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PREFACE 


THIs book is not a selection of sermons on sporadic 
texts. It is a series of addresses arranged so as to 
present the Atonement as a faithful saying and worthy 
of all acceptation. In the temper of our time, some- 
what neglectful, and even resentful of the doctrine, 
the tone is necessarily apologetic. The essential 
feature of these addresses is their study of the 
Christian consciousness. The foremost place is 
given to the first Christian consciousness—that of 
Jesus Himself. I have not cited the peculiar or 
striking cases, The fatal blemish of much Evan- 
gelical teaching, and of some of the scholarly volumes 
which record the varieties of religious experience, is 
that they are fascinated by the varieties and ignore the 
normal and reverent and sane. Nor have I quoted, 
except as types to which others conform, the witness 
of the great saints. The great saints are too great. 
Humble souls may attain to their faith and penitence, 
but they do not surge with their passion, nor aspire 
with their rapture. I have kept in touch with the 
ordinary Christian consciousness, as it has been 
disclosed to me, in the supreme moments of a 
Christian ministry, by the trembling words of the 


youth’s confession and the confident psalm of the 
vii 
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ripe believer’s testimony. To the masters in this 
doctrine I beg to express an evident indebtedness, 
chiefly for their expositions of the teaching of the 
Scriptures, but also for their help in the interpreta- 
tion of my fellow-believers’ experience and my own. 

As will be observed, these addresses have been 
delivered on the occasions of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. 


GLASGOW, 1908. 
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‘* Therefore being justified by faith, we have peace with God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”—Rom. v. 1. 


IN these words the writer reaches a landing-place. 
It is a landing-place not only in his argument but 
also in his experience. It is his own triumphant 
declaration of his standing before God, his liberation 
from the past, and his security for the future. He 
has passed into a new world. He has entered a 
new life. But his experience is not, in his view, 
peculiar to himself. “ We are justified,” he says, 
writing to men and women he had never seen. 
“We have peace with God.” “ We have access 
into this grace wherein we stand.” “ We rejoice in 
hope of the glory of God.” This is the only and the 
universal Christian experience. 

A few months ago a man of wide reading, reverent 
mind, and devout spirit attended an evangelistic 
meeting. The revival’ hymns jarred upon him. 
Their metaphors were gross and their metres rude, 
The prayers seemed too familiar and overstrained. 
The fervent speaker’s unsparing denunciation of sin, his 


emphatic declaration of the wrath and the judgment 
z 
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of God, his strong assurance that the acceptance of 
redemption by the Cross was a thing of life or death, 
and his appeal for an instant act of faith seemed 
to him to lose touch with reality, and to do injustice 
to the words of Jesus. He recalled Froude’s protest 
in one of his Short Studies against evangelical 
preaching, and he felt its strictures justified. At one 
point only did the eager evangelist enlist his sym- 
pathy and win his assent. When he pictured the 
sublime holiness and perfect loveliness of the sacrifice 
of the Cross, the listener felt a shadow of condemna- 
tion pass over his spirit, and a strange thrill in his 
soul. But when the speaker pressed his truth, that 
only by that act of submission was God reconciled to 
man, and only by an acceptance of it in faith could 
man be reconciled to God, he chilled. ~ When the 
evangelist closed his appeal with the words, “ There- 
fore being justified by faith, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ his mind boldly 
revolted. He had felt the truth, and depth, and 
pathos of Christ’s words. He had bowed down in 
adoration before Christ’s divine personality. That 
life of radiant peace and unstained holiness was to 
him the most wonderful thing in the world. He had 
rejoiced in Christ’s revelation of the Father who 
heard prayer and longed after His lost children, but 
he revolted at the claim made for the Cross. 

The evangelist was right, wholly right. The proved 
historic facts and the confirming experience of to-day 
are with him. Every religious movement, whether 
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in a single human soul or in a community, which 
leaves out the redeeming Cross, ends like a desert 
river in a marsh, or slips into a chill and pallid 
Unitarianism. A few years ago Henry Drummond, 
a for ever endeared name, himself a fully consenting 
believer, was preaching a gospel which did not focus 
on the Cross. His brilliant gifts and his mesmeric 
personality gave his message a potent charm. 
Crowds of young men flocked to his meetings. The 
movement has passed, and is little more than a 
tender memory. The New Testament knows no 
gospel except that of the scorned evangelist. In 
the teaching of Jesus, and especially in the words 
which He uttered with the solemn appeal that men 
should let them sink down into their hearts, in the 
pre-eminence given to His death, in the preaching of 
the Apostles, and the appeals of the Epistles, the 
eclipsing topic is the Cross and its redeeming 
sacrifice. The great saints, the men and women 
who have spread abroad Christ’s name and hazarded 
their lives for His sake, whose sanctity has been 
persuasive Gospel and compelling Epistle, have all 
stood at the foot of the Cross. The millions who 
have had a common experience of pardon and peace 
and purity, all with united breath— 


‘* Ascribe their victory to the Lamb, 
Their triumph to His death.” 


Let me then set the Cross in its place in the 
Christian life. Let me point out how and when 
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it comes into a Christian experience. 1 do not 
forget that men differ in race and training and 
temperament, yet “He fashioneth all their hearts 
alike.” Fundamentally, the soul is the same in every 
man, and the whole experience is wrought in us by 
the self-same Holy Spirit of God. 


I 


Every religious life begins in @ sense of need. It 
may be, as it often has been in rare, young, unstained 
souls, simply a sense of the need of God. 


‘“The balsam, the wine of predestinate wills, 
Is a jubilant pining and longing for God.” 


It may be a desire for a greater purity and sim- 
plicity of life. That is a passion which often beats in 
young spirits who have been saddened by the world’s 
sin, or startled by their own tempting thoughts of evil. 
It may be a discontent with low and secular and 
frivolous customs, and a craving after a deeper, truer, 
braver, more chivalrous life. Sometimes a devout and 
attractive personality throws a selfish character into 
relief, and at once rebukes and charms. Sometimes 
a sudden sorrow quenches the garish and dazzling 
sunshine. The cheapness and emptiness of a worldly 
life are seen, and the sense of need becomes a hunger 
of the spirit. Or it may be that some sin, either 
some secret habit fastening on the will, or some 
sudden and hateful deed of evil, rouses the soul. It 
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fills the heart, and even the face, with shame. It 
brings in a sense of weakness and helplessness, and 
the sense of need is felt in every brooding hour. Or 
it may be that the passions rise again and again in 
flood to mock at all restraint. For as rivers in 
sun-smitten countries often flow far down beneath 
their dry beds, so this hunger and thirst persist even 
when the life is profligate. Yet in whatever aspect 
it may present itself, this sense of need, created in us 
by God’s Spirit, is the beginning of a religious experi- 
ence. “They that are whole need not a physician; 
but they that are sick.” 


II 


The second stage is the effort to satisfy this need. 
There are those who have had this sense of need and 
have lost it. There may be for some no second stage. 
They smothered the cry. They drifted into coarsening 
pleasures. They neglected the promptings, and God 
and their need of Him both became unrealities. 
But there is usually some effort made to satisfy this 
need. Evil habits are abandoned. Tempting and 
seducing companions are avoided. Homes and 
haunts of peril are shunned. There is a recourse to 
worship and to prayer. There may be some reading 
of the Bible and of religious books. There isa new 
interest in the church, and in Christian service. The 
whole tone of life has a new seriousness. If the sense 
of need has been vivid and imperative, the effort to 
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satisfy it is often strenuous and costly. Some of the 
most striking passages in religious biography, in the 
records of men of all races and of all faiths, are 
concerned with this ardent effort to satisfy this sense 
of need. It has imposed penalties of pain. It has 
lit the fires of cruel sacrifices. It has sent men on 
weary pilgrimages. It has built temples and imposed 
heavy burdens on stricken worshippers. These self- 
imposed ordinances give a measure of relief. They 
often bring a certain peace. They allow some to mis- 
take the dulling of the desire for the satisfaction of it. 
But there is no ardour, no energy, no ecstasy of joy. 
For there is no finality, no assurance, no deep inward 
assent and consent in the soul. It may be all, it is all, 
that some men ever attain. The low level of many 
religious lives is the sure proof of the low level of their 
origin. Asastream rises no higher than its spring, so 
a life rises no higher than its source. But this satisfac- 
tion is not enough. Setting the face Godward is not 
kneeling at His feet. A faith in God is not always a 
Christian faith. Peace of mind is not always Christian 
peace. Men and women who have been content with 
blunting the edge of their desire are not filled “ with all 
joy and peace in believing.” This second stage has 
only one sufficient ending, and that is at the Cross. 


Ill 


The third decisive stage is that peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, which ts given only at the Cross. 
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There are three paths, and I believe only three paths, 
to the Cross. The records of religious life teem with 
illustrations of them. They are to be found in clear 
survey, where everything else which is Christian is to 
be found, in the New Testament. There are in the 
New Testament Scriptures three spiritual experiences 
which have been disclosed in clear detail. These are 
the spiritual experiences of Paul and Peter and John. 
God’s way with these three great believers was not 
set down simply as a study for theologians. They 
were “written for our learning that we through 
patience and comfort of the scriptures might have 
hope.” They declare, I believe, the three great ways, 
by one of which every soul enters into peace with 
God. 

When we take the experience of Paul and strip it 
of all that is accidental to him, his Hebrew birth and 
training and his peculiar environment, we find that 
he stands out as the type of men who have gone 
terribly astray. Paul was by nature one of those 
eager, restless, tireless, dynamic spirits which always 
live intensely and often recklessly. They sound the 
depths of Satan if a wanton course be taken. They 
scale the heights of Heaven if they begin to climb. 
Paul did not plunge into profligate riot or base self- 
indulgence. He did not practise the unscrupulous 
and pitiless arts of the man of this world. He had 
no bitter animosity to religion, as some men of his 
type have shown. But uncleanness of mind and 
cynical lewdness of thought are not the only sins of 
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fierce rebellious hearts. When Paul came to himself, 
long after he had tried to satisfy his sense of need in 
Pharisaic zeal, he realised how hideously he had gone 
astray. He saw the wilfulness, and the hate, and the 
proud ambition which had governed his hot young 
heart. The merciless words of his threatening echoed 
in his ear. The stain of murder was red on his 
hands. No man who has awakened to find that he 
has made his bed in hell, who has been haunted and 
tormented by the faces of those he has wronged, who 
has been smitten into despair by finding how far 
he is from goodness and from God, ever endured 
greater agony than Paul. He never forgot his own 
blasphemies. He never forgot the terrified faces of 
humble believers. He never forgot Stephen’s seraphic 
peace in dying. That was one of the heaviest stones 
of his bruising. He never forgot the face of Jesus 
whom he had crucified afresh. He stands as the 
type of all men who have wanton lives, scarlet 
memories, polluted hearts and condemning con- 
sciences. From such a gate of hell it ts a short step 
to the Cross. That sense of need is not to be 
quenched by a few prayers. A man cannot begin to 
be a good man when he is cursed by a bad conscience. 
A bad conscience is not to be cleansed by a soft 
thought of the mercy of God, or a promise to oneself 
of purer hours in days to come. An accusing record 
stands out in deeper crimson at every thought of God 
and His holiness. But when such erring and guilty 
men, who shudder not only at what they have done 
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but what they are, see God in Christ, see His love 
blotting out the handwriting that is against them; 
when they come to believe that God loves them and 
has abolished the barrier between them, they meekly 
accept the pardon and pass into peace. A new 
energy, a new joy, a new devotion, arise in their 
heart. Their Christian life begins at the Cross. 
The spiritual experience of Peter describes the 
case of those who find themselves at the Cross at a 
later stage. Young men and women often profess 
their faith in Christ quite sincerely without realising 
what it should mean. As they follow Christ He 
discovers them to themselves, and He discovers 
Himself to them. By a constant rebuke of fault and 
by an ever keener reproach of their low ideal, by the 
questioning of their impure motives and a chastening 
of their mistakes, Christ corrects and quickens these 
sincere and honest hearts. It is often Christ’s only 
way with men who are content to rest in the 
second stage of a religious experience. To every 
such young and simple believer there comes the day of 
awakening. The more honest he is the earlier it 
comes. He falls under the dominion of some habit, 
a habit he had thought impossible. He slips into 
some sin which is loathsome to him. His fall mocks 
at his former life and taunts him with hypocrisy. 
Mark you, the world may never know it. His life 
may seem the same to his dearest friend, but his 
former shallow peace has gone. His sense of need 
has suddenly become as deep as the hell discovered 
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in his heart. He stands like Peter when he denied 
his Lord, realising that his need is not only to know 
Christ’s word, not only to adore His character, not 
only to follow in His steps and in moments of high 
elation do Him chivalrous service. He hath become 
conscious that his need is the forgiveness of sins. J¢ 
zs a short sttp then to the Cross. Ashe turns to the Cross 
on which his guilt has been expiated he enters into a 
new realm. Christ has become not only Teacher and 
Friend and Master, He has become the Redeemer 
who bore his sins “in His own body up to the tree.” 
The third way to the Cross is mirrored in the 
experience of John. There are young and sheltered 
lives which have grown up amid the sanctities and in 
the obediences of a devout home. A godly lineage, a 
careful training, and the example of a winsome religious 
life have wrought out in them a natural piety. They 
grow up unspotted from the world. But as years 
increase, their growth in the grace and knowledge of 
Christ quickens their spiritual insight, and gives them 
keener sense of sin. The awful power of the world 
and the flesh and the devil dismays them as it 
dismays no one else. They see men and women 
whom they love blinded, seduced, desecrated. They 
see that the gentle rules that bind their own rebellious 
thoughts snap like Samson’s tender withes before the 
brute-like passions of others. And as they turn their 
eyes more and more on Christ they discover how far 
they themselves are from His holiness, and how near 
akin to the passion-driven profligate. They are like 
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John growing up in his young, unstained, moral beauty, 
seeing more clearly than others the glory of Christ and 
therefore feeling more keenly the chasm between them 
and Christ’s perfect holiness. These are the saints 
whose confessions make us wonder, whose humility 
provokes amazement. J/¢ zs a short step for these, also, 
to the Cross. Seeing right into the world’s sin and 
misery, knowing their own heart and confessing its 
weakness and sinfulness in words that still our thoughts, 
they look up to find God reconciled and forgiving 
them in the Cross. The words of Christ are their 
music. The life of Christ is a solemn mystery. But 
the death of Christ is life and peace. With Paul and 
Peter they say, “ Therefore being justified by faith, we 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


IV 


There is a fourth stage in the experience of the 
Cross I can only refer to now. That stage is the 
pilgrimage from the foot of the Cross to the city of 
God. There is a truth here which Bunyan, hampered 
by his allegory, could not portray. We are not saved 
in all the breadth and length and depth and height 
of that master word by one look at the Crucified One. 
The Cross is never out of sight of the Christian soul. 
Ever and again in the pilgrimage we come to the 
place at which there stands, sometimes terrifying, 
always appealing, and always uplifting, the great dear 
Cross of Christ. When we slip and fall, and our faces 
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are filled with shame and our hearts are shadowed by 
guilt, we kneel again at the Cross. When we face 
the privations of life and pass under the yoke of a 
straining task, or drink of the cup of pain, or see 
some cherished earthly hope failing, we find our 
strength and direction in the Cross. When worldli- 
ness and apathy, or a low ideal of duty, or a distaste 
for goodness falls on our hearts, we are quickened again 
only by the Cross. The sorrows of life are hallowed. 
Its joys are consecrated. The trial of its older years is 
-endured. Its times of weakness are made beautiful. 
For we return again and again for light, for courage, 
for solace, for help, to the Cross. 

But let me press upon you the natural question of 
our text. Are you justified by faith, and have you 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ? You 
may know much of Christ’s wisdom. You do, with- 
out doubt, rejoice in His moral loveliness. You 
cannot help believing Him to be the Saviour of many. 
But you are not really Christian at all until you have 
believed this good news that God is reconciled unto 
you in the death of His Son, and have entered into 
peace. Whether you come in the train of that great 
company among whom we see the face of Augustine, 
with the word which is a fire in your bones because 
you are haunted by your past, asking— 


“‘How can I pilgrimage to the wicket gate?” 


or whether you come in the fellowship of that other 
band who follow Luther, awakening to the impotence 
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of custom and vigil and rite to bring peace to the 
soul and to keep the life unstained; or whether 
you form one of that still larger companionship of 
Wesley and Brainerd and M‘Cheyne, who have kept 
the delicate bloom of their purity undimmed, you 
must come to the redeeming Cross. Let the sense 
of need and the sense of helplessness lead you to that 
Cross which lifts that burden no human soul can bear, 
Then you will say, with all saints, “ Being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” You will whisper in your own silence, 
“Simply to Thy cross I cling,” 


II 


THE SACRIFICE OF GOD THE RATES 


“‘The church of God, which he hath purchased with his own 
blood.” —ActTs xx. 28. 


A MOMENT’S pondering will bring home to us how 
daring and how startling that statement is. The 
declaration that the Church of God was purchased 
by the blood of God seems to go not only beyond 
reverence but beyond truth. The various readings 
in the ancient manuscripts show how men shrank 
from setting down such a word. Thus many of the 
manuscripts read, “The church of the Lord, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.’ But the 
Revisers of the New Testament, with a laudable 
courage and wisdom, looking to the testimony of 
many of the most ancient manuscripts, relying on 
the rule that the more difficult is the more likely 
reading, knowing the strong temptation to alter so 
strange a word, have retained the expression in the 
Revised Version. They have set the other reading 
only in the margin, and have given it as their 
judgment that these difficult, yet rich and 
suggestive, words actually fell from the lips of 
Paul. 


14 
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There is another reason which confirmed them in 
their decision. These words occur midway in a 
great speech. They are part of a farewell address, 
The speaker is throbbing with emotion. Memories 
of the past are crowding in upon him; dark fore- 
bodings of the future are shadowing his heart. 
Above all, he is looking on the faces of men he shall 
never see again. It is no time for formal logic, for 
precise, exact, and nicely balanced terms, for defini- 
tions which might suit a confession of faith. It is 
the hour of tears, of intense spiritual vision, of the 
poetic utterances of the greater and larger truth. 
Paul is not slipping in an argument for the divinity 
of Christ. The divinity of Christ is not dependent 
on any text; it is the warp and woof of the New 
Testament. Paul is speaking under the power of 
the Spirit of God, and in a moment of lofty inspira- 
tion he is carrying up the work of salvation to its 
source. He is declaring that the great sacrifice 
which purchased the Church is the sacrifice of 
God. 

Now this declaration trenches upon an old and 
long since dead-and-buried heresy. In the centuries 
immediately after the death of Christ the Christian 
Church was busy endeavouring to understand and 
to formulate the truths involved in His work. One 
of the heresies which then troubled Christian men 
was called Patripassianism. That is to say, some 
maintained that it was God the Father who suffered 
on the Cross, The wrong thought that lay behind 
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that heresy was this—that Christ had no actual 
humanity, that He was only a manifestation of God, 
and that He had no real life apart from God. There- 
fore, it was God the Father who walked the earth, 
God the Father who agonised in Gethsemane, God 
the Father who suffered on the Cross in the guise 
and semblance of the Son. That heresy was 
stamped out’of the Church. It was beaten in 
debate in the Councils. It was exposed as a falsity 
by the strong facts of history. It was expelled 
from the hearts of men who had a personal know- 
ledge of the living Christ. Yet it had, as all 
heresies have—else they would not live and could © 
not hold the minds of men—a truth to suggest. It 
is that truth which is expressed with magnificent 
daring in the words of Paul. Not that God the 
Father died upon the Cross; not that God the 
Father shed His blood for us. “We are redeemed 
by the precious blood of Christ.” “He himself in 
his own body bore our sins up to the tree.” But 
this, if the visible sacrifice was Christ’s the invisible 
sacrifice was God’s. If there was a cross in the 
place which is called Calvary, there was a cross 
also in heaven. If a sword pierced the heart 
of Christ, a sword pierced the heart of God. Nay, 
more, that the fount and origin of the sacrifice are 
to be found in the love and compassion and will of 
God the Father. That is the truth aimed at in the 
old heresy. That is the truth of the word of God. 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
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begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” “ Here- 
in is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his son to be the propitiation for our 
sins.” “Hereby know we the love of God, that he 
laid down his life for us.” “God commendeth his 
love toward us, in that, while we were yet sinners, 
Christ died for us.” And that is the truth held in the 
rapturous words of Paul. 

Let us then consider the sacrifice of God the 
Father in the redemption of the Church of God. 
I discern three elements in it which we shall take 
in order. 


I 


The first element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father was the zmpoverishment of the Godhead. 
One of the strange and repeated statements of 
Scripture is that the Lamb was slain from before 
the foundation of the world. That statement is 
clear enough in its meaning, but it shades off into 
dark and inscrutable mysteries. The mysteries are 
those involved with the creation of a world which 
should require the slaying of the Lamb. But the 
plain meaning is that the purpose of redemption lay 
as a burden and a sorrow and a sacrifice on the 
heart of God long before the morning stars sang 
together or the sons of God shouted for joy. But 
the hour came when the purpose which .had lain as 
a burden on the heart of God was manifested in 


a) 
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time. As Milton sings so choiringly in his noble 
hymn :— 
‘The Shepherds on the lawn, 

Or ere the point of dawn, 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row, 

When such music sweet 

Their hearts and ears did greet 

As never was by mortal fingers struck.” 


For Christ was born in Bethlehem. But was there 
no minor strain in the music in the heart of God the 
Father? What did it mean to the Godhead—to 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost—when the Son passed 
out and left the Father and Spirit behind? It 
meant the impoverishment of the Godhead. The 
sacrifice of the Incarnation was not only the pain 
and loss of Christ, but the pain and loss of God the 
Father also. “Behold I show you a mystery.” And 
yet we can dimly realise the impoverishment of the 
Godhead when the Son emptied Himself of His glory 
and left the throne. Tell me, ye who have lost a 
child in death’s dateless night—not a little babe 
whose word never answered to yours, but a child 
in whose converse and character you had begun 
to find delight, in whose companionship you had 
found supreme solace—if there was no impoverish- 
ment, not only in your life and thought, but in your 
being, when your lamb was slain? Do you remember 
that pathetic passage in the Lzfe of Dr. Pusey, which 
tells us that as often as he crossed the quadrangle 
where he had seen the pall fluttering over the bier 
of his wife he kept his eyes rooted to the ground, 
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lest in imagination he should recall the trappings 
of woe, and should realise again the impoverishment 
of his life with an agony greater than he could 
bear? And so the manger cradle of Bethlehem held 
not only the subject of a woman’s travail and the 
joy of a mother’s heart, but the sacrifice of an 
impoverished father bereft of the presence and 
communion of a son. But the full truth no human 
analogy can represent. The relationship and the 
intimacy of God the Father and God the Son can 
never be fully figured by earthly things. For it was 
not simply as the loss of a dearest child or of a 
beloved wife. It was the sending forth of a part 
of Himself, whereby the Godhead was impoverished. 
Therefore Paul in the rapture of his inspiration said, 
“ The church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood.” 


II 


The second element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father lay zx zs infinite sympathy with the sufferings 
of Christ. There is a sympathy which may be intense, 
heartbreaking, reaching to torture. Given a strong 
imagination which can discern another’s pain, and 
a tender and unselfish heart to feel it, the suffering 
of sympathy may be as poignant and as hard to 
bear as the actual stroke. John Howard seldom 
entered one of the dismal dungeons of Europe 
without tears. He often stood among prisoners, 
whose state was one of abject wretchedness, the 
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most miserable man of them all. Macaulay tells 
us that his father—when Governor of Sierra Leone— 
could not see a company of female slaves pass him 
by, and realise, with his vivid sympathy, the lives of 
shame and torture to which they were doomed, 
without being dazed and stunned for hours. The 
biographer of Mrs. Booth asserts that she could not 
see a neglected sore or witness a ruthless wrong 
without a pain which sometimes became physical 
nausea. It may be questioned if the pang of 
sympathy be not greater at times than the actual 
suffering itself. When a nation sends forth her 
sons to war, the keenest pain is felt not by the men 
who march through the streets to the sound of music, 
who make the wild charge at the word of command, 
who lie all night with mortal wound on the field of 
battle. The costlier sacrifice may be that of wives 
and mothers who in far-off homes wait and watch 
and pray with passive agony, and fear to read the 
roll of the dead, lest they find the names of those 
they love, and be smitten with a sorrow they will 
carry to their grave. In the old story of the light- 
house-keeper’s wife who stood on the cliff while her 
husband set off through the blinding storm to the 
rescue of the men who clung to the shrouds, the 
sacrifice and pain did not press the more heavily on 
him who fought his way through the surf. It lay 
on her who, with set face and clenched hands and 
strained heart, stood watching with devout prayer 
the little boat rise and fall in the surge. For the 
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pain of passive endurance is often greater than the 
pain of actual suffering. The call to action, the 
conflict, and the consequent rush of thought and 
feeling, may dull the pain which falls on the 
sympathising heart with an unalleviated pang. 
That was an element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father. Into all the sufferings of Christ God entered 
with an infinite sympathy. We need not, we must 
not say that the sacrifice of God the Father was 
greater than that of Christ the Son. Both were 
infinite, and in things infinite there is neither greater 
nor less. It is well for us never to forget the cost 
of the sacrifice to Christ. No Christian heart can 
ever ponder it without a holy awe, an adoring 
gratitude, and a deeply devout love. But it is also 
well for us to lift our thoughts to the cost in sympathy 
to God the Father. If a perfect knowledge, an all- 
discerning understanding, and an infinite love make 
the pangs of sympathy intense, what a suffering must 
have been God’s! From the hour in which Christ’s 
Godhead was veiled in flesh, through all the course of 
that life of hunger and thirst, of weariness and home- 
lessness, of sorrow and desolation, God’s heart bore 
the strain. When men betrayed Christ, when they 
deserted Him and denied Him, when they mocked 
Him and crowned Him with thorns, when they struck 
Him and spat upon Him, God’s heart was broken with 
grief. In the hour of the crucifixion the hidden face 
of God was blent with agony. Legions of angels 
hovered over Christ, and yet God held them back 
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in the circle of His restraining arm. Throughout the 
course of His ministry of sorrow, God watched and 
waited, withheld His strong hand of help and schooled 
His Father’s heart, and bore His infinite pain of sym- 
pathy with the sufferings of Christ. Therefore Paul 
may use with splendid truth his great word, “The 
church of God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.” 


III 


The third element in the sacrifice of God the 
Father is zs share in the agony of the Cross. The 
relation of God the Father to the Cross of Christ is left 
too much out of account. Not only our conceptions 
of the Atonement, but of the character and purpose 
of God have been marred by this neglect. He misses 
the secret that lies hidden in the Cross who fails to 
remember this when reading the story of the Passion. 
No story has ever been told with more concise fulness 
than that of the Passion Week and the last day of 
Christ’s life. In the Gospels the history of the death 
of Christ is written with a largeness and a wealth of 
detail in contrast to the compressed narrative of 
Christ’s life. The significance of the story has never 
been, and may never be, exhausted by human minds, 
We are reading it with a fuller understanding of its 
love and grace as the centuries pass. To-day its 
human side stands more clearly out. We can see 
that the death on the Cross was the inevitable close ~ 
to such a life: We know that if any man sets himself 
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to confront moral evil, moral evil will raven against 
him like a wolf attacking his prey. We can see that 
the course of events runs towards a natural issue. 
The envy of the Pharisees, the hate of the Sadducees, 
the craft of Caiaphas, the treachery of Judas, and the 
selfish care for his own interests on the part of Pilate, 
all work together for evil to Him who is God’s 
beloved. But he who reads the story again, who 
looks at it in the light of the comments of the word 
of God, who lifts his thought to God the Father, will 
see the working of another hand. He will see that 
it was God the Father who sacrificed the Son. He 
will hear the prophet say, “It pleased the Lord to 
bruise him; he hath put him to grief.” “Thou 
hast made his soul an offering for sin” He will 
hear the evangelist proclaim, “Him being delivered 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God the Father, ye have taken, and by wicked hands 
have crucified and slain.” He will hear Christ’s own 
quiet voice saying, in the midst of it all, “Thou 
couldst have no power at all against me, except it 
were given thee from above.” He will find himself 
standing before the deepest mystery which has been 
revealed to man, a mystery deeper than that of the 
Incarnation, more difficult to faith than the easy 
miracle of the Resurrection—the truth set down in 
the words, “He spared not his own Son, but 
delivered him up for us all.” 

What that sacrifice was to God, what the smiting 
of the Son was to the Father we cannot tell, but 
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there is an incident of the Old Testament into which 
we may look and see dimly as in a glass the image 
of the sacrifice of God. We followed the footsteps 
of Abraham where he led his son all unwitting up 
Mount Moriah to the place of sacrifice. We can 
understand the pain of the purpose he kept as a 
‘secret in his heart. We can realise the impoverish- 
ment in his life the loss of his son would cause. We 
can conceive his father’s heart to be almost broken 
with sympathy as he bound Isaac with cords to the 
altar. But the moment of blinding agony came 
when the old man took the knife to slay his son. 
His hand was withheld by the merciful heart of God. 
But when God bound His Son to the world’s high 
altar there was no arresting voice. To the cry, “O 
my Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me,” 
there came only the clearer prevision of the Cross, 
and the light upon the sorrowful way that led to 
it. Abraham was laying not only his son but his 
heart, his will, Zzmself on the altar. The sacrifice 
and the agony were Abraham’s even more than they 
were Isaac’s. Can we not realise then that God was 
laying His heart, His will, Himself on the altar of the 
sacrifice of Christ? And so Paul’s great word is 
justified: “The church of God, which he hath 
purchased with his own blood.” 

There are two truths which have been Streatnine 
from this rich vein of doctrine I would enforce as 
I close. The first is the simplest yet deepest truth 
of the gospel. It is this—the proof given of the 
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almost incredible and quite inexhaustible love of God. 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us, that we should be called the sons 
of God,” through the sacrifice of His Son. When 
will men accept that truth with unquestioning heart? 
We refuse to believe it at times because of our 
ignorance—our ignorance of God. God is not yet 
the greatest and dearest name to us, the name of all 
that is holy and gentle and loving—the refuge, the 
strength, the hope, the help, the eternal dwelling- 
place of men. We refuse to believe it because of 
our dulness and stupidity. We do not understand 
love’s heavenly ways. We do not feel love’s hand 
in our sorrows and trials, which are but God’s great 
fingers fashioning us. We refuse to believe it, most 
of all, because of our sin. It is our sin which dis- 
torts the face of God, and sometimes blinds us to it 
altogether. Yet the truth is that God has an almost 
incredible ‘and quite inexhaustible love to us. He 
loves you not only because you know and love and 
trust Him, although He has the love He bears unto 
His own. He loves you in your ignorance and 
stupidity and sin. The highest proof of it is to be 
found, not in the order and beauty of the world, the 
comforts of your days, the pleasantness of the paths 
of your feet. It is to be found, not in eyes unused 
to tears or cheeks unmarked by pain. He brings 
His people into the wilderness. He makes them 
drink of the cup of sorrow. He gives them to eat 
of the bread of affliction. The proof of His love lies 
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in the impoverishment of His Godhead, the infinite 
suffering of His sympathy, the smiting of His only 
Son. The proof of it lies in the truth that He has 
purchased the Church with His own blood. 

The second truth is God’s infinite pain at sin. We 
are ever making light of what sin is to God. From 
the time of the Psalmist men have been thinking of 
God as “altogether such an one” as man is in regard 
to sin. But sin is the one burden, if I may borrow 
the daring language of Amos, which makes God’s 
shoulders stoop. Have you ever conceived how sin 
burdens the heart of God? When some deed of 
oppression, or cruelty, or pitiless injustice to the 
weak has stirred you to the depths with moral 
indignation, and you have been willing to spend 
yourself in an attempt to redress the wrong, you 
have feebly and impurely imaged the pain of God 
at sin. But sin is God’s burden, not only because it 
clashes with the moral order of the universe, but 
because it corrupts the souls of men. Have you 
stood before some favourite plant which you tended 
with zealous care, and found its beauty spoiled, and 
its life destroyed by the hand of some ruthless vandal, 
and not felt a hot and vexing grief rising in your 
heart? You were again feebly and impurely entering 
into God’s infinite pain at sin. But this burden 
reaches its climax when sin smites and wounds 
infinite love. Have you seen a sister sit in a court 
of law and hear the merciless evidence expose a 
brother’s shame? Have you gone to a mother and 
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been compelled to tell her the story of her son’s riot 
and dishonour? There you will see sin smiting love, 
and understand how awful can be love’s agony. 
Because God had this infinite pain at sin, and this 
almost incredible and quite inexhaustible love for 
sinners, He impoverished the Godhead, He endured 
the pangs of sympathy with Christ, He smote His 
only Son, so that there might be a Church of God 
purchased with His own blood. ‘What manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy conversation and 
godliness ?” 


IT! 


THE DARK LINE IN GOD’S FACE 


‘That will by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the children’s children, unto the 
third and to the fourth generation.” —EX. xxxiv. 7. 


COMPASSION is the master moral quality of the time. 
The story of the wrongs suffered by defenceless 
peoples rouses men to a keen moral indignation. 
The rumour of famine in any far-off dependency, with 
the thought of the gaunt faces of famished men and 
women and the wail of starving children, evokes a 
splendid benevolence. The miseries of the poor in 
the mean streets of our great cities, and their narrow 
lives and squalid homes, drive tender hearts into 
sympathy with the crudest socialism. A dumb 
animal over-burdened by his load, and suffering 
under a callous driver’s lash, arrests the busiest 
man, and calls him to redress the wrong. Christen- 
dom to-day has one favourite aspect of Christ. That 
is, “Jesus moved with compassion.” 

This pity is surging like a wave through all our 
thinking. It influences men and women in their 
choice of a profession. The healing of the sick is 
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the most crowded and most honoured of all services. 
Compassion is the dominant emotion in literature 
and art. The book of idylls which moves men and 
women to tears sells in thousands. The picture 
which appeals to our tender thoughts is visited by 
crowds, Nowhere is the influence of this prevalent 
temper more evident than in theology. It has had 
one far-reaching effect. J¢ has altered our thoughts 
of God. Men stand still, as Moses stood, to hear 
the name of the Lord proclaimed: “The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin.” They listen with eager hearts and glistening 
eyes to the message. But when the voice continues, 
“and that will by no means clear the guilty, visiting 
the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, and 
upon the children’s children,” they are chilled. They 
will not look steadily at this dark line in the face of 
God. They set it down to the default of a past day, 
when narrow hearts read God’s character amiss. 
They turn aside from the God of infinite power 
and infinite purity, to declare that God is infinite 
pity alone. 

This dark line cannot be left out. It is false to 
reason and to revelation, and it is degrading to. 
God’s character to erase the line. Let us look at 
it this morning: first, making ourselves sure that it 
is a line in God’s face; secondly, entering into its 
significances; and thirdly, learning why so many 
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minds refuse to see its truth and to be glad in its 
beauty. 


I 


To begin with, then, consider the proof of this dark 
line, “and that will by no means clear the guilty.” 
Mark, at the outset, how clear is the testimony of 
Scripture. In the first story of God’s dealing with 
man, that story of the Garden which foreshadows all 
His love and grace, we see it in the face of God 
Adam and Eve are driven out of Eden, and the 
angel with the flaming sword which turned every 
way keeps the way of the tree of life. That is the 
first declaration that God will by no means clear the 
guilty. Again, when the flood desolates the earth we 
see the first visitation of vengeance on the hopelessly 
corrupt and the wilfully impenitent. The story is 
told with a strange calm. The scene, which maddens 
us to think of, of slow, resistless, unhastening death 
tracking its victims to the heights, is described in a 
few simple lines. It is the act of God that will by 
no means clear the guilty. Or when we stand where 
Abraham stood on the hillside overlooking the cities 
of the plain, and listen to his pleading with God, 
we see how he shrank from believing that the face 
of God could be so set against them that do evil. 
But the smoke which went up, as from a furnace, 
from Sodom and Gomorrah, and blotted out the 
blue of the morning, proclaimed this dark line to 
Abraham, Take up the record as it engrosses the 
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judgments of the centuries. The destruction of the 
corrupt Canaanites, the stern dealings with the semi- 
barbaric judges, the bondage and exile of unfaithful 
Israel, not to speak of God’s penalties passed upon 
Esau and Saul and David, all emphasise this stern 
truth. The one prophecy, which was the burden on 
the lips of Jesus in the closing days of His ministry, 
was the proclamation of the doom to fall upon the 
holy city He loved, and the temple which was 
His Father's House. With Christ it was an in- 
escapable truth that God will by no means clear 
the guilty, and visits the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children. 

Mark it again on the broader page of universal 
history. The one truth of which all secular historians 
are sure is that the Nemesis of judgment forgets 
nothing and forgives nothing. As they visit the 
ruins of the perished kingdoms of the East, as they 
tell the story of the decline and fall of the proud 
empires of the West, the vanished splendour of 
Greece, the lost grandeur of Rome, the despoiling 
of the glory of France, they emphasise the truth that 
there is no clearing of the guilty. In narrower 
spheres of life the truth is as evident and as 
appalling. The physician who takes you through 
the wards of a hospital may do so in silence, but he 
knows the shameful causes of many of the diseases 
he is powerless to heal. The magistrate can tell you 
his judgment of the sources of that misery and 
suffering, which is cast up before him like wreckage 
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on the beach. The scientific teacher can speak out 
of a more reasoned discernment of outraged nature 
and broken law and the sure penalty. The novelist, 
that modern student of the ways of God and men, 
is more emphatic than the Christian teacher as to 
the awful certainty of retribution. He is so held 
and dominated by this one truth that he is often 
blind to others which are also laws of God. But let 
us come nearer home. What is the meaning of that 
deep-seated twinge of pain, that humbling impotence, 
that disability of mind, that nausea of the soul at holi- 
ness? It may be impossible to trace all impotence 
and pain back to its source, but, speaking broadly, 
all suffering is the fruit of some one’s sin. Anguish, 
as the angel of vengeance, waits on transgression as 
surely as a shadow. The innocent in this world, 
because the race is a divine unity, often suffer with 
the guilty. The keenest stroke sometimes falls upon 
those who are guiltless of the wrong. Even blunders 
are punished, for a mistake is also a breach of a 
law. The men on whom the tower of Siloam fell 
were not sinners above all other men, but the man 
who built the tower wall with untempered mortar 
was guilty. The man who was born blind did no 
sin, neither did his parents, but somewhere in the 
course of events, in all innocence, a law was broken. 
The little child who is ushered into life, misshapen 
in body, cramped in mind, darkened in spirit, has 
done no sin, but its helplessness and torture are the 
terrifying proofs that God will by no means clear 
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the guilty, and that He visits the iniquity of the 
fathers upon the children and upon the children’s 
children. 

Mark it again in the teaching of Jesus. I need 
not trouble you with references to the teaching of 
Christ that applies to this life. There is scarcely a 
parable which does not emphasise it. When He said 
to the impotent man, “Sin no more, lest a worse 
thing come unto thee,” He set the truth in an un- 
forgettable sentence. But the most convincing and 
definite sayings of Jesus are those which affirm that 
this dark line remains in God’s face in the world to 
come. He speaks in grave warning of the outer 
darkness, the everlasting fire, the shut door, the 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of teeth. You 
know how men shrink from these decisive utterances, 
and draw precarious conclusions from their words, 
and build large hopes on Christ’s reticence. The 
Oriental mind sought refuge from the intolerable 
fear of an endless succession of unhappy lives in 
Nirvana. Western minds have sought to escape the 
force of Christ’s message by as incredible supposi- 
tions. They have invented the doctrine of purgatory, 
the belief that the cleansing fires of pain and sorrow 
may perfect in believing men what God’s grace and 
discipline have failed to do, here and now. They 
tell themselves that in Christ’s parables of judgment, 
the fire that is not quenched, the worm that dieth 
not, the outer darkness, the gnashing of teeth, are 
only figures, and that they are rude, pictorial words 
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used to convey truths too spiritual for any earthly 
image. But that reasoning yields no anodyne. 
They are figures, but they have a meaning. The 
spiritual penalty, they declare, has more anguish 
in it than any material pain we may conceive. 
However far it may transcend the power of our 
imagination, however stern may be the message 
for our heart, no one can be honest with the teaching 
of Jesus who does not see that He was certain that 
God could by no means clear the guilty. Even if 
we can “faintly trust the larger hope,” that hope 
leaves no room for believing that God will look 
lightly on sin. 


II 


Consider, in the second place, the significances of 
this dark line in the face of God. Have you never 
known a human face in which there were lines, at first 
sight stern and forbidding, but as you learned their 
meaning, and came to know what lay behind their 
severity, they gave the face its strength and dis- 
tinction and charm? This dark line makes God 
wondrously beautiful. 

Its first significance is Hzs inflexible justice. It 
declares that God has no caprice, that He will not 
trifle with a wrong, nor softly indulge even His own 
and His dearest. It declares that God is unswerv- 
ingly just and impartially righteous towards all men. 
The craving for justice is the most deeply rooted of 
the heart. Have any of you travelled in the East? 
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Do you know the state of the people lying under the 
government of the Turk? What is the first need of 
those who live under such an oppressive rule? The 
weak are oppressed, the labourer defrauded, the 
widow despoiled, the poor man’s lamb is snatched 
away to grace the rich man’s feast. Violence and 
exaction sit in high places. The murderer escapes 
judgment. The rich corrupt justice. Everywhere 
you see the passive, despairing faces of men who 
have lost heart and hope. What is their cry? It 
is the cry for a judge who will do rightly, a judge 
whom no influence can sway, and no secret bribe 
seduce, a judge who will be inflexibly just. You 
hear the echo of that cry of the oppressed in the 
outburst of the Psalmist, when he calls upon the 
heavens and the earth to be glad, the sea to roar, the 
field to be joyful, and the trees of the wood to rejoice 
“ Before the Lord: for he cometh, for he cometh to 
judge the earth; he shall judge the world with 
righteousness, and the people with his truth.” The 
very hope of one who would be inflexibly just inakes 
dumb nature vocal with joy. For the brute creation, 
and even dumb nature, suffer under injustice as well 
as man. Now we can look up at that dark line and 
see its beauty. We can see that justice is a nobler 
attribute in God than an easy generosity. We can 
see that even mercy is not to be exercised at the 
cost of justice; and we are hushed and awed, and yet 
tranquil, because God is too just to do what our 
sin-excusing hearts might do in our weak partialities, 
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clear the guilty. We understand Faber’s simple and 
musical and yet most wise canticle— 
** God’s justice is a bed, where we 
Our anxious hearts may lay, 


And, weary with ourselves, may slee 
? > 
Our weariness away.” 


Its second significance is Hzs wrath at sin. The 

lines of anger, like the lines of grief, do not run in 
’ laughing curves. The darkest line in a human face 
is the line of an anger which is shot through with 
grief. It is not otherwise with the face of God. We 
have seen so many human faces in which love has 
been grieved and heated to a stern anger, that we 
should not wonder at this line in God’s dear face. 
Is there a father here who has a son falling into the 
habit of the drunkard? Has any mother suddenly 
discovered her daughter slipping into secret and 
wilful transgression? How much more gladly would 
you lay all your children in early graves, and suffer 
a lifelong loneliness, rather than see the sanctities 
outraged by their sin? How much sweeter are those 
faces who have only a sorrow behind their gravity, 
but not the knowledge of a shame which has stirred 
them to hot anger. Sir Walter Scott has pictured 
this truth for us in the Heart of Midlothian. He 
draws the austere features of David Deans, grave and 
solemn as those of a man who speaks much with 
God. When the news of his daughter is brought to him, 
the rugged lines of his face stand out in anguish. He 
still hopes that she is guiltless of the crime with which 
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she is charged. But when the convicting evidence 
seems complete, the lines of a holy and solemn wrath 
appear in the strong face. Men who looked upon him 
with the most careless glance might have understood 
how dark anger is when shot through with grief. To 
his other daughter, who feared to speak to him in his 
vexed indignation, he says, “She went out from, us 
because she was not of us; let her gang her gate. The 
Lord kens Histime. She was the bairn of prayers, and 
may not prove a castaway. But never more let her 
name be spoken between you and me.” No human 
anger against sin, however noble be the heart which 
feels it, can perfectly image the wrath of God. But 
both of human and divine anger, at their highest, 
there is this to be said, that it can by no means 
clear the guilty, even though the guilty be its own. 
The third significance is Hzs passionate desire for 
holiness. Here we touch the deeper significance. 
Where only justice and aggrieved wrath are found 
there is no room for mercy or for healing, but where 
a passionate desire for holiness lodges, there is hope 
even for the worst. The angel with the flaming 
sword is not only an angel of vengeance. He is the 
angel who keeps wandering and tempted souls in 
high and austere paths from which their feet might 
decline. The waters of the flood did not only punish 
the guilty. They cleansed the land for the people of 
God. The Canaanites were driven out not merely as 
an act of vengeance on their foul obscenities. God 
had need of a sanctuary for His service. This line in 
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God’s face is darker when it sees the sin of His own, 
because of His passion for holiness. Browning, in the 
Epistle of Karshish, retelling the story of Lazarus, 
sets this truth in a single flash. He pictures Lazarus 
coming back to this world with a new sense of 
spiritual values, and therefore with a passionate desire 


for holiness— 
‘Should his child sicken unto death, why look 

For scarce abatement of his cheerfulness, 

Or pretermission of his daily craft— 

While a word, gesture, glance, from that same child 

At play or in the school or laid asleep, 

Will startle him to an agony of fear, 

Exasperation, just as like! demand 

The reason why—‘’tis but a word ’—object, 

‘A gesture’—he regards thee as though 

Thou and the child have each a veil alike 

Thrown o’er your heads, from under which ye both 

Stretch your blind hands and trifle with a match 

Over a mine of Greek fire, did ye know!” 
It is that “agony of fear, that exasperation just as 
like” lest His child fall into sin, and lie under its 


curse, which makes the dark line in the face of God. 


Ill 


Now let us learn why so many refuse to see the 
truth and beauty of this dark line. The reason is 
that one of the most controlling truths in God’s char- 
acter is overlooked. What stirs God to the depths is 
not suffering, but sin. Under the power of this dom- 
inant emotion of compassion we fix our eyes on 
suffering, until to escape suffering becomes the chief 
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object of life, and to prevent it, the highest service of 
man. But God does not so regard suffering. He 
does not willingly afflict. But if God disregarded 
_ suffering as men conceive Him to do, this world, with 
its unceasing cries of pain and sorrow, would be unin- 
telligible. As Browning sets it in his poem, it is 
a small thing that “his child should sicken unto 
death” compared with even a gesture of sin. Blake 
has characteristically said of God— 


‘He doth sit by us and moan,” 


Blake is seldom so trivial and so unheavenly as in that 
line. Over our sin God does more than sit by us 
and moan. He lets the suffering continue, for He 
makes pain and anguish and tears His ministers ; but 
at sin His heart grows heavy, and His face grows 
dark, and He puts forth all that wisdom and love 
can do to remove its curse and break its power. If 
men would take God’s way, and deal first with the 
world’s sin, the world’s suffering would greatly cease. 

There is one place, and only one place, where all 
this stands clearly out, and that is the place called 
Calvary. There God saw His child sicken unto death, 
but saw neither word nor gesture which touched Him 
with wrath. Nowhere can it be more movingly seen 
than at the Cross that God will by no means clear 
the guilty. Nowhere is it more sadly plain that He 
visits the iniquity of the fathers upon the children, 
than when He laid the sins of men upon the Son of 
Man. In the Cross we see the dark line of God’s 
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face, and understand His justice, His grieved anger, 
and His passionate desire for holiness. We see what 
the prophet described dimly and wonderingly, and 
yet in a vision of truth, when he wrote, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities : the chastisement of our peace was upon 
him; and with his stripes we are healed.” Had 
there been no dark line in God’s face there would 
have been no Cross. What Jesus saw as He was 
dying was this line in a face of love dark with anger 
at the sin of man. 


IV 


LOVE’S SUPREME DISCLOSURE 


**God is love. In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.”—1 JouN iv. 8, 9. 


LOVE is impossible of definition. Yet you all know 
what love is. As children your hearts went out 
unquestioningly to those whose faces bent over you 
in tenderness. As young men and women your 
spirits awoke to that enthralling passion of delight 
and desire whose memory will be fragrant to your 
oldest years. As you have grown older, you have 
been bound by strong cords of yearning affection 
to your children, until your hearts tremble when a 
shadow falls across their lives. There is a love which 
is purer still, that unspeakably solemn love for the 
dead. When we are asked, What is this pure pas- 
sion of delight, of imperial control, with its strange 
power to purify and exalt? we answer, Love is that 
insight and sympathy which craves to bless and 
delights to commune. It is that sense of need which 
can be satisfied only by giving. It is a quenchless 
desire for the well-being of the beloved. In a perfec- 


tion of which we cannot even dream, God is Love. 
4r 
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Because God is this insight and sympathy and delight 
and desire He has made a supreme disclosure of 
Himself. “In this was manifested the love of God 
toward us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him.” 

Now love, as John tells us again and again, is to 
be seen and known only in what it does. We shall 
therefore look at this love of God disclosing itself in 
lovely deeds, and rise step by step to see the supreme 
disclosure in the Cross of Christ. 

The first and simplest thing to say about love is 
this—it is a soczal passion. There cannot be love 
without at least two, a lover and a beloved. The 
man who had never seen the face of a fellow-man 
could not know the meaning of love. The faculty 
of love would be dormant in him, and be felt only as 
an unsatisfied yearning. If God be love, He must 
have loved from all eternity. Before the angels were 
created, or the universe had being, God was love, 
God never dwelt in a still and awful loneliness. 
Heaven was never a cloister of hermit silence. 
Heaven was always a home of fellowship and a 
sanctuary of praise. Men find the great truth of the 
Trinity difficult to comprehend, and more difficult to 
state. But it lies clear, entrancing, comforting, in the 
light of the message that God is love. There was 
love between the Father and the Son, and between the 
Father and the Spirit, before time began to be. When 
the Son emptied Himself of His glory, the most costly 
sacrifice was not that He took our flesh and was found 
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in fashion as a man. This was the supreme loss, 
and the heaviest sorrow, that, as one passes out of 
the love and communion of a home, into a hard and 
alien world, so Christ passed out from the Father into 
the scorn of Nazareth and the outcastness of Nazareth 
and Jerusalem. This truth throbs through His high- 
priestly prayer with an accent of pain. The intense 
moment of that prayer is not reached when Jesus 
speaks of “the glory which I had with thee before 
the world was.” It is reached in that climax of His 
longing when He recalls the love wherewith “thou 
lovedst me before the foundation of the world.” Before 
time began God is love, for love is a social passion. 
The second simple thing to say about love is this 
—love ts creation. Love must create, and it must 
create well-being. Love cannot be inactive. It must 
plan and toil and spend its resources and exert its 
energy. It must devise order, goodness, beauty, joy. 
Here we have the mighty motive of creation. Love 
is the source and creation is the stream. God does 
not love the world simply because He created it. He 
created this world of life and beauty and order because 
He is love. It is always love that builds a home. It 
is always love that makes a garden. It is always 
love that peoples a wilderness. The first words of 
the Bible are a revelation of love: “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” Lift your 
eyes and see the beauty of the world ; walk abroad on 
a summer’s dewy dawn; mark the evening light fading 
into infinite azure ; look up at the hills, or stand by the 
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seashore; gladden your eyes by the sight of the 
valleys covered over with corn. You all find strength 
and solace in such communion with nature. But do 
you remember not only that God is the maker and 
builder of it all, but that it was love which caused 
Him to make and to build? 

This more; you shall remember that God is a 
personal love. He cannot be satisfied with a fair 
and ordered universe of things. 


**So sing old worlds, and so 
New worlds that from Thy footstool go,” 


Browning finely conceives God to say when He craves 
His little human praise. For love seeks response, and 
so God said, “Let us make man in our image, after 
our likeness.” When next you ponder the things of 
your spirit, your faculties of love and joy and hope; 
when you fear, and sorrow, and pray; when you 
hunger and thirst for more than this world can give; 
you shall realise with a strengthening joy that God 
created you with your spiritual capacity to respond 
to Him, because He is love. 

The third simple thing to say about love is this— 
that love is providence. Love cannot be content with 
creation. It must pass on to care, and God’s care is 
His providence. Your little son makes himself a 
rudely shapen boat. Its designing has filled his 
heart and busied his hand for hours. At length he 
launches his little mimic craft by some beach. Does 
he set his venture afloat and then turn his back upon 
it, heedless of its fate? Mark how he waits and 
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watches and risks himself lest his little vessel come 
to untimely shipwreck. Love created it, and love 
hangs over it in absorbing care. And so God did 
not create the universe, and make all things beautiful 
in their season, and set His spirit in man, and then 
turn His back and vanish into silence. He does not 
sit afar off on the world’s edge to see it go. The 
world is not a piece of clockwork, finished once for 
all, and set agoing by an almighty mechanic. It is a 
living and growing organism. God’s eyes are ever 
watching it. His fingers are ever working upon it 
His hands ever devising new beauty in it. What 
sunshine there is in a thought like that! It is not 
difficult to believe in God the Creator. It is almost 
impossible not to believe. The materialist may think 
his way back through a few stages of the world’s 
progress, but he comes at length to the wall that 
blocks his way. The only open door in that wall is 
the great word—God. But it is more difficult to 
believe in God as providence. There is so much that 
is amiss in the world and in human life. Nature is 
red in tooth and claw. Storms desolate the earth 
Pestilence and famine fill the graves with untimely 
dead. Youth is blighted in its bloom. Old age is 
often a weariness and a sorrow. Even the moral 
order of the world seems so imperfect. There are 
wars in which brutal might prevails. There are 
tyrannies which endure. There are nameless sorrows 
which quench the joy of simple and trustful hearts. 
But when you stand upon this mountain-peak and 
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remember that God is love, and that love’s highest 
purpose is the well-being of the beloved, all that 
looks so dark lies in clear light. What is nature, 
with its mingled sunshine and shadow, blight and 
bloom, but God’s school? What is circumstance but 
His lesson book? What is the world with its 
constant call for service but His workshop? The 
struggle and strain and peril and vicissitude of the 
world are only God’s tools. As the simplest and yet 
wisest of all Christian poets wrote in his direst 


extremity— 
‘¢ Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


The fourth thing and the great thing to say about 
love is this—/ove zs grace. This is where love makes 
its supreme disclosure. What is grace but love 
dealing with sin? How does love always deal with 
sin? What have fathers and mothers done for 
their wasteful and prodigal children? What have 
husbands and wives done for those who have filled 
their secret hours with sorrow, and thwarted them in 
every pure and holy purpose? What have friends 
done, in long-continuing patience and in impoverish- 
ing service, for those who have broken promise after 
promise, frustrated every self-denying effort, and 
plunged wilfully into iniquity? What can love do 
for sin but spend itself in redemption? The un- 
written histories and the untold secrets of every 
family are the stories of the costly effort at redeeming 
its prodigals, The unknown sacrifices of many a 
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reticent man and silent woman are those which are 
made, day after day, to win dear ones back to purity 
and truth. What can God, who is love, do for the 
sinner but pour Himself out in costly sacrifice to 
redeem him? 

What a flood of light this casts on the gospel and 
the Cross of Christ! All men wonder at the widening 
dominion and deepening significance of the person of 
Christ. It is the strangest marvel of all time that 
the obscure Carpenter of Nazareth, and the peasant 
Prophet of Galilee, and the Crucified of Jerusalem is 
not the only outstanding figure of the past, but the 
mightiest force and personality of the present. Yet 
how beset with difficulty the story is! Have you 
never stumbled at the Virgin birth and found the In- 
carnation—God manifest in the flesh—a trial to your 
faith? Have you not found the record of those 
stainless years under the Syrian blue, which came to 
their consummation in an uncomforted sorrow and 
a deserted shame, a greater mystery than any other 
event of time? Can you stand below the Cross and 
always find its atonement an easy message to 
receive? But when you read the great words, “In 
this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent his only begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through him.” “ Herein 
is love, not that we loved God, but that he loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins,” 
all lies in light. The birth and the life and the 
death of Christ are seen to be God’s supreme dis- 
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closure of His love. You realise what it means for 
a spirit of infinite holiness to be also a spirit of 
infinite love. The manger and the Cross are only 
love stooping to redeem. 

The fifth thing to say about love is—/ove zs dis- 
cipline. Love’s supreme disclosure is the Cross, but 
love which redeems must pass on to discipline. 
Love’s redeeming work was not done when Christ 
had burst the gates of hell. The dominion of sin 
was broken, but its fascination and power were not 
wholly annulled. No man who has accepted the 
forgiveness of God, and put himself under the master- 
ship of Christ, can be ignorant that the power of in- 
dwelling sin is his most humbling experience. There 
is a work of God for man. There is also a work 
of God in man. Therefore God disciplines his 
redeemed. He chastens by mercy and by judgment, 
through limiting privation and burdening care, by the 
shadow on the heart and the thorn in the flesh, to 
purify and to perfect in righteousness. 

The problems of life find a solution, and its dark 
experiences gleam with beauty, when we see them in 
this light. Asaph found that his feet were almost 
gone and his steps had well-nigh slipped when he 
saw the prosperity of the wicked. The author of the 
Book of Job left its problem of undeserved affliction 
unsolved. It was a mystery too dark for one who 
had not seen Christ’s day. It is his glory that he 
made a meek submission when he could not even 
dimly understand. We are all at times sick at heart 
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over the dark calamities and the strange anomalies 
of life. Men’s faith falters over their long continuing 
sorrows, their unsatisfied hungers, their unredressed 
wrongs. How can God be love when He compels us 
to walk in such darkness and heat? How can God 
be love when He permits such sufferings to fall upon 
the innocent? How can God be love when so many 
lives are lived in hopeless anguish? We forget, for 
one thing, that there are other wills and other powers 
in the world beside the will and the power of God. 
But we forget this, most of all, that because God 
is love He is discipline. His purpose is not the 
pleasing of our flesh; His design is not that we should 
live in soft luxury. “ His will is our sanctification ”— 
the final redemption of body, soul, and spirit, the 
indwelling within you of that hope and joy in God 
which are eternal life. This is love’s final aim in the 
sending of the Son, “That we might live through 
Him.” Therefore God as a husbandman uses His 
pruning knife. Therefore He sits as a refiner watch- 
ing His purifying fires. Therefore He chastens and 
scourges and corrects as a father chastens his son. 
His will is to make us to be partakers of His holiness, 
and to be conformed to the image of His Son. 

One sixth thing to say about love is — love 
zs heaven. In New Testament teaching that is the 
issue of love’s work in the Cross and by the discipline 
of God. Love can never be satisfied without the 
loved one’s presence. and fellowship. “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you, that where I am ye may be 

4 
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also,’ was the last assurance of incarnate love. To 
that message all the New Testament writers make a 
yearning response. “Now we see as in a glass 
darkly, but then face to face,” wrote the apostle 
whose quenchless hope was to see the face of Christ. 
“God is not ashamed to be called their God, for he 
hath prepared for them a city” is the cry of another, 
who saw in his vision the cloud of witnesses in the 
presence of God. “We shall see him as he is” 
declared a third, who looked forward to sitting down 
again to meat with his Lord. Immortality may have 
many reasons to support it, but it rests ultimately on 
that love which has called us friends and will not let 
usgo. Itdepends on that love which will suffer separa- 
tion and absence only for “a little while.” I find 
that the faith and hope of heaven have declined of 
late. I find that even the explicit testimony of 
Christ is ceasing to have weight with some. The 
thought of heaven has become too great, and the 
thought of hell too dark for fearful hearts. But 
because I am assured that God is love, and craves 
the presence and communion of His beloved, and 
because I know Him to be righteousness which can- 
not tolerate sin, Iam convinced both of heaven and 
hell. Jesus will not let Peter and John and Paul, 
and Mary of Nazareth and Mary of Bethany and 
Mary Magdalene, pass into dust and oblivion. Their 
spirits have gone to God who loved them. There 
cannot be only one state and one place for Mary and 
for Judas, for the penitent and for the impenitent 
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thief, for the saintly men and women you and I have 
known, and for the wilful and cynical lovers of lust 
and crime. I am persuaded that every man in this 
world is on pilgrimage, either to the presence and 
communion of God, or to those presences of discord 
and hate in the outer darkness without the gate. 
Have you known and believed the love that God 
hath to us? Do you sometimes long for that simple 
and unquestioning faith in God’s love which you had 
when you knelt at your mother’s knee? That you 
cannot have. God has a better thing in store for 
you. Inthe things of love as much as in the things 
of faith and hope you must put away childish things, 
God has this message for you, which meets all the 
breadth of your manhood’s thought, and all the- 
depth of your manhood’s need: that He is love 
eternal, love that creates, love that provides, love that 
redeems, love that disciplines, love that waits to bid 
us welcome to the Father’s home at last— 
**God loves to be longed for, He longs to be sought, 
For He sought us Himself with such longing and love, 


He died for desire of us, marvellous thought ! 
And He yearns for us now to be with Him above.” 


V 


LOVE IN FOUR DIMENSIONS 


‘For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’—JOHN iii. 16. 

“* Able to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height, and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge,” —EPH. iii. 18. 


THIS great word of Scripture in the Gospel of John 
holds such an infinite truth that one does not know 
how to begin to speak of it. Our thoughts tremble 
and flutter and fail as they look into a message like 
this. It is the lens of the whole revelation. As the 
lens gathers up the converging rays, and focuses 
them into a single stream of intense brightness, so 
this verse gathers up the hints and suggestions, the 
prophecies and foregleams, of the Gospel, and con- 
denses them into a pure white beam of light. If the 
truth of this word were taken home to our hearts, no 
question would vex our minds and no sorrow would 
overwhelm our spirits. The way into faith in God 
would be easy, and the impulse to holiness would 
never fail. 

Yet this is one of the least accepted words. It is 


so great that it seems unreal to most minds, and 
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incredible even to those who crave to believe it, 
One reason why men refuse to accept this message 
is that God is for many an unreality. He seems so 
far away, He is so spiritual, that we cannot think 
of Him as a personality throbbing with a personal 
desire for us. Then there is so much against this truth. 
Nature seems so independent of God and so pitiless 
and cruel. The laws of the universe are so constant, 
so implacable, and they act with such unrelenting 
impartiality, that there seems to be no room for the 
offices of the love of God. The world is full of 
suffering and shame. Pain and tears and death are, 
to the old at least, the key words of its history. 
There are many who mock when the love of God is 
declared. The man who has seen his child’s eyes 
close in death, after days of intolerable agony; the 
woman who has been smitten down in the hours. 
when a coveted joy seemed to be about to crown her 
life ; the family which has fought a stern and losing 
battle with embittering poverty, or haunting insanity 
—these find it almost impossible to believe in the 
love of God. But the subtlest and strongest impedi- 
ment is our sin. Conscience makes not only cowards. 
but doubters of us all. We are all awed by the 
thought of God’s holiness. We are all, in the deepest 
recesses of our consciences, smitten by the moral 
distance between God and man, and we cannot 
believe in His love even when He commends it in the 
death of His Son. Let me then persuade you of the 
love of God, and call you to respond to it. It is 
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almost too high for us, but it can be shown to be the 
most real and credible thing in the world. There is 
an impassioned word of Paul, set in the heart of one 
of his greatest prayers, which may help us to accept 
it. Whenever Paul had a difficulty about God he 
looked at it as it was revealed in Christ. In this 
prayer he enters into the love of God by the way 
of the love of Christ. About that love he uses an 
almost unallowable figure. He is so awed and over- 
whelmed by it, that he speaks of its breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height. He speaks of love in 
four dimensions. What is it but a sublime attempt 
to indicate how immeasurable love is! Yet when we 
apply Paul’s figure to the great gospel message, we 
find it to be the most fitting commentary upon it. It 
fits the clauses of the golden text as perfectly as the 
key fits the wards of the lock. “God so loved the 
world,” that is the breadth of it; “that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” that is the length of it; “that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish,” that 
is the depth of it; “but have everlasting life,” that is 
the height of it. But even after love has been so 
measured by Paul’s daring imagination, it remains 
that “it passeth knowledge.” 


I 


First: the breadth of the love of God—“God so 
loved the world.” That world is a term used in 
Scripture in three different senses, In its first sense 
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it means the universe of created things. “ The world 
and all that therein is.” Its more usual meaning, as it 
is found so frequently on the lips of our Lord and in 
the Epistles, is that of those forces of evil opposed to 
goodness and to God, whose inspiring spirit is the 
evil one. The love of that world is deadly to faith 
and holiness. Its third sense is that which is employed 
here. The world of sinning and suffering, sorrowing 
and rejoicing, loving and aspiring men and women. 
That is the world that God loves. Yet it is the very 
breadth of that love which we find difficult to believe. 
To love the world of light and glory, of rising and 
setting suns, of bird and beast and flower, is almost 
native to our hearts. Every man is a Wordsworth at 
the roots of his being. But to love this world of men 
and women, with their mean and sordid natures, their 
gross and sensual lives, their foul and degraded 
thoughts, that is the breadth of love. Who is there 
who can rise above indifference to the mass of 
men? Who does not at times relapse into hate? 
We take up Mr. Darwin’s Voyage of the “ Beagle,’ 
and read his compassionate account of the natives of 
Patagonia. The picture of their low and sunken state 
of mind fills us with disgust. We read the last book 
of travels in inland China, and we recoil from its 
story of pitiless cruelty and callous greed. We take 
up the account of a criminal trial, and our minds rise 
in revolt at the deliberate malice, the almost diabolic 
love of sin, the shameful delight in dragging others 
into the pit of shame, which is disclosed. Robert 
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Moffat, whose quick and tender heart beat with an 
undying passion for South Africa, confesses that he 
was almost roused to loathing by the brutal and 
sunken minds of the heathen villagers among 
whom he lived. Even Thomas Chalmers confesses 
his deep distaste at the crowds who packed the 
churches, as he preached, and looked up in admiration, 
complaining of “the stare and animal heat and 
pressure.” Yet it is this world whose low and sunken 
state, whose shameless evil and mad rebellion, God 
sees and knows and feels, as you and I do not, that 
God loves. It is the men and women whose sins are 
set in the light of His countenance that God longs 
after. Surely “it passeth knowledge.” Yet there 
are times in our Christian experience when we dimly 
understand this breadth of the love of God. There 
are times when Christ comes to us, and His Spirit 
floods our spirit and in His light we see light. Evil 
passions die down with us. Evil habits fall away 
from us, like the chains of Peter at the touch of the 
angel. A clearer knowledge of God, a firmer purpose 
of doing His will, a more intense delight in righteous- 
ness, a more vivid hope of eternal life are ours. Then 
we are filled with a more generous charity toward 
all men. A new ardour of affection for our fellow- 
believers beats within us. An indwelling compassion 
and pity for the sunken and degraded, and a pure and 
passionate desire after the lost and castaway moves 
us. We are lifted above ourselves; for the love of 
God has been shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 
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Ghost, and we love after His fashion. In these divine 
hours we comprehend something of the breadth of 
that love of God which loved the world. 


II 


Secondly: the length of the love of God—‘He 
gave his only begotten Son.” The test of love, 
accurately and permanently, is to what length it will 
go. There is much that is lightly called love which, 
when tested by this dimension, is found to be un- 
worthy of the name. There is a mild and self- 
complacent benevolence which flings its purse to 
the poor and saves itself further trouble. There is 
an easy and subtly selfish liking which will seek 
another’s company as an animal seeks a south bank 
for the sake of the sunshine. There is a sincere but 
shallow affection which abounds in endearing terms 
and petty gifts. Thereis a whole gamut of feeling, of 
esteem and admiration and respect, down to the basest 
and unholiest sensuality. But no one of these is love. 
Love is that passion whose purity is not shadowed by 
a thought of sin, “Love suffereth long and is kind; 
love envieth not; love vaunteth not itself, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil.” The test of 
love is to what length it will go. Love is not love 
which will not die, or make these sacrifices often 
more bitter and cruel than death, “Hereby per- 
ceive we love,” that is to say the very nature 
of love, “because he laid down his life for us.” 
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“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” 

That test of love we accept and apply every day. 
I can remember a widowed mother left with a family 
of little children. Their father was little more than a 
memory to most of them. I saw the mother toil and 
stint and starve herself, robbing herself of comfort 
and joy, and even of restoring sleep. I was given her 
confidences as her troubled mind thought about the 
future of her children. Her pale cheek turned paler 
at the thought of evil befalling them. I marked her 
strength failing, her step growing feebler, the pallor 
of weakness upon her face. At length the whole 
self-denying tragedy of her life was played out to the 
last scene, and she was laid in her grave. Then at 
last, as her sons stood at her place of burial, did they 
awake to the fact that hers was a love which had 
stood the test of death. So it is always. There is 
no test of love but death. From the soldiers who 
died for Greece in unquestioning calm at Marathon, 
to the obscure girl who gave her life in the fire in 
a mean London street for the little child who had 
fastened on her heart, the one test of love is the 
length to which it will go. 
Test the love of God. It had been easy for God 
to have given what some men call proof. He might 
have written it in letters of light among the stars, white 
as the pillar of cloud by day and radiant as the pillar 
of fire by night. He might have created a new 
world with fresh opportunities for men. He might 
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have altered the external conditions of this world 
and made life a primrose path of ease for idle 
feet. So would some men have God work easy and 
wicked miracles. These would have told us nothing 
of God’s love, for they would have cost Him nothing. 
But God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son. You must come and stand below the 
Cross of Christ before you can comprehend the length 
of the love of God. 


III 


Thirdly: the depth of the love of God—“That 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish.” It 
is beyond our power to comprehend which is the 
more amazing, the gift of God, or the fact that the 
love of God is bent upon those whose wickedness 
is so abhorrent to Him. Whether its breadth or its 
length be the greater we do not know. But its depth 
always fills me with more adoring wonder. We can 
all love the lovable. We are drawn to the gracious, 
the nobly endowed, the charming. We can respond 
to those who lavish their hearts upon us. But how 
many of us have that depth of love which is kind to 
the unthankful and the evil? Let a man prove false 
to us, let him flash out his temper upon us, or block 
our career, or eye us with looks of scorn, or utter to 
his bosom friend some word of contempt, or even 
stand in our sunshine, and hate is born within us. A 
single act of neglect will sometimes dry up the shallow 
pool of our love for a friend, but such is the depth 
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of God’s love that “whosoever”—the guiltiest, the 
foulest, the most abandoned, the most self-despairing 
—“ believeth on him shall not perish.” 

The depth of love is to be understood only in the 
Jove of Christ. It is expounded in all His gracious 
words and merciful deeds. It is set forth in His 
Incarnation, that infinite descent from the presence of 
God, and in His exile from God’s fellowship during 
His earthly life among men. Have we realised the 
deeps of sorrow and trial and pain of that descent? 
When we read of Sister Dora, moving as an ineffable 
presence through the wards of the Walsall Hospital, 
bearing the sickness of wild and dissolute men, hearing 
their ungodly oaths and suffering their unconsciously 
coarse and thoughtless ways, yet bending over them 
with tender pity and dressing their wounds with 
delicate care, we instinctively realise the depth of 
the love that dwelt within her heart. We can 
imagine the descent she made in leaving a home 
of refinement and a circle of admiring affection to 
stoop to such costly tasks. In the light of such a 
human life we may begin to conceive the infinite 
descent of Christ for us sinners and our salvation. It 
was a descent from the eternal glory to the limita- 
tions of our earthly life; from eternal peace and joy 
to hunger and thirst, and weariness and pain; from 
the sanctity of heaven to close contact with the evil 
lives of men; from the Divine honours paid to Him 
by angels and archangels to the malice of the priests, 
the kiss of Judas, and the scorn that smote His face 
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like spray from the lips of the mob. It wasa descent 
from a throne to the anguish and shame and desola- 
tion of the Cross. But all that is not the depth of the 
love of God. This descent was made not for the 
flower of human chivalry, nor for the high and rare 
and lovely among womanhood; not even to save the 
unstained lives of little children ; but for the worst, the 
lowest, the most sunken, for the publican, the harlot, 
the thief, for even the Pharisee and the Sadducee, 
for “whosoever should believe, that they might 
not perish.” “God commendeth his love toward us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 


IV 


Fourthly: the height of the love of God—“ But have 
everlasting life.’ Breadth, length, depth, height. 
How shall we comprehend its height? Its height 
is seen in the high and holy purpose it cherishes. 
Love may be real and yet may be low. It may have 
no vision, no uplifting purpose for the beloved, no 
sublime end to reach. The height of God’s love is 
seen in its ultimate purpose that those He loves 
should have everlasting life. 

What is everlasting life? Not merely length of 
days. Life is energy ; life is blessedness; life is love. 
Everlasting life is eternal energy, eternal blessedness, 
eternal love. It isan energy, a blessedness, and a 
love begun here, to be perfected hereafter. All that 
is meant by eternal life the heart of man cannot 
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conceive, but, in times of vision, it is revealed to 
us by the Spirit. It shall be all the development 
possible to our spiritual nature, as we ascend from 
height to height of righteousness and joy. We shall 
have our powers exalted and enlarged, our capacities 
strengthened, and become more vividly alive. We 
shall have a service nobler and full of delight. We 
shall enter upon the open vision of God, and rise to 
a knowledge compared to which our present acquire- 
ments are but as an alphabet to a rich and copious 
tongue. And, above all, we shall pass into a fellow- 
ship, which shall raise us from triumph to triumph, 
and from glory to glory, and, as Paul says, “ We shall 
be filled with all the fulness of God.” 

Dr. Dale of Birmingham uses an illustration of 
what everlasting life may mean which is as perfect in 
its truth as any earthly image can be. He reminds 
us that there are plants sometimes seen in our 
northern latitudes which are native to the more 
generous soil and the warmer sky of southern lands, 
In their true home they grow to a great height, their 
leaves are larger, their blossoms more luxuriant, and 
of a colour more intense. The power of the life of 
the plant is more fully expressed. So in the sphere 
and clime of everlasting life, the feeble energy and 
blessedness of love, which have begun within our 
souls, and have been expressing themselves in 
halting words, imperfect deeds, colourless graces, and 
mean attainments, shall flourish in their native beauty. 
When eternal life is beating in the fulness of power 
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in us, when we have become wholly like Him whom 
we shall see face to face, whose love is the measure 
and exposition of the love of God, we shall under- 
stand the breadth, the length, the depth, and height 
of that love, whose final purpose is this eternal life. 
Are these great certainties and immortal hopes 
anything to you? They cannot be anything more 
than a strange and difficult melody until you have 
passed through a certain experience. “That ye may 
know the love of Christ,” says Paul, not in the sense 
of fathoming or understanding or comprehending it. 
“It passeth knowledge.” But to know it “with all 
saints ”—as they know it, by a transforming experi- 
ence. The love of God will be only a rapturous 
dream until it is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost. In the heart of this noble and exceed- 
ing wonderful sentence in the Gospel of John, you 
find that oxe word which lifts the truth out of the 
sphere of things heard by the ear into the sphere 
of things accepted by the spirit. That word is 
“believeth.” “Whosoever believeth should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” What is it to 
believe? What is it to believe in God and in His 
love? It is to enter into the consciousness, or, to 
use the simple English word, into the sense of it. It 
is to stand for one moment, whether in a lonely 
silence, or in the midst of a congregation of one’s 
fellow-men, and to be thrilled with the conviction 
that you with those hours of chilling fear lest the 
blotted page be read by mortal eyes, you with the 
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selfish and slothful habits, you with the ungodly 
temper and jealous mind, you with the heart full of 
rebellion against goodness and purity, are never- 
theless loved,—passionately, longingly, sacrificingly 
loved of God. When the human soul realises that 
never did a father pity his children, or a mother 
yearn for her babe, or a lover beseech response from 
his beloved, as God loves and pities and longs for 
you, then he believes. Let us give ourselves up 
each one in this moment to a sense of God’s love. 
Let us not ask ourselves whether we love Him or not. - 
Our love will be unsealed in due time. It is not love, 
but trust, that makes a Christian. Let us cast our- 
selves, our burdens, our sorrows, our needs, our sins, 
on Him who knows them all, and yet loves us in 
spite of them all. He will lead us into His banquet- 
ing house, and His banner over us will be love. 


VI 


CHRIST SHRINKING FROM THE CROSS 


** Let this cup pass from me.” —MATT. xxvi. 39. 


THE simple figure in these words makes an instant 
“appeal. We see a cup filled with a bitter mixture 
proffered to a child. The child hesitates to take it 
and lift it to his lips. He shrinks from the nauseous 
draught with a deep and instinctive distaste. But 
at the bidding of his father he masters himself and 
drains the cup. So Christ shrank from His cross, 
and yet accepted it in a meek obedience to His 
Father’s will. 

Christ never looked out towards His cross without 
reluctance and a hush falling upon His spirit. His 
life had certain summit levels on the way to Calvary. 
As often as He reached one of these heights He saw the 
Cross as the close and consummation of His ministry. 
Its form may not have been clear, but the fact of a 
final sacrifice was one of the certainties in His vision. 
In His temptation in the wilderness; at the marriage 
of Cana of Galilee, when His mother spoke to Him 
and stirred Him to think of His “hour”; when the 
multitude would have made Him a king; on the 
Mount of Transfiguration ; when the Greeks sought 
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to see Him; when the mother of Zebedee’s children 
came craving high place for James and John, Jesus 
foresaw His cross. With the prevision of it there 
came a shrinking from it. It was the feared hour 
of His life, the baptism of His sorrow, the cup of 
His agony. Here, on the night before His passion, 
He sees the Cross etched against the evening light, 
and His shrinking from it trembles on the verge of 
denial. About nothing else in God’s will for Him 
did He pray, “O my Father, if it be possible, let this 
cup pass from me.” 

Why did Jesus so shrink from His cross? The 
answer cannot be given in a single confident word or 
two. Only as we realise what Christ was, and is, 
and shall be; only as we understand what He came 
to be and to do; and only as we see the part which the 
Cross filled in His life, and has filled in the life of the 
race, shall we realise the elements of bitterness in the 
cup from which Jesus shrank. 


I 


The first element in the cup was Hzs mortal pain. 
Christ passed through His dying hours in complete 
self-control. He made His cross a place of counsel, 
of blessing and prayer. We would have been amazed 
had it been otherwise with Him. His death was not 
the end of a long and exhausting sickness. Hecame 
to the close of life in the full vigour of His young 
manhood, “The servant is not above his Lord.” 
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If men have sung psalms while the faggots blazed 
around them, and have held out the recreant hand 
to be first consumed by the flame; if white-robed 
companies have stood in stillness while they awaited 
the lions, and tender women have called to each 
other in words of cheer while the tide chilled them 
into death, we can well believe that Christ passed 
through His hour with tranquillity. But there was 
a peculiar horror at the death of the cross. It had 
for men of finely strung nature, and of sensitive 
organisation, an almost unbearable agony. It is one 
thing for a man of iron nerve, and almost brute-like 
frame, to face the surgeon’s knife. It is another thing 
for a man with keen intense nature, and with a vivid 
imagination, to yield himself to the torture. The 
higher in the scale of being, the finer in the order of 
organisation, the greater is the agony both in anti- 
cipation and in fact. The scourging before the 
crucifixion, the driving in of the nails, the uplifting 
of the beam, the long, slow, fiery agony of the wounds, 
the horror of the thirst,—all of these were vividly 
realised by Jesus and bore in on His mind. “He 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross,” said the apostle, recalling its mortal pain. 


II 


A second element was the loneliness of its shame. 
The very thought of the Cross brought a loneliness 
into Christ’s spirit. He never made a movement 
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towards it without finding Himself going forward 
alone. He saw that what men would desert Him for 
was its shame. As He prayed in the garden He 
knew that some who had cried “ Hosannah!” would 
cry “ Crucify Him! Crucify Him!” At each juncture 
of His life as He had accepted His cross many had 
gone back from Him. Judas had waited until the hour 
had almost struck, but now he had declared himself 
and had passed out to betray Him. Brave hearts had 
been loyal, and continued with Him in His tempta- 
tions, but before the day was done they also will leave 
Him alone. Again and again at the supper-table this 
knowledge of His loneliness breaks through His speech. 
“JT will smite the Shepherd, and the flock shall be 
scattered abroad.” “Ye shall be scattered every man 
to his own, and shall leave me alone.” One element 
in Christ’s cup was the loneliness of its shame. 

Now there are three kinds of loneliness. There is 
the loneliness of solitude—tonic, calming, strength- 
ening. Who does not feel refreshed when now 
and again, in this rushing and noisy life of ours, a 
quiet day is given to us, when body and mind and 
spirit can rest in absolute silence? There is the 
loneliness of character. A man may find himself in 
a community, or in a society, or even in a home very 
greatly alone. No one understands his aim and 
hopes. No one sympathises with his ideals. No 
other heart leaps up with his joys, or is shadowed by 
his sorrows. No man is able to understand his 
secret even when he hungers to disclose it. Moses 
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was alone when he led the people through the wilder- 
ness. Even Joshua had to be left behind when he 
climbed the mountain-top. Elijah stood alone in 
Israel; no son of the prophets could be his com- 
panion. Isaiah and Jeremiah were both alone in 
Jerusalem. John the Baptist lived in his own 
spiritual wilderness before he went out to the wilder- 
ness of Judea. In character all such men stand apart 
from their fellows. They live in the deep solitudes 
of the spirit. Jesus knew both these lonelinesses. 
He sought the solitude of the seashore and of the 
mountain-top and of the olive garden. He often 
passed into the quiet of the early morning and 
the silence of the night. He accepted the loneli- 
ness of His character, saying even among His 
disciples, “I have yet many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now.” “I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of.” But this third 
loneliness of shame He-shrank from, as all men 
shrink from it. Take up the Book of Job and 
read the story of the loneliness of his shame. 
That great poem is full of words of passionate 
protest and reproach which bewail the loneliness 
Job’s shame brought to him. Men’s averted 
eyes, their withheld salutations, their haughty mien 
as they passed him by, their blundering accusa- 
tions, their confident rebuke where once their 
praise had hailed him, smote him like a scourge. 
Take up Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables and read the 
story of his hero’s loneliness when men discover his 
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shame. Lover, friend, acquaintance fall off from 
him. Little children look at him with distrustful 
eyes. Homes once open to him are barred against 
him. The common tavern will not have him asa 
guest. Justice looks upon him and forgets to hold 
the balance even. Jean Valjean’s agony was in great 
measure the loneliness of his shame. Or let any 
man recall the hour when some shame fell on him or 
on his house. Do you remember the silence of that 
loneliness? How few sought your door! How few 
called with a word of cheer! You heard the huzzas 
which acclaimed the success of the man next door. 
Your friends seemed to have forgotten you. “I was 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not,” said Jesus 
in His parable, declaring the loneliness of shame. 

Take up your Gospels and read the story of that 
loneliness. It fell upon Him as soon as the shadow 
of the Cross darkened the path. All the disciples 
forsook Him and fled. He stood alone all night in 
the high priest’s house. He stood alone before 
Caiaphas, and before Herod at Pilate’s judgment- 
seat. He walked alone along the Via Dolorosa, 
where an unwilling stranger was compelled to carry 
His cross. He was alone in all the hours of His 
agony while the soldiers gambled for His clothes. 
As you remember these things you will understand 
the words, “I have trodden the winepress alone; and 
of the people there was none with me.” An element 
in the cup was the loneliness of its shame. 
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III 


The third element was zts mental anguish. The 
Cross of Christ shall never cease to be a tragedy. 
But we can see it now, in the light of centuries of 
Christian experience, Christian history, and Christian 
thought, to be a splendid triumph. We can see how 
inevitable, how fitting, and how victorious a close it 
was to such a life. Wecan see the heroic chivalry 
and upbearing courage of all such dying. We can 
see the light and freedom, the peace and joy, the 
healing and cleansing, which are still flowing as 
rivers of water of life from Christ’s death. But was 
it all clear to Christ? He had, no doubt, an anti- 
cipation of such an issue throughout His whole 
ministry. He had studied Isaiah too deeply, and 
pondered the scapegoat and the lamb too often, to 
mistake the issue of His life and the climax of His 
purpose. It had become clearer to Him in every step 
of the way. He knew that He must be lifted up from 
the earth to draw all men unto Him. He knew that 
He must give His life a ransom for many. He knew 
that He was the seed to fall into the ground and to 
die and to bring forth much fruit. But now, as He 
stands at the foot of the cross, and as He faces the 
actual deed, there is given Him a keen mental 
anguish. Was this the hour? Was this the way? 
Could this be the will of God? 

On the eve of September 22, 1862, Abraham 
Lincoln sat with the proclamation of the emancipa- 
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tion of the slaves before him unsigned. Liberty to the 
slave had been one of the purposes of his life. He 
had thrown himself into the struggle for the abolition 
of slavery with all the vehement energy of his nature 
from his earliest youth, He had prophesied its 
coming with a fervent hope. Throughout the years 
of his Presidency he had cherished the high ambition 
that his might be the hand to strike off the fetters. 
Yet when he faced the actual deed he hesitated. He 
took up his pen and laid it down again and again 
throughout the long hours of that sleepless night. 
The strong man trembled with mental anguish. He 
knew in how many hearts, both South and North, a 
tumult of thanksgiving to God would swell. Heknew 
how holy and necessary and inevitable it was. Yet 
he asked, with quivering lips, “Is this the hour?” 
“Is this the way?” “Is this the means God desires — 
me to use?” “Is there no other way, gentler, more 
patient, less violent than this? Is this the will of 
God?” The grey of the morning light broke in before 
he signed his name. 

When we think that Christ always found it easy 
to know God’s will we do greatly err. With us the 
greater difficulty is the doing of the will of God. With 
Christ the problem was to know that will. As soon 
as God’s will became clear to Him He went forward 
to it with animation of spirit. No other could ever 
sing as He sang, “I delight to do thy will, O my 
God.” “Thy statutes have been my song in the 
house of my pilgrimage,” might have been His psalm 
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on the Cross. Within His pure consciousness the word 
of God was heard as a clear voice is heard in a still 
and listening sanctuary. But here in Gethsemane He 
suffered mental anguish both as to the knowledge 
of God’s will and obedience to it. When the light 
fell clearly on the path, and He saw the Cross as the 
inevitable duty, the mental anguish is over. You can 
hear the calm of His spirit in His words, “ Rise up, let 
us be going.” . 


IV 


The fourth element was His desolation of soul. Its 
mortal pain, the loneliness of its shame, and its mental 
anguish are undoubted elements in the bitterness of 
the cup. But all these together cannot fully explain 
the agony in Gethsemane. There is something else 
more inward and spiritual, something unique, awful, 
and appalling to Christ in it. It is not merely the 
torture of the body or the sorrow of the heart or the 
anguish of the mind. It is the desolation of the soul. 
The step God called upon Him to take seemed to 
separate Him from God. Was it His Father’s will 
that He should go out from His presence, and find it 
night? 

Now what causes desolation of soul? What gives 
us the sense that God is no longer near, no longer 
mindful, no longer loving? Why are all children 
natural believers, and all older hearts prone to doubt? 
What gives desolation of soul is,in a single word— 
sin. It may be, it commonly is, our own sin. We 
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all know the hour in which we awake to feel the dark- 
ness and the pain and the hell of our desolation. Even 
young and tender hearts who have to repent only 
the fretful disobediences of thoughtless hours; even 
brave and chaste spirits who have never yielded to 
gross temptations; even keen and sensitive souls 
who tremble at the thought of a heinous iniquity, 
know this desolation. He had been a wit in his 
youth, Charles Lamb heard a man of iron frame 
and stern face, who lived an austere life, confess with 
manifest shame ina Quaker meeting. For once the 
genial and sympathetic essayist failed to understand 
the pathetic sorrow of a troubled soul. He did not 
know the sting an accusing conscience can give toa 
quickened spirit. When we have sinned wantonly 
against light and knowledge and the appealing 
whisper of God’s Spirit, we have that desolation which 
can be seen in our remorse, our prayerlessness, our 
bitter thoughts of ourselves and others, our shaken 
trust in God. 

But in a pure heart, desolation of soul may be 
caused not only by one’s own sin but by the sin of 
others. One man’s sin always clouds the blue of 
other men’s heaven. It always breeds doubt and 
fear. It always withers what might have been 
beautiful, and blasts what might have been strong. 
When that sin is the wrong-doing of some one whom 
we love, with whose well-being our life is bound 
up, for whose purity and grace we have prayed and 
striven, then his sin desolates our soul. Nathaniel 
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Hawthorne tells a story of the young and stainless 
girl who was the unwilling witness of a revolting 
crime. It was a look into hell. It gave her a secret 
which became a sleepless agony. It wrought havoc 
in her imagination. It stung her conscience with 
an incurable wound. She found no relief for her 
thoughts and no rest for her spirit until, Protestant 
though she was, she had poured the story into an 
unknown ear ina Romish confessional. Her desola- 
tion was perhaps even greater than if she had done 
the deed with her own hand. 

In this way the sin of man desolated the soul of 
Christ. Christ was one with man in blood. “He 
was born of a woman.” He was one with man in 
life. “He was tempted like as we are.” He was one 
with man in His thirst for God. That never wholly 
dies out of the worst of men. He also prayed with 
strong crying and tears. And in this hour He took 
His stand with man. He looked into the depths 
of their sin with a shame man never felt, and with a 
repentance man never knew. He became one with 
men in their lot and state, and in their condemnation ; 
and so became one with them in their desolation. To 
a human spirit this desolation is often only a 
benumbing and shadowing sorrow. To the sinless 
Christ it was an agony. Mark you, it was not that 
God had withdrawn Himself, or ceased to be gracious, 
or that His love had failed at the spring. It was this, 
that the cloud of sin was passing between God and 
Christ, and He feared as He entered the cloud. Here 
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is the deepest depth of it all. He was willing to be 
sundered from God, to have His name blotted out, 
to be accursed from God, to go out into the desola- 
tion of a forsaken soul, if He could redeem man from 
the desolation which is eternal. That was the agony 
of the garden. Out of it He passed in tranquillity 
to go to His cross. Once and once only it recurred. 
That was when He was dying. It revisited Him as 
an actual realisation when He cried, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” He seemed to 
be suffering all that He had feared. But we know 
the truth as Mrs. Browning sets it in her rhythmical 
verse, written as a lament over Cowper’s grave, when 
she recalled that pure but frenzied spirit also brooding 
in his sense of desolation of soul— 
“* Deserted! who hath dreamt that when the cross in darkness 
rested 

Upon the victim’s hidden face, no love was manifested ? 

Deserted ! God could separate from His own essence rather ; 

And Adam’s sins have swept between the righteous Son and 

Father. ” 

“Let this cup pass from me” prayed Jesus. Yet 
He drank it. Because He drank His cup, and hung 
in desolation on the cross, there is this cup, with its 
wine of forgiveness, which we shall now drink in the 
conscious presence of God. 


VII 


THE CONTRASTS OF THE NIGHT 
OF BETRAYAL 


‘©The Lord Jesus, the same night in which he was betrayed, took 
bread.”—1 Cor. xi. 23. 


I HAVE been long accustomed to think that this 
sentence marked only a point of time. The writer 
seemed to me, at first sight, to be fixing, with an 
historian’s sense of the value of an exact detail, the 
hour at which Jesus gave the Lord’s Supper to the 
Church. One could not help wondering why this act 
of betrayal had been selected as the time-determining 
incident of that long and eventful night. The writer 
might rather have set down “the same night in 
which He washed the disciples’ feet,’ with the fine 
suggestion of a moral and spiritual cleansing before 
men should eat and drink at the table. He might 
have written “the same night in which He prayed 
His high priestly prayer,” with its unveiling of what 
Communion at its highest should be, and its declara- 
tion of His desire for men’s holiness. He might have 
prefaced the warrant by the words, “the same night 
in which He went into the garden,” with its remem- 
brance of the cost of our redemption to Christ’s 
77 
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spirit. These events mark that night with a greater 
glory. But as these familiar and often read words 
of our text haunt the ear, and the recollection stirs 
the heart, the mind is quickened and the writer’s 
purpose in recording the betrayal is seen. Paul is 
not setting down a date. He is pointing out a 
pathetic contrast. His mind is busy with the sug- 
gestions of the contrast between the act that founded 
this feast and the act that betrayed its Lord. He 
is looking into a dark and shameful deed, and Christ’s 
act shines out in clearer light. He sees the grace of 
this closing deed of the life of Jesus to be the more 
lustrous because of the darkness of His betrayal. 


“How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” 


What we have here, then, is a portrait of Jesus. It 
is a portrait painted after the manner of Rembrandt. 
Rembrandt’s method was to paint in decisive contrast 
of light and shadow. His background is always 
dark. The face he paints stands out in strong 
relief, and its features are made more vivid by throw- 
ing an intense ray of light upon them. So Paul 
paints this portrait of Jesus about to sit down at the 
feast on the dark background of this deed of betrayal. 
Against it, in clear contrast, there is set the patience, 
the tenderness, the steadfastness of Jesus. Those 
long and heavy hours of that night in which Judas 
sat by Christ’s side make the darkest background 
against which any character was ever set. For the 
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figure of Jesus as Paul sees Him is that of one who 
is spreading a table of forgiveness and cleansing in 
the very hour when malice and greed and hate are 
compassing His death. 

This contrast may be distributed in three par- 
ticulars. There is, in the first place, the contrast of 
grace with sin; in the second place, of faithfulness 
with treachery; and in the third place, of love with 
hate. Let us take these three in that order. 


I 


First: the contrast of grace with sin. The betrayal 
of Jesus by Judas was not a single act. It came to 
its climax in the kiss given in the garden. But it 
was a series of thoughts, resolves, decisions. All of 
them were known to Jesus. He had watched the 
tragedy in the heart of Judas as a chemist might 
watch a process, or a physician might watch the 
progress of a disease. On that last night He marked 
the final stage in the course of evil. He saw the 
fever rise to a burning flame. He heard the betrayal 
in the words on the lips of Judas. He saw it in 
the shifty glances of his eyes. He read it in the 
sullen anger of his heart. All that is hideous and 
repulsive and pitiless in sin sat down with Him at 
the feast. We know that it is not the most aban- 
doned profligate who so fully incarnates sin as the 
man whose face and words are fair, and his cloaked 
_ malice inspired by hell. Jesus might have turned aside 
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in loathing, and broken forth in exposing and wither- 
ing rebuke. Yet with the hand of the betrayer 
dipping in the same dish with Him He sets up this 
sacrament for sinful men. That is the contrast of 
grace with sin. 

One of our modern writers tells the story of a 
woman whose husband, to whom she had given her 
loyal love, had been false. He had broken every 
vow. He had brought her to poverty. He had 
made their common name a byword. He had become 
an idle, shiftless scoundrel, who went, she knew not 
where, for weeks at a time. Driven by want, after 
a long absence, he came back to her home. He 
made no profession of repentance. He had only 
a sick and helpless brute’s whine for relief. The 
woman looked on him for a short space in silence. 
A strong revulsion against him rose within her. Yet, 
as she saw his degradation and misery, her pity was 
stirred. The memory of a better past rose up within 
her to cover his misdeeds, as a rising tide will cover 
a foul stretch of beach. Her love broke out as a 
fresh spring. She took her hard-earned savings and 
relieved his wants. But the writer adds, that as she 
did so a gleam of beauty rested on her worn face, 
a soft lovelight filled her eyes. She was walking in 
heavenly places with Christ. Grace was triumphing 
over sin, 

It was a sight like that which Paul saw when he 
wrote, “the same night in which he was betrayed, 
he took bread.” He saw Jesus quenching sin by 
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grace. He saw Jesus doing one of the deeds which 
best revealed Him. It always isin a dark night of 
betrayal that grace finds its widest opportunity. It 
was on that first night of betrayal, when man was 
false to his Maker and ate the forbidden fruit, that 
God came calling in the cool of the day. It was in 
the night, when unholy passions ran riot in the streets 
of Sodom, and its doom hung in the heavens over it, 
that the angels of mercy passed through its gate. It 
was in the night, when Israel came out of Egypt and 
stood with bitter murmurings and angry thoughts of 
God, and threats against His rule, that He wrought 
His great deliverance in the sea. Never did night and 
darkness fall upon God’s people, and rebellion and 
treachery fill their hearts, and deeds of evil fill their 
hands, but there was God, even though angry, still 
patient, long-suffering, entreating, redeeming, doing 
some incredible deed of grace. And never have you 
and I come to a night when we have betrayed truth 
and purity and love, but there has been God and His 
grace. Sometimes in some dear one’s face and 
unexpectedly gentle word, sometimes in some sur- 
prise of His providence, sometimes in some word of 
rebuke whose inner meaning we alone knew, God’s 
grace has sought to stem the course of our sin. 
Here, in the darkest night of earth’s story, when 
East and West alike were false to justice and to 
truth, when the kings of the earth had set themselves, 
and the rulers had taken counsel together against 


the Lord and His anointed, when priest and scribe, 
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and even disciple, stood on the other side, the loveliest 
deed of grace was done. “On the same night in 
which he was betrayed, he took bread.” 


II 


Second: the contrast of faithfulness with treachery. 
Our Lord’s last night was one of mingled joy and 
sorrow. It had hours of peace and exaltation, but 
towards its close the shadows deepened. The 
shadows of His shrinking from death, of His be- 
wilderment at God’s will and way, of His prevision of 
the Cross, of His desertion by His own, and of the 
burden and shame of His last hour, quenched every 
joy but the joy set before Him. But the darkest 
shadow fell on Him from the treachery of Judas. 
“Now is my soul troubled,” He cried, and we know 
where His eyes rested. They had caught sight of 
the face of Judas. There is no wrong baser than 
treachery. There is no pain so personal. It is the 
most execrated of crimes and the most difficult to 
forgive. In the annals of Scottish history there are 
two events which stand out as the blackest and 
foulest to people’s minds. They are both deeds of 
treachery. For generations men have spoken of 
“the fause Menteith who betrayed Wallace” with a 
strangely perpetuated resentment. No later indict- 
ment rouses the national feeling like the story of the 
massacre of Glencoe. Simple Scottish faces grow 
as dark as the gloomy glen itself when they tell the 
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story to their children. It is due to the same moral 
reaction against treachery that in every army the 
traitor is punished with a swift and unrelenting 
stroke. The deserter from the ranks is treated as 
a felon. The coward’s uniform is stripped from him 
and he is drummed out of the ranks. The traitor is 
set with his face to the wall, and the levelled muskets 
rain death upon him, and his body is cast into an 
unmarked grave. The man whom you find it diffi- 
cult to forgive, whose name recalls a deed of false- 
hood, is the man whose words were fair, whose actions 
were secretly base. The Gospels reflect this instinct- 
ive resentment at the traitor’s deed. The evangelists 
never mention the name of Judas with compassion. 
The kindest word is that sombre sentence in Peter’s 
prayer, “that he might go to his own place.” To the 
Gospel writers he is always “Judas Iscariot, which 
also betrayed him.” 

But the contrast Paul saw was not simply between 
a persistent treachery and the absence of resentment, 
but between that treachery and a persistent faithful- 
ness. The night in which He was betrayed was not 
only the night of His patience but of His noblest 
loyalty. It was a loyalty which Judas keenly 
tempted. Paul knew that Jesus loved Judas. He 
had chosen him in an hour of hope. He had trusted 
him and given him a place of honour. He had 
privileged him with three years of fellowship. For 
a man so loved, so hoped in, so trusted, to play the 
traitor’s réle brought Christ not only grief but the 
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temptation to give up His work. Had it been a 
Pharisee who had hardened his heart for the deed, or 
a Sadducee who had plotted with Caiaphas, or had 
it been some poor publican tempted by the thirty 
pieces of silver, He might have borne it; but it wasa 
man with whom He had held sweet counsel, in whose 
company He had gone to the house of God. That 
assailed Christ’s purpose with keen dissuasion. 
Why should He die for men when one of His own 
chosen twelve would betray Him? Those of you who 
know the story of Mazzini may remember how dark 
and hopeless he grew when men whom he had 
trusted, who had rallied to his call and seemed to 
share his passionate ardour for Italian freedom and 
unity, fell away from him, and were willing to betray 
him to his foes. We think gently of Mazzini’s em- 
bittered mind and his reproachful words. We do 
not wonder that there were times when he was 
tempted to leave a nation, which could so disappoint 
him, to its brokenness and oppression. It is the finest 
jewel in Mazzini’s crown that the treachery of men, 
though it embittered him, did not quench his zeal or 
lower the high ideal that he had seen in his vision, 
But you have only to lift your eyes from so noble 
and pathetic a figure as Mazzini to Jesus to see how 
far this gentle, loving, patient, tender heart exceeds 
all human. Without a murmur, without a bitter 
word, in faithfulness He goes forward to His cross, 
to be betrayed. “On the night on which he was 
betrayed, Jesus took bread.” 
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Third: the contrast of love with hate. It is, I think, 
safe to say that this is the deepest contrast in Paul’s 
mind. To Paul the most marvellous thing about 
Jesus was not His wisdom, nor His holiness, nor His 
meek endurance. It was His love; that love which 
to Paul passed knowledge, and constrained him 
with its resistless force; that love which had not 
been quenched by his own years of sin. Paul never 
speaks of Christ’s love without seeing the heavens 
open. He becomes a poet with a poet’s vision, and 
his rugged prose passes into a poet’s music. On this 
night he sees love contrasted with hate. He sees 
love baffled by hate. 

Now it is one of life’s saddest ironies that love is 
so often baffled. Love cannot be quenched. Many 
waters of coldness and unkindness and scorn cannot 
quench it. It does not ebb like the Solway. Love 
can hardly be wearied; but it can be baffled. The 
tenderest prophecy of the Old Testament is the Book 
of Hosea. The message of Hosea springs out of, 
and is interpreted by, the story of a love which was 
baffled. He tells us of the husband who strove by 
appeal and by sacrifice to win a wife from a life of 
shame, and he failed. The most moving passage in 
Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King” is that in which 
King Arthur bids farewell to his Queen Guinevere, 
and declares that his heaviest grief is the baffling 
of his love. The poignant lines are those in which, 
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after declaring the hopes he had that she would feel 
his purpose and rejoice in his joy, the king bewails 
that even his love had failed to keep her pure, and 
then adds— 


‘* For think not, tho’ thou wouldst not love thy lord, 
Thy lord has wholly lost his love for thee.” 


But the Jocus classicus, the page on which the 
whole story is told, is not that of an Old Testament 
prophet, or any master of modern literature, nor even 
of any record from our own humbler and yet love- 
baffled lives. It is the story of the night in which 
He was betrayed. I can believe that when the 
evangelists told it to the men of the years after the 
Cross and the tomb, the tears filled their eyes. We 
wonder how Judas could win past the love of Christ 
to his sin. Never did love so strive to enmesh a man 
in its soft and clinging toils as Jesus did Judas. 
Every word spoken at the feast can be shown to be 
another barrier to impede his way. Christ’s love was 
baffled by the blinding, desecrating, vindictive hate 
in His betrayer’s heart. Christ’s love had been baffled 
before. He looked upon the rich young ruler and 
loved him, yet He had to let him go. He looked upon 
Jerusalem, and loved it. What a wealth of tender 
suggestion there is in His image of the hen gathering 
her chickens under her wings as shelter. When He 
thought of the holy city’s doom, His eyes were full 
of tears. Now when Judas goes out in his envenomed 
hate Christ’s grief is a heavier mourning, For here 
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is love, intimate, personal, pleading, yet baffled after 
all. So when Paul would lustre this ordinance with 
glory, when he would invest it not only with awe, but 
with an atmosphere of love, and make it a place 
of healing for troubled souls, he recalls the fact that 
it was given by love, in the night when love was 
baffled by hate. 

All this rises up to a word of singular comfort 
to our hearts. Every sincere man approaches the 
ordinance of the Lord’s Supper with a flutter of 
hesitation. He has inward questionings. He feels. 
a dark remorse, which he prays God may become 
a true penitence. Nowhere do our sins stand out so 
crimson as against the white cloth of the Lord’s. 
Table. Certain great words about eating and drink- 
ing judgment to ourselves fence this table, without 
need of further word from man. They have often 
debarred men who have misread their meaning and 
misunderstood their character. We sometimes turn 
the call to examine ourselves into a protest against 
our approach. We turn a strait gate into a shut door. 
And surely if we come to this supper, as Judas came, 
with an evil purpose in our hearts, with an unrepented 
sin to which we mean to cleave, with a passion we 
intend to nourish, it weve better that we should not 
come at all. But if we come with the sincere desire 
to be true, the unreserved confession of our sin and 
weakness and need, and a fixed will to be loyal, we 
need have no fear. We may sit down in quietness 
and confidence, for it is when the memories of our 
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past flush our faces with shame, and are loud in their 
condemnation, that the lesson of the night in which 
He was betrayed yields us its singular comfort. 
When we read not only that Jesus washed the 
disciples’ feet even at the table, but cleansed their 
hearts of sullen pride and worldly ambition, we can 
take heart of grace. But when we recall how He 
strove to keep the wilful traitor within the fold, we 
can be sure that He will also cleanse us and purge 
out our traitor thoughts, if we will but allow Him. 
When we read that it was on the night in which He 
was betrayed that His grace triumphed over sin, His 
faithfulness over treachery, and His love, though 
baffled by one whose hate He could not expel, never 
failed, we can take new heart and find fresh comfort. 
With whatever disloyalty of heart, in whatever mood 
of alienation, with whatever lurking purpose of evil, 
we have come here to this table, we can now, in 
this moment, yield ourselves to Him whose love 
not even betrayal could quench. The heaviest and 
most awful sin you and I can commit here is to 
persist in our evil purpose while we are putting our 
hand in the dish with Him whose love is breathing 
in upon our hearts, 


VIII 


HE JOVYoSH ie DEPORTE HIM 


** Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject 
unto you; but rather rejoice, because your names are written in 
heaven. In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I thank thee, 
O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes,”— 
LUKE x. 20, 

‘“*Who for the joy that was set before him endured the cross.”— 
HEB. xii. 2. 


A DEEPER gladness has flooded the whole range of 
human experience since Jesus lived and died. We 
have a new joy in nature. The lilies which whiten 
the hillsides in the spring wear a more spotless 
bloom; the sparrows in the eaves have a higher 
value. The face of man shines with a purer loveli- 
ness since Jesus came. We have an intenser joy in 
life, and our common toil has a new sanctity since 
Jesus toiled. The delights of love and home and 
friendship have been purified. The heavy burden 
of our common cares has been lightened. Grief 
has worn a more placid face. Sin and death have 
been robbed of their power. Jesus became the Man 
of Sorrows that He might increase our joy. 

But the joy Jesus came to give is the joy of the 
spirit. The joys of eae He called upon us to 
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gratify sparingly and watchfully. Even the joys 
of a nobler quality are to be accepted with a certain 
soberness and fear. The joys of the spirit are to 
be entered into with a complete abandonment. 
“These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy 
might remain in you, and that your joy might be full.” 

In spiritual joy there are four degrees. Jesus 
distinguishes three of them here. There is a joy 
which Jesus discouraged. “Notwithstanding in 
this rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto 
’ That is the joy of service. There is a joy 
Jesus commended. “But rather rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven.” That is the joy 
of the redeemed. There is a joy Jesus indulged. 
“In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said, I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes.” That 
is the joy of the acceptance of the will of God. And 
then there is a joy about which Jesus was silent. 
“Who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross.” That is the joy Christ desired. 


you.’ 


I 


First: the joy Christ discouraged—the joy of service. 
We need not wonder at the exuberant joy of the 
disciples. To see men possessed by evil spirits, 
and held under their foul and desecrating dominion, 
brought back to self-control and sweet sanity by a 
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word, might well elate men’s hearts. You have 
known some measure of that joy. A little child has 
had his young heart set on Jesus in some solemn 
hour of your appeal. A face blotted by the tears 
of shame has been lightened because you have 
brought the comfort and the strength of some 
message of God. A young man’s eyes have 
gleamed with faith because of a word of Christ you 
have fitly spoken. A drunkard has been redeemed 
from his vice, and walks in a steadfast sobriety 
through the wrestling of your prayer and the 
patience of your self-denying endeavour. Then 
your heart has leapt up within you. A flood of joy 
has pulsed through you, and you are quick with 
your words of ecstasy, “Lord, even the devils are 
subject unto us through thy name.” 

That may seem a joy to be unstintedly indulged. 
To read some religious newspapers, and to listen 
to certain religious reports, one would think that 
the joy of serving was the highest of all. Christ 
looks on it with an anxious heart. He knows how 
closely it is beset by peril. He sees how prone 
jubilant hearts are to pride and vanity and conceit. 
He knows how arrogance and self-sufficiency creep 
in. With a swift look back to a day beyond the 
story of our race He saw the fall of the angels 
through their spiritual pride. “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” Already the marvellous 
and sensational and miraculous were eclipsing for 
these disciples the tenderer and lovelier grace of 
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the gospel. What did a few devils more or less 
in the world matter, if these children of the kingdom 
were to be seduced from humility and patience in 
the spring-time of their life? As they looked up 
they saw His troubled face, and heard His words: 
“Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, that the spirits 
are subject unto you.” 

Mark the neglect of that warning of Jesus. If 
you take the wide range of the history of the 
Church, you will find that many of its tyrannies 
and its proud assumptions have been bred by this 
proud joy in service. The despotism which has 
ended in the Papacy began there. The arrogance and 
the anti-Christian claim of the priest has flourished 
in hearts puffed up by their spiritual success. 
Schisms which have rent the Church asunder, and 
controversies which have ranged round striking per- 
sonalities, have been nursed in minds inflated and 
intoxicated with this joy of service. Have we not 
seen it with our own eyes? The generous giver has 
poured out his wealth in the service of God. He 
has seen it producing untold blessing. He becomes 
dogmatic, exacting, self-exalting, difficult to work 
with. Spiritual pride too often mars his moral 
character. A man has begun some humble work 
in an unselfish loyalty to Christ, and had his hours 
of joy when souls were gathered into the fold. But 
arrogance and conceit and self-exultation assailed 
him, and he fell from his first estate. Men have 
entered the Christian ministry, and in their youth 
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have done exploits for God. What a joy they have 
had in the early days of their service! But egotism, 
and love of praise, and eagerness for pre-eminence 
were fostered in their hearts, and they closed their 
ministry with a long stretch of barren years. No 
one is so keenly tempted as the popular evangelist. 
Have you not seen him fall from his heaven? He 
stands before his fellow-men and holds them in 
hushed suspense. He hears a sob break from their 
repentant hearts. He sees men delivered from the 
devils of greed and sloth and sensuality by his word. 
What a tumult of joy is calling within him! What 
an intoxication of delight masters him! These 
hours of joy are his hours of peril. He is tempted 
to sink into the mere declaimer, the gatherer of a 
crowd, the jester with the things of God. He 
often falls into dark sins that make men who owe 
their souls to him wonder and sorrow. After he 
has preached to others he himself has become 
a castaway. “Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you.” 


II 


Secondly: the joy Jesus commended—the joy of 
the redeemed. “Rather rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” That, at first sight, seems a 
lower and less noble source of joy. There is a 
secular cant which cries that any care for the salva- 
tion of one’s own soul, or any joy in it, is a masked 
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selfishness. There is a religious cant which says 
that a man should be so busy caring for other men’s 
souls, that he has no time, and no need, to care for 
his own. But surely a man’s moral and spiritual 
well-being should be his first concern. A man has 
no right to trouble himself about keeping his 
neighbour’s door-step clean unless he has first 
cleansed his own. The leper will be excused from 
attending to another man’s scab until his own leprosy 
be healed. To point out the mote in one’s neigh- 
bour’s eye and to neglect the beam in one’s own is 
not after the mind of Christ. When a man knows 
all that redemption is, and all it may mean, when 
he feels all its healing and uplifting power, when he 
realises that all is due to the will of God, he will 
humbly rejoice that his name is written in heaven. 
Look into the figure here. What is it to have 
one’s name written in heaven? Jesus recalls the 
Roman slave, a mere tool and chattel held at the 
will of some master, who uses the strength of his 
body, the skill of his fingers, and the cunning of his 
brain. Mark him, in the fine craftsmanship of a 
Roman slave, doing a bit of work which charms his 
own eye and wins his master’s praise. The lines 
of pleasure and of pride are seen in his servile face. 
But when his master bids him rise and follow him 
to the Curia, and takes his pen and writes the slave’s 
name as a freeman in the book of the citizens of 
Rome, there is a higher joy. The slave has become 
the man. He lifts his enfranchised eyes to his 
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master’s face, and the vision of a new life of liberty 
and the gleam of a tender gratitude shine through 
them. The joy he had in the work of his subtle 
brain and pliant fingers is a wintry pleasure com- 
pared to the full flood of humbler delight that his 
name has been written among the freemen of Rome. 

Let me bring this truth home to your hearts, and 
you will see reasons and reasons why Jesus gives 
this joy a higher place. The joy of the redeemed 
is really a nobler joy than the joy of service. What 
were you? One of you had a past you thank God 
that those you love best shall never know. Another 
has felt the sweep and scourge of a sordid tempta- 
tion, and was swept away in its flood. Another has 
felt the tyranny of an overmastering evil habit. 
Another has broken his most solemn vow, and come 
to the hour when he has mocked at his best resolve 
and strove even to quench his remorse. Another has 
felt the impotence of his will, and become a mere 
drifter in life. But some great word was spoken to 
you. “Thy sins, which are many, are forgiven thee.” 
“There is therefore now no condemnation to them 
which are in Jesus Christ, who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.’ “And such were some 
of you: but ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God.” Then you looked up 
and you saw God writing your name in heaven 
among the redeemed. What was your joy in any 
service, in any gift or word or deed, compared to 
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your joy in that redemption? You understand the 
heart of him who wrote in his large characters, with 
his own hand, “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Most men become true in the hour of death. 
Then, if God grant the clear mind, they see, as Jesus 
saw, how petty and how full of peril is the joy of 
casting out devils, and how meek and lowly the joy 
of having one’s name written in heaven. When 
Oliver Cromwell was on his deathbed, he reviewed 
his life with calm and clear-sighted thought. Chap- 
lains, preachers, godly persons, attended in an 
adjoining room, and came in and out as the heavy 
hours went by, to read and pray with him. They 
spoke with unaffected sincerity of his service to the 
Commonwealth. They recalled to him the work he 
had done for God. But to one minister he put the 
moving question, so deep with penitential meaning, 
so pathetic in its humility, “Tell me, is it possible to 
fall from grace?” “No, it is not possible,” said the 
minister. “Then,” said the dying Cromwell, with a 
soft sigh of joy, “I am safe; for I know I was once 
in grace.” “Notwithstanding in this rejoice not, but 
rather rejoice that your names are written in heaven.” 


III 


Thirdly: the joy Jesus indulged—the joy of the 
acceptance of the will of God. “In that hour Jesus 
rejoiced in spirit.” 
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It is clear that Christ has been perplexed and dis- 
appointed at the reception of His message. The 
proud and wealthy cities by the lake had not 
repented, although they had seen His mighty works. 
The Pharisees had derided Him. The Sadducees 
had met Him with undisguised hate. No rabbi had 
joined His company. No scribe sat at His feet. A 
few fishermen, a tax-gatherer, a political insurrec- 
tionist, men so humble that their names are unre- 
corded, and women who lived simple village lives, 
made up His company. “Not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble.” God 
had hidden His grace from the wise and prudent, and 
revealed it unto babes, He was at first bewildered, 
disappointed, saddened. But “in that hour,” as He 
saw these men’s hearts aflame with spiritual desire, and 
as He marked the beginning of their spiritual power, 
He realised His Father’s infinite wisdom in giving 
Him, not proud rabbi and crafty scribe, but honest, 
child-like men. He accepted the will of God witha 
deep joy. “Even so, Father, for so it seemed good 
in thy sight.” 

This was the joy which Jesus indulged in every 
great hour of His earthly experience. You can hear 
it through the first words of His lips in the temple: 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my Father’s 
business?” It was the elation of His heart as He 
came up out of the waters of baptism. It was the 
song the angels sang when they ministered to Him 
after His temptation. Again and again, in the course 
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of His ministry, He entered into this joy. When He 
came out of the garden of Gethsemane, and set His 
face to the Cross, He carried this music in His heart. 
No human heart which has followed Christ in the 
way is ignorant of this bliss.) When a Church which 
has been bewildered and perplexed for many years 
about the will of God, sees at length the path of 
costly sacrifice and accepts it, a flood of uplifting joy 
fills its members and inspires them to heroic enter- 
prises. When Ebenezer Erskine, in 1740, led out his 
flock below the battlements of Stirling Castle, they 
sang the great banner psalm to relieve their swelling 
hearts. When the ministers and elders of the Church 
of Scotland, in 1843, left behind them not only the 
historic Church they loved, but the buildings in the 
shadow of whose walls their dead were lying, and the 
homes which had been the comfort of their children, 
even those who judge their action to have been mis- 
taken can understand their joy. And when any 
Church recalls its martyr souls, it remembers not only 
their sacrifice of pain and the splendid heritage of 
their faith, but also the shining joy of their faces as 
they met the kiss of death, When a religious thinker 
stands before some dark and difficult truth, and at 
last accepts it in a meek humility, he enters an 
elysium of joy. When a young heart makes answer 
to a call which is terrifying, and yet lays itself on the 
altar of God’s service, the hour of a new morning has 
come. And when some simple and lowly spirit faces 
a stern duty, takes up a heavy burden, bears in 
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silence some withering sorrow, surrenders some 
cherished hope, steps out into some cheerless future, 
they all drink Christ’s cup of joy. 


‘* When the low sob dwells deep within the burdened heart, 
And the wide nostrils breathe with closely hidden pain, 
And all before is but a stretch of darkened years, 

Met with a meek acceptance of the will of God, 
There is a joy eclipsing every high delight, 
As golden dawn eclipses all the morning stars.” 


IV 


Fourthly: the joy Jesus destred. “Who for the joy 
that was set before him endured the cross.” 

This is the joy about which Jesus was silent. 
Radiant as His face was on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, and mystic with beauty as it was in the 
upper room, His disciples never saw the still more 
wonderful glory of the joy Christ desired, and 
attained. Perhaps when John the divine saw the 
face with eyes as a flame of fire, shining as the sun in 
his strength, it may have been the effulgence of this 
consummated joy of Christ. But among men He 
was greatly silent about it. He was as one who saw 
the land of His desire across a dangerous strait He 
had yet to pass. He kept it as the secret passion of 
His heart and did not whisper it to His own. What 
is this joy that consummates Christ’s gladness? It 
is the joy of the resumed fellowship of God, of the 
unhindered access to His presence, of the re-entry 
into His glory. It is more. It is the joy of seeing 
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the world of men and women He loved redeemed by 
His Cross. It is the joy of having finished the work 
God gave Him to do, and of waiting the issue of it 
all. When David Livingstone made his adventurous 
journey into the heart of Africa he had, as his 
journal tells us, days of despair. When he saw the 
mass of unbroken heathenism, when he recalled how 
dull and brutal many of the tribes were, when he saw 
the curse of Africa’s “open sore,” that merciless 
slave trade, and when he remembered the apathy of 
his fellow-countrymen, he sank into hours of dis- 
couragement. But ever and again he had the vision 
of an Africa redeemed. He heard its wide distances 
jubilant with the song of praise to Christ. He saw 
its people, clothed and in their right minds, at the 
feet of Jesus. He saw its little children lifting up 
their young hearts in prayer to their Redeemer. For 
the joy that was set before him he endured his cross, 
despising his shame. So we may rise from the 
record of a brave man’s Christ-like mood to the 
thought of the constant mind of Christ. The joy 
Christ desired is the joy that Christ has attained. 


IX 


JESUS THE ONE MEDIATOR 


‘*For there is one God, one mediator also between God and men, 
himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom for all” (R.V.). 
—1I TIM. ii. 5, 6. 


THE writer feels that he is making a claim for Christ 
which some will deny. He is aware that within the 
Christian Church there is a line of cleavage between 
those who will admit with reverence that there is 
one God, and those who pass on to declare that 
there is also one who, Himself man, is the 
Mediator between God and man, because He gave 
Himself a ransom for us. That line of cleavage 
still persists within the Christian Church. Men like 
Martineau still plead, with a passionate ardour, that 
they must not be ruled out of the Christian Church, 
or deprived of the Christian name, because they 
protest against the doctrine of the one Mediator. 
Many more, who believe that the man Christ Jesus 
was incarnate Deity, fail to rise to the height of 
accepting His ransom as a means of mediation. 
There are many mediations, they, say, between God 
and man. A true penitence, a prayer of confession 
and trust, a meek submission to God’s will, the germ 


ror 
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of a holy life, God will not despise. “The sacrifices 
of God are a broken heart” completes their gospel. 

This cleavage is deep and wide. On the one side 
salvation is a redemption. On the other it is simply 
an illumination. On the one side the prime necessity 
is the new birth, the new creation in Christ. On the 
other an evolution only is required. On the one side 
men speak of a fall and a condemnation, and the 
master word is grace. On the other side they speak 
of the soul’s native goodness, its aspirations, its good- 
will for righteousness, its thirst for God, and the 
master word is light. On the one side Christ is the 
object of faith. On the other He is only the first 
great believer. On the one side men call others to 
believe zz Christ. On the other to believe ke Christ. 
On the one side God is transcendent in the world, 
and the Incarnation is His unique tabernacling in tie 
flesh. On the other God is immanent, not only in 
the believing soul, but in all men, and every man is, 
in His measure, an incarnate son of God. On the one 
side there is a need of a Mediator and a Cross. On 
the other the need is only of a captain of the host} 

Let me, before we take up the elements of the 
Lord’s body and blood, preach to you Jesus the one 
Mediator. Let me confirm you in the faith of the 
Son of God who loved you and gave Himself for you. 
Let us look at the testimony to Christ as Media:<or. 

1 Cf. Dr. P. T. Forsyth in the Hzbbert Journal for January 1908, 


who states this cleavage with the clearness of his keen spirit'1al dis- 
cernment. To that article I am glad to confess my indebtedness, 
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I 


Think, to begin with, of the mind of Christ Himself. 
There is surely no question as to what should be the 
first line of evidence here. No other teacher is so 
treated as Jesus has often been. The imperative 
duty that every scholar feels toward any teacher, 
whom he would either expound or criticise, is to 
understand his mind, to stand at his point of view 
and to reach his secret. The consciousness of Jesus 
Christ is the ruling element in this question. That 
the consciousness or mind of Christ can be deter- 
mined, seems to me beyond all doubt. It does not 
depend upon the critical accuracy of texts of Scrip- 
ture, although there are words enough if one cares to 
quote them. Were you to mark with red the great 
sentences which declare that men are saved only by 
the mediation of the Cross of Christ, every page 
would be crimsoned. The knowledge of Christ's 
mind does not rest upon any view of the New Testa- 
ment, as a book of authority, or even of inspiration. 
It depends on what lies behind the Gospels and 
Epistles, fully as much as what is expressed in them. 
It depends, in the last resort, on what was the purpose 
of the experience in which, as a simple historical fact, 
Christ’s mind was revealed. 

In the opening of his poem “The Ring and the 
Book,” Browning explains the meaning of its title 
The old artificers in the precious metals sometimes 
made a ring out of gold which was merely the soft 
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oozings of the metal. It could not be fashioned and 
chased in its purity. They mingled the gold with a 
fitting alloy, and then completed the little circlet. 
When the work was finished, and the ring was there, 
the craftsmen used a device— 

‘*Just a spirt 
O’ the proper fiery acid o’er its face, 
And forth the alloy unfastened flies in fume; 
While self-sufficient now, the shape remains, 
The rondure brave, the lilied loveliness, 
Gold as it was, is, shall be, evermore.” 
So the mind of Christ is made clear. Let scholar 
and critic apply their spirt of acid. That is the 
service they can render to Christ and His gospel. 
They “unfasten” the alloy. The mind of Christ 
stands out to-day, clear and undeniable. Its gold 
is the purer for the critic’s work. 

What then, after this severest testing, was Christ’s 
view of His own work? Did He come merely to be 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of His 
people Israel? Did men go out to see merely a 
prophet, the last and greatest of all? Did He simply 
stand for God calling men to come to God, or did 
He stand with men facing God, and calling men to 
come to God through Him? The one thing that is 
clearest in any view of the gospel is the tremendous 
claim Christ made for Himself, and, in that claim, 
the absorbing element is the necessity of His Cross. 
Was that Cross merely an event in which He was the 
sport of destiny? Was it a premature tragedy, and 
a noble martyrdom for truth? Was it not the one 
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divine event to which His ministry moved? The 
passion behind His life is confessed in word and 
deed as the craving to give Himself a ransom for us, 
and to become the Mediator between God and men. 
To men who tell us that we need only to be 
illuminated, and that all we require is to be shown 
the alluring way of holiness, and called to follow 
Him as He walked in it, the answer lies in the 
study of the broad revelation of His life. The 
death of Christ is the unexplained event of the 
story, unless we see that it was the passion of the 
mind and heart of Christ. The word, that word 
which no critic denies, which explains it all, is His 
own. “The Son of man came to give his life a 
ransom for many.” 


II 


Think, in the second place, of the witness of the 
centuries. This vital cleavage can be traced down 
through all the years since the Cross was first uplifted 
under the open heaven. It appeared in the time of 
the Apostles. If the first heresy in the Christian 
Church was the heresy of the circumcision, the 
second was that of the Gnostics. There were some 
in the primitive Church who said that we are saved 
by knowing God, and that the inner light is the 
only need of the soul. The Apostles replied with 
one voice that we are saved not by knowing God, 
but by the redemption of Christ, and in that 
redemption we come to the knowledge of Him. 
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The witness was again heard in the time of the 
Reformation. History tells us of the “ [lluminants” 
who declared that God required of man only an 
enlightened good-will. At their head there stands 
Erasmus, scholar, humanist, thinker, but never moved 
to deep repentance, never uplifted to any rapture of 
faith, never sure of his own mind. Over against 
them there stood the men who declared that we are 
saved by faith alone. Foremost among them we 
see Martin Luther, with his passionate penitence, 
his adoring faith, and his quenchless devotion to 
Christ. The controversy breaks out again in 
England in the eighteenth century, when the great 
majority of the preachers lost the word “grace” 
from their message. Then came John Wesley with 
his gospel of the blood of Jesus, and Charles Wesley 
with his message of the redeeming love of Christ, 
and George Whitefield with his vehement appeal to 
flee to Christ from the wrath to come; and again 
men became persuaded of the Mediator and His 
ransom. We knew it in Scotland in those chill, 
moderate days, when cultured preachers proclaimed 
from the parish pulpits the goodness of human nature 
and the charm of a high morality. The almost solitary 
voice of Boston of Ettrick maintained the doctrines 
of ruin by the Fall, redemption by the Cross, regenera- 
tion by the Spirit. They found their way like leaven 
into the hearts of earnest and honest men, and the 
whole life of Scotland was renewed. We have the 
witness of this cleavage to-day in many more subtle 
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forms. Not only in those new theologies which 
never grow old, and in the ideas which are pulsing 
behind socialism, and in the low standard of moral 
life which contents so many, with its love of luxury 
and ease and pleasure, but in the almost lost sense 
of sin there is the subtle infection of a state of mind 
which denies the one Mediator. But this low level 
of need, this low ideal of life shall pass as it has 
passed before. When the lost sense of God is 
recovered, and the lost sense of sin is renewed, men 
shall find the grass-grown path to the old spring, and 
drink of the water that Christ alone can give them. 
That water is the forgiveness of God through the 
mediation of Him who ransomed us from bondage 
and death. 


III 


Think, in the third place, of the witness of personal 
experience. You will not think that I take a too 
great liberty with you when I set down here my 
own personal experience. This is not a thing to be 
done often, and still more seldom should it be done 
in public, although it is at times the most potent 
avenue for the gospel to a friend. I shall speak 
with reverence and brevity. I know that through 
Christ and the mediation of His Cross there occurred 
a great change in my mind and heart, in my motives 
and character, and in my life. It was not the dawn 
of a new light only. It was not merely the inrush 
of new ideas. In point of fact there was no new 
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light, no new ideas. All that became real, moving, 
uplifting, had been known to me from my boyhood, 
It was a new relation to God. That new relation 
was a new birth issuing, though feebly and blunder- 
ingly, into a new life. It had no one definite hour, 
though it had its period of time. It was not merely 
a month or two of emotion, a time of quickened but 
transient vision. It was a permanent work at the 
centre of my moral being. It has become a constant 
force on my will, tested by the experience of the 
years, understood in hours of as eager thought as is 
possible to me. I see it to have been my reconcilia- 
tion to God through Christ. I came not directly 
to the Father. I know nothing of God, nothing of 
His will which I can depend upon, except through 
Christ. My beginning of a conscious relation to 
God was by the forgiveness to which I still cling, 
issuing in a change of which I become more certain 
every year. I know too well that again and again 
I fall below the level of that experience. I know 
and humbly confess, that words are on my lips, and 
deeds are done by my hands, which seem to give the 
lie to what I have been saying. I know that sloth 
and envy and strange and mutinous passions assail 
me. I know that I yield where I should conquer 
But mark this, these faults and failures only drive 
me back to a repeated experience of that first 
justification. They only make me the more certain 
that there is one Mediator between God and man, 
Himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave Himself a 
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ransom for us. I find His mediation the one 
indispensable force for every act of my Christian life. 
When men come to me and say, in those noble Bible 
words, “Strive,” “endeavour,” “run,” “fight,” I can 
only point to past failure and shame. I am driven 
back to Him through whose mediation for me I can 
alone successfully strive and endeavour and run and 
fight. For me, at least, these words of Paul havea 
message both of rebuke and comfort. “For if, when 
we were enemies, we were reconciled to God, by the 
death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” For me, at least, it is not 
enough, were it possible, to believe “ke Christ. I 
must believe zw Him. 

Now some may say that this is only a single, 
personal, individual experience. “One swallow does 
not make a summer.” Others, surely, have been led 
to God by light, and through holy aspiration, and in 
the devoutness of an eager heart. Were there not 
twelve gates into the city? There is a twofold 
answer to that objection. I ask to know the names, 
and to hear the story of the lives of those who say 
it is enough to believe like Christ, and to find His 
life their omnipotent example, and His Cross only 
the moving spectacle of duty at its highest reach. 
I can well believe that there are some lives of a 
singular charm which have no other motive. It may 
be, however, that they are unconscious believers in 
the Spirit of a Christ who has never yet made His 
divine face known to them. I do find in men of 
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this type a quiet and restful piety, a high and sustained 
sense of duty, and a sweetness of grace and manner, 
which are sometimes sadly to seek for in the man 
who preaches about the precious blood. But I do 
not find that personal love for men’s souls, that 
inward passion to the personal Christ whom they 
profess to serve, that note of intense devotion to Him 
whose love is an exquisite joy and a sublime hope, 
which beats in those for whom He is the one 
Mediator. I will not be thought to speak without 
tenderness when I say that these seem to me as 
blind men who are groping along the way, seeing little 
of its beauty and knowing nothing of its uplifting 
elation. To them the face of Christ shall be greatly 
strange when they stand in His presence at the last. 
The second answer is that millions can confirm 
the personal experience I have, with due reserve, 
outlined. Dr. Dale, in The Living Christ and the Four 
Gospels, describes the Christian scholar who has spent 
his morning over his books until his intellectual 
certainties have been shaken. Questions he could 
not answer troubled his spirit. In the afternoon he 
sat by the side of some poor, aged, and illiterate 
man, whose strength was slowly wasting, and the 
condition of whose life was cheerless. But the old 
man had travelled by the same path as all the saints 
have travelled. His words, simple and rude, about 
what Christ had been to him and done for him, had 
the accent of reality. As the scholar listened he 
could recall, at point after point, identical experiences 
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of his own. The old man’s theories, and explanations 
of them, and his own were different. But it was 
certain that he had seen what the old man had seen. 
As he walked home he remembered corresponding 
experiences which had been told him by other 
men, and of which he had read in the lives of saints 
of other Churches, other countries, other times. He 
was sure, with a renewed confidence, that there is one 
Mediator between God and man, Himself man, the 
man Christ Jesus. 


IV 


Think, in the fourth place, of what I believe zo 
be a stronger witness still, That is the need of our 
human nature. Thereal and root distinction between 
these two opposing views is the question of the state 
of the human soul. On the one side the soul of man 
is simply a bewildered wanderer from God. On the 
other side the soul of man is the seat and centre of 
sin. On the one side it is said that men “needs 
must love the highest when they see it.” On the 
other hand it is said “men love darkness rather than 
light because their deeds are evil.” When men 
agree with Calvin and the long succession of teachers 
‘of the Christian Faith that human nature is depraved, 
they have no doubt about the gospel of mediation. 
Calvin did not teach that the human soul was wholly 
and utterly corrupt. He did not say, as some have 
said for him, that unregenerate man can do nothing 
that is good. What he did say is that no man’s 
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highest good is good enough, or is acceptable in the 
eye of infinite holiness. What he did say was that 
no man’s good works were wholly free from the taint 
of sin. He taught us that such was the bias to evil 
in the human will, that even in the deeds of the 
saintliest the infection of sin persists. And he 
feared lest any man should presume to offer his 
pitifully imperfect best as an atonement for his 
worst to God. That doctrine he found not only in 
the Old Testament; it is more clearly taught in the 
Gospels. It was a constant thought with Him who 
declared, “ Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts,” who 
said to one of the best men who ever sought Him, 
“Ye must be born again,’ and to one whom He 
passionately loved, “Get thee behind me Satan.” 
If there be two sublimely pure and even sacrificial 
things on earth, they are a mother’s love and a 
saint’s consecrating prayer. Yet even these have 
their taint and blemish of egotism and of selfish- 
ness, which blots them in God’s sight. 

It is pitiable that one has to reason with men 
who know their own lives about this need of our 
nature to be redeemed. It is strange to me that 
men, who in their highest moods feel how low they 
are, so shrink from looking fairly at themselves and 
at the one Mediator. It is the more strange in that 
all literature to-day unites in asserting and proving 
what is called this “grim Genevan” view of the soul. 
The modern teacher who would attempt to picture 
a creature of spotless purity would be told that he 
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was not living in a real world. The reason why men 
forgive Ibsen so much, and read Meredith with 
intellectual delight, is that writers like these tell us 
what the soul even of the highest is. May I be 
allowed to cite a poem in which our most spiritually 
minded poet has put the truth. He tells a story of 
a girl with hair of gold. She had a life and character 
which seemed to match the shining glory that 
crowned her head. Sickness smote her and she 
began to fade. The hectic bloom of death came out 
upon her cheeks. On her dying bed she moaned 
out her request not to despoil her body of her great 
gold hair, but to bury it with her, in the grave, 
unshorn. Her request was granted. After her death 
the legend grew that she was meant for heaven, not 
earth, and had turned an angel before the time. 
But when many years after her grave was opened, 
there lay the girl’s white skull, and round it thirty 
pieces of gold she had hidden in her wealth of golden 
hair. These thirty pieces of gold the girl, that 
seemed to be a soul who was meant just to see earth 
‘and to blossom in heaven instead, had treasured with 
all the passion of a miser’s covetousness. And the 
poet sums up the reason why he tells this story-— 


‘* The candid incline to surmise of late, 
That the Christian faith proves false, I find ; 
I still, to suppose it true, for my part, 
See reasons and reasons; this, to begin, 
Tis the faith that launched point blank her dart 
At the head of a lie—taught Original sin, 
The corruption of man’s heart.” 
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To this witness of the need of human nature 
there is only one reply, and that is the mercy of 
God through Christ for the soul and in the life, 
There is surely a large place for good works in the 
Christian life. There is a constant call for effort 
and self-denial, for prayer, for stern and unyielding 
battle. These are only the fruits of a life within. 
They are the deeds of the soldier enlisted in the 
ranks. They are not the works that win the for- 
giveness of Almighty God. The deepest heresy of 
all, which corrupts churches, leavens creeds with 
folly, and swells our human hearts with pride, is 
salvation by works. “TI believe,” writes John Ruskin, 
“that the root_of every schism and heresy from 
which. the Christian Church. has suffered, has been 
the effort to earn salvation rather than to receive it; : 
and that one reason why preaching is so ineffective 
is that it calls on men oftener to work for God than 
to behold God working for them.” When a man 
has his heart discovered to him by the Spirit of God, 
_he will be glad to come to Jesus, the one Mediator, 
and through Him to God. 


x 


po POLBENGCH OPeTIUE “CROSS 


“He is despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.”—Isa. liii. 3. 
**The offence of the cross.”—GAL, y. II. 


Is there now any offence of the Cross at all? The 
Cross is made the ground-plan of our churches, and 
is set high upon their gable walls as the most 
honoured symbol. It is embossed on our Bibles, and 
worn as an ornament around the neck. It is given 
the pre-eminence in all the emblems of art, and poets 
who are indifferent to the faith thrill at the word and 
give it a chief place in their line. The Cross would 
seem to have taken captive all men’s imaginations, if 
it be not dear to their hearts. Yet all these signs of 
admiration are at the best sentimental. Around the 
Cross a certain romantic interest has gathered, but 
what the Cross really stands for is an offence, a’ 
stumbling-block and a scandal to men. The prophet 
Isaiah, with his piercing vision, saw the truth. In his 
prophecy of Christ he tells us that men shall see no 
beauty in Him that they should desire Him. He 
adds the reason why He was despised and rejected 
of men, and a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief. He saw that the Cross should be the offence 
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of his life. Paul, living in the days of which Isaiah had 
prophesied, found that the Cross provoked the scorn 
and roused the antagonism of men. To preach Jesus, 
radiant in His holiness, meek and lowly of heart, 
gentle and compassionate in spirit, did*not always 
win the adherence of the pagan world. Christ is not 
attractive to the natural heart. “ Religion,” as one 
great writer says, “is pleasant only to the religious.” 
But when He was held up before the world to which 
Paul preached as the victim on the Cross, they were 
offended, and turned away in contempt andanger. The 
Hebrew and the Greek alike were offended at the Cross. 

There is still this offence of the Cross. Christendom 
knows something of the power of the Cross. Every 
man feels its solemn moral beauty. Thousands are 
living out their lives inspired by its example, and 
strengthened by their devotion to Him who died upon 
it. But to the great mass of men, and to all men 
at times, the Cross is an offence. We hear the cry 
of to-day: “Back to Christ.” The question we ask 
is, To what Christ are we to go back? Too often it 
is only to the Jesus who walked in Galilee, and to 
the teacher of wisdom in Jerusalem, or to some ideal 
of a picturesque imagination. It is not to the Christ 
of the Cross. The offence of the Cross has not yet 
ceased. Why? 


I 


To begin with, the Cross of Christ is the condemna- 
tion of the world. It was the condemnation of the 
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world of Christ's own time. We do not know 
whether those who ordained it, and raised Christ 
upon it, felt its condemnation or not. Some of them, 
at least, understood that the world and the life of 
the world were exposed and condemned by it. A 
certain dying thief, and a Roman centurion, and one 
other who was compelled to bear the heavy beams, 
felt its condemning power. But to-day, as the chief 
actors in the tragedy, as Herod with his coarse vices, 
and Caiaphas with his cold and crafty wisdom, and 
Pilate with his fearful eye to his own career, 
and Judas with his vindictive covetousness, and the 
soldiers who drove in the nails and cast their dice at 
its foot, and scribe and Pharisee and passer-by, who 
were neither moved to pity nor made silent by the 
sight of pain, as all these stand under the Cross, its. 
awful light falls upon them, and so condemns them that 
they bear a shame that shall never be taken away. 
This condemnation is always clear. When Paul 
stood before a carnal worldling like Herod Agrippa, 
or an ambitious schemer like Festus, or a man of 
greed and of unholy passion like Felix, or a reckless. 
profligate like Nero, what made their sins seem so 
black to him was his vision of the Cross. As that 
Cross has come down through all the centuries it has 
passed its unfaltering judgment upon the vanities 
and prides, and hates and greeds, the self-indulgent 
pleasures and the lusts of men. In Romish 
countries they sometimes carry a great cross in a 
procession through the streets. It is often only a 
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travesty of a solemn truth. There is sometimes as 
much pride and greed and gluttony for things seen 
in those who bear it as in those who merely look on. 
Yet as it passes even the most thoughtless cannot 
fail to feel for the moment that much they permit 
in their lives, and more they secretly crave for, is 
condemned by that Cross. To-day the Cross visits 
our worldliness with the same condemnation. Our 
sins are less rude and violent. They are restrained 
by the shadow of the Cross which falls across 
Christendom. No man can live within the range 
of its influence and be wholly unaffected by its 
significance. But the youth who seeks the pleasures 
of sin, the frivolous girl who mocks at the serious 
faces and pleading voices of those who love her, the 
business men who stoop to sharp practice, and the 
public men who pursue a career of unscrupulous 
ambition, the slothful and self-indulgent who crave 
life to be a round of sensuous delight, all of these find 
that Cross passing its sentence of judgment upon their 
sin. It is the condemnation of their world, and it is an 
offence unto them. 


II 


In the second place, the Cross of Christ isan offence 
because it sets forth an imperative ideal of life. 
Christ’s ideal of life was concentrated into the one 
act of His dying. Many who speak of the beauty of 
His character, and have tears in their eyes as they 
grow tender over His gentleness and compassion, His 
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love for little children, and His grace of word and 
deed, forget altogether the real accent of His life. 
They forget not only His look of anger at sin and 
His withering words against hypocrisy, but they 
forget that all His days were lived out on a cross, 
“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many.” Christ hung upon His cross from His 
cradle to His grave. That life of self-denial and 
self-crucifixion, in which He pleased not Himself 
whenever He endangered His pleasing of God, is 
the imperative ideal of life He lays upon men. 

Is there no offence at that? Charles Lamb once 
said that if Shakespeare came into the room we 
would all rise and bow, and he added that if Jesus 
came in we would all kneel. But is that quite so 
certain as the gentle Elia imagined? Did Charles 
Lamb himself, who might have made so great a 
saint, and carried a cross with a noble self-sacri- 
fice, always kneel before Christ’s ideal of life? Does 
not Christ daily appear to us, and by haunting 
suggestions, and deep promptings of the Spirit of 
God, call us to live this life of self-crucifixion, and do 
we not refuse? About a century ago two ministers 
were colleagues in Greyfriars Church in Edinburgh, 
In the forenoon of a Sabbath day one of these 
colleagues sung the praises and descanted on the 
compelling charm of virtue. With his own felicity 
of phrase he dwelt on the instinct of veneration 
which all men have toward goodness. He averred 
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that virtue had only to appear on the earth to be 
hailed with acclamation. In the afternoon his 
colleague, whether of set purpose, or under the 
common irony of circumstance, declared that virtue 
had appeared on the earth in the form of perfect 
moral loveliness, but instead of being set upon the 
throne, He had been scorned and hated, mocked and 
scourged, and nailed to the Cross. That was the 
truer reading of the natural heart. 

Are we not all conscious of our deeply seated 
offence at this imperative of the Cross? Are we not 
all pagans at heart? We all chafe at the restraint 
of a life like Christ’s. We refuse to give up what we 
know His Cross condemns. The condition of our 
great cities, the costly and sensuous indulgences of 
both rich and poor, the neglect of the miserable, the 
careless eye toward the wrongs of the wretched, the 
swift thought for our own ease and interest, are the 
proofs that the ideal of the Cross is an offence to us. 
This spirit is reflected to-day in a literature which is 
as pagan in thought as it is purely Greek in expres- 
sion. There are plays and essays and criticisms 
which are literally “without Christ.” They gibe at 
scrupulous consciences, and sneer at Puritan ideals 
of chastity. They exult in indecent allusions, and 
think that only vice is interesting. It can be seen 
still more plainly when we compare what we spend 
upon ourselves with what we give in conscious 
sacrifice to the causes which reflect the purpose and 
carry on the work of Christ. Most condemningly of 
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all for us who call ourselves by Christ’s name, it can 
be seen in our distinct refusal to take up the Cross 
and follow Him. Not many dare to say “the solemn 
shadow of Thy Cross is better than the sun.” And 
fewer still can accept, with meek content, our lot as 
the Cross determines it— 


‘*Just to give up, and trust 
All to a fate unknown, 
Plodding along life’s road in the dust, 
Bounded by walls of stone ; 
Never to have a heart at peace, 
Never to see when care will cease 3 
Just to be still when sorrows fall ;— 
This is the bitterest lesson of all.” 


It is the lesson of the Cross, 


III 


In the third place, the Cross of Christ is an offence 
because z¢ claims to be the power of God unto salvation. 
It makes this claim without an alternative. It 
throws up our sinful state in clear relief, and demands 
from every man, as his first duty, to get right with 
God. From its sacrifice there comes the stern word 
that nothing else in life is to be put before this 
getting right with God, and that this reconciliation 
is to be attained only through the Cross. To men 
who love this present world, who are eager in pursuit 
of what a merely earthly life can give, this claim is an 
impertinence. Even by men who feel the condemna- 
tion of the Cross, and are moved by its ideal both to 
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high and serious purpose and to patient sacrifice, the 
claim that the Cross makes to be the power of God 
to salvation is keenly resented. There are men and 
women outside the Christian Church whose lives have 
a certain pure, and yet always shadowed, beauty. 
They also stumble at this claim of the Cross. 

Let me then enforce this claim of the Cross to be 
the only atonement, the solitary means ‘of renewing 
the soul to perfect peace with God by the remission 
of sins. What is it which sin has done and always 
will do? 

The first effect of sin is an altered universe. The 
reaction against your sin is not only in your conscience 
and in your body. It is in the world which environs 
you. You know that in the moment of your sin you 
spoiled all. There is that sobering and chilling ex- 
perience of “the moment after.” All the world of 
things seen, your relationships in life, the interests 
and activities of your days, the blue sky and the 
cool air, and the very flowers at your feet were altered. 
The story in the third chapter of Genesis sets that 
law of sin in a clear light. Adam and Eve found 
themselves in an altered world. They saw each other 
with new eyes. Thorns and briars sprang up in the 
garden. The sweat of toil through the curse on 
the ground stood upon their brows. That word of 
revelation has been echoed by every sinner since. 
Thomas Hood makes all the world about the 
murderer full of accusing tongues. The heavens 
thunder at Eugene Aram’s sin. The leaves will 
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not hide it. The stream will not keep its secret. 
The boy’s artless word strikes him with an un- 
conscious stab. Still more powerfully does that 
writer, whose insight into this truth has not been 
paralleled by any other, set it all in a sentence or 
two. “Already,” says George Eliot, “something 
bitter had begun to mingle itself with the fountain 
of sweets; already Arthur was uncomfortable. He 
rushed through the wood to put a wide space between 
him and his sin. It was surely haunted by an evil 
genius. Those beeches and smooth limes—there 
were something enervating in the very sight of them. 
He lost himself winding about in the openings of the 
fen, winding about without seeking any issue. All 
the world was changed.”, That change is not merely 
a projection of conscience. It is an actual change of 
the world. It is the change Paul sets forth in its 
largest range, “The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together till now.’ But Christ’s 
Cross has redeemed the world. It will become God’s 
perfect poem again. 

The second effect of sin zs death. Whenever we 
sin, something dies within us. When a man lies to 
his neighbour, a delicate sense of truth within him is 
paralysed. When a man defrauds his neighbour, he 
poisons the spring of justice in his soul. There is 
no lust without its grave. The connection of sin and 
death is constant, immediate, inescapable. But what 
is death? The Bible says, and says always, from 
Genesis to Revelation, that had there been no sin 
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there would have been no death. “By one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin.” Men 
would have passed, after a life in a world which 
would have been all garden, by a transition, painless, 
felicitous, glorious, toa higher state of being. That 
would have been the issue of our human life. And 
even if that truth seems too high for us, and we still 
believe that death would have been the lot of man, it 
is evident that sin has altered the meaning and char- 
acteristic of the change. It has made death a tragedy, 
awful, terrifying, unbearable. But the Cross has an- 
nulled this penalty of death. “He died for us.” 

A third effect of sin is an estranged God. I have 
set this down as third in order although it is really 
first in fact. Behind the penalty of the altered 
universe there lies the penalty of death, and behind 
death an estranged God. Yet the sense of the 
estrangement of the real and living God is the last 
of which we are conscious. We feel the world to 
be altered, and we realise more or less acutely that 
death has passed upon us. It is not until we know 
and bewail the estrangement of God that we see and 
lament the effect of sin. Here all men feel that the 
Cross is the only power unto salvation, In the hour 
when a sinner is face to face with this most dreadful 
and most poignant experience, he is at least prepared 
to believe that he needs something more than a 
vision of moral beauty, something more potent than 
a word of wisdom, something more able to deal with 
his sin than a master who will call him to follow an 
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impossible righteousness. He needs Christ and His 
redeeming Cross. 

By common confession the finest analysis of the 
effect and issue of sin is to be found in Hawthorne’s 
Scarlet Letter. In the most delicate and suggestive 
way, with a scrupulous fidelity toward both the moral 
and physical influences of a transgression, Hawthorne 
points out all the effects of sin which I have been 
stating. Arthur Dimmesdale’s wrong-doing altered 
his world, brought death upon his body and upon 
his spirit, and estranged him from God. With a 
masterly hand the author shows us that there is no 
escape for such a man in any of the modes which 
some adopt. The deepest horror of his soul is this 
estrangement from God. The depth of his anguish 
over the Scarlet Letter, pricked out like the stigmata 
on his breast, is to be found in this, as he confesses, 
“God’s eyes are upon it.” But the strange thing 
about that book is that Hawthorne does not seem 
to have heard of the Cross. The fatal flaw on the 
story, even as a work of imagination, is this, that he 
depicts a preacher of an evangelic gospel who does 
not seek healing in the Cross. But he is true to the 
sombre fact that Dimmesdale finds no healing other- 
wise at all. He is driven by the agony of his 
conscience to open confession at last. But his 
confession alters nothing, atones for nothing, and 
Hawthorne has no refuge from the dilemma in which 
the sinner is placed, except death. Whether this 
claim of the Cross be resented or not this remains 
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clear, that to reverse the effects of sin it is the one 
and only power. 

When does the offence of the Cross cease? It 
ceases only when the soul is visited not merely by 
remorse but by repentance toward God, followed 
by a meek confession of one’s sin, issuing into a 
faith in Christ Jesus who died to reconcile us to 
God, to give us a new life in our soul, and to make 
this world a possible Eden again. The true reason 
why men are offended at the Cross is because they 
have no adequate sense of sin. When a man is 
smitten into shame, when he comes to cry, “When 
I kept silence, my bones waxed old through my 
roaring all the day long,” he will turn his eyes, with 
a look that interprets and accepts, to Christ’s Cross. 
He will see the beauty of Him who was despised 
and rejected, a man of sorrow, and acquainted with 
grief. Christ is seen at His noblest by believing 
men in the hour and act of His dying. One who 
never saw the Cross at Calvary, but saw it in the 
constant vision of his spirit, has set down the power 
of it in his words, “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by which 
the world is crucified unto me and I unto the world.” 
The Cross is either an offence or the supreme glory. 


xT 


CHRIST’S FINISHED WORK 


‘*When Jesus therefore had received the vinegar, he said, It is 
finished.” —JOHN xix. 30. 


To understand what Jesus meant by this cry, “It is 
finished,’ one would need to have heard it. Much 
depends on the tone and accent of a sufferer’s words. 
But for the interpretation of this message from the 
Cross more is required even than to have heard it. 
No Roman soldier, no watching scribe, not even a 
penitent thief, or the devout women, understood in 
any measure what Jesus had in His heart. Not even 
John, when he first heard it, grasped its significances. 
In later years, when he wrote this Gospel, he learned 
something of what the cry meant to Him, who saw 
“of the travail of the soul and was satisfied.” In 
later years, when John’s feet had travelled far from 
Jerusalem, and he had seen with enlightened eyes 
what the Cross of Christ could do for men, he under- 
stood more clearly the tumult of feeling that rang 
through the loud cry, “It is finished.” Yet John 
could not enter into it as we do now. And the 
centuries have yet to come which will fully reveal 
its meaning. 
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Let us now, sitting at the Lord’s Table, enter into 
some of its significances, to the upbuilding of 
our faith in Him who finished the work God gave 
Him to do. 


I 


To begin with, this cry is @ sigh of relief. We 
should not make too much of our Lord’s physical 
sufferings. Nor should we overdraw the pain and 
sorrow of His earthly life. We should not read “ the 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head” as 
though that were an appeal of Christ to our pity. 
He was merely emphasising, to a man who was not 
counting the cost, His homelessness, and declaring that 
homelessness should be the lot of all. Yet life was 
a serious and burdening thing to Him, as it is to all 
high and rare spirits. In spite of that constant joy 
He had in things beautiful, and His deep delight in 
men He loved, and in little children who loved Him, 
and despite the radiant calm that was ever on His 
brow, life had its own strain, its many sorrows, its 
frequent wearinesses. 

But there were two elements in His life which 
made it a constant trial. One of these was that He 
was away from God. No one could ever sing as 
Jesus could, “Thou hast been my dwelling-place in 
all generations.” When He rose before it was day 
and went forth to pray; when He spent all night in 
calm meditation; when He sought the other side of 
the lake, or found His way across the Brook Kedron 
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to the olive garden, He sought again His home in 
God. He was “a stranger on the earth” and an 
alien to its ways. The second element was the 
constant and scorching pain which the world’s sin 
gave to Him. Everything the pure eyes of Jesus 
saw was tainted with sin. He walked through the 
streets of a city as a physician walks down the wards 
of a hospital He was moved more deeply than 
Paul at the sight of cities given to idolatries which 
Paul never discerned. The crowds who pressed 
round the door to find healing for their diseases not 
only roused His pity, but grieved His keen moral 
sense, as He read the story of their lives. He looked 
into the heart of scribe and Pharisee, and, knowing 
what was in man, He dared not trust one of them. 
He looked into the minds of His own disciples and 
saw ambition, and pride and anger, and desertion 
and denial, and even the traitor devil. All through 
His life He walked burdened with the cross of men’s 
sins. Now, as He hangs in death, it is all over. “It 
is finished.” 

In the year 401 B.C. an army of ten thousand 
Greeks were marching westward to their homeland, 
Some months before they had gone out eastwards 
into Asia, in the service of an ambitious ruler. They 
had fought and won a fruitless victory. Leaderless, 
half-starved, harassed by foes, yet unbroken in spirit, 
they marched their way back again across desolate 
mountain ridges, beside foul and undrained marshes, 
fording unbridged rivers, they tramped on. At last 
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they reached the chain of hills which Asia Minor 
lifts around the Black Sea. They climbed their long 
. flank,and reached the summit, and there lay the cool, 
dark, wine-coloured water. “The sea! the sea!” 
they cried. It was a sigh of relief. Tears welled up 
in their eyes. Their long and weary trudge was 
over. The journey was done. The hunger and 
thirst and exhaustion were things of the past. 
Thoughts of home made their hearts leap up. They 
sighed with relief.. So Jesus, remembering all the 
way He had come, about to slip off the mortal coil 
which had been His prison, looking forward to the 
Father’s face, utters His sigh of relief, “It is finished.” 


II 


In the second place, this cry is a@ word of victory. 
Life with Jesus, although it had its joy, and had also, 
as we have seen, its underlying strain and sense of 
alienation and exile, had a deeper trial. It was a 
long and difficult and perilous pathway. It was a 
time of temptation such as no human soul has ever 
known. We find it difficult to understand the reality 
of our Lord’s temptations. We cannot imagine the 
awfulness of the conflict. Yet we know that the 
hours of His temptations were the keenest and 
bitterest of His life. The sweat came out like great 
drops of blood in one crisis, “Ye are they which 
have continued with me in my temptations,’ He 
gratefully says to men who helped Him more 
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wondrously than they were aware. Only at the end 
could He say, “The prince of this world cometh, and 
hath nothing in me.” 

These great hours of strain and conflict are marked 
as they recur in the Gospels. The reason why the 
temptation in the wilderness has been revealed is 
that we might understand how stern was the battle 
He fought. Every temptation was a temptation in 
a wilderness. Every temptation was a battle with 
the suggestions of the Evil One. Every temptation 
searched Him to the roots of His being, and assailed 
His loyalty to God. Not only when He was called 
upon to make stones bread, or to cast Himself down 
from the pinnacle of the Temple, or to take a short- 
cut to the kingdoms of this world by worshipping 
evil, but when men would have made Him a king, 
when women tempted Him to easy miracles, when 
disciples by their too apt words strove to seduce Him 
from the way of His Cross, He had to stand and 
watch and pray to win His victory. His back was 
often at the wall. To be tempted to ease, or to sloth, 
or to vulgar notoriety, or to foul passion, may be 
test enough for us; but to be tempted through our 
spiritual desires, to find Satan always transfigured 

into an angel of light, to see Him glancing out of the 
' face of a friend, and yet overcome, that is the victory 
of Christ. 

John Milton, in his Paradise Regained, ends the 
story at our Lord’s life in the wilderness of tempta- 
tion. To that strange forgetfulness of the years that 
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followed the first temptation and the cross that 
consummated Christ’s life, Milton was led, no doubt - 
by his religious opinions. It is a quite inadequate 
conception of how Paradise is regained. Yet Milton 
divined a great truth. He has painted for us, with his 
exquisite art, the agony of that struggle with evil, and 
he has let us see that to one who could be so keenly 
tempted, the close of it all in triumph was an hour to 
cry with the victor’s words, “ It is finished.” 

We may enter, although only feebly, into the mean- 
ing of such a significance. We all know the joy of 
overcoming temptation. We know that hour of the 
day in which we have resisted some seduction to 
sloth, turned a deaf ear to some call to self-indulgence, 
kept some promise at cost of pain to mind and heart, 
and reached the close of the day, or finished the bit of 
work we had begun, without faltering. When James 
Stewart, the engineer of the African Lakes Company, 
had almost completed the Stevenson Road along 
which the gospel and its civilisation were to pass up 
into the heart of the continent, he was smitten by his 
last fever. He lay down to die in a hut near the 
northern terminus of the road. His body was racked 
with pain, but his spirit had a singular elation. He 
looked out in imagination along the road, and he 
heard the chariots of God pass along the highway. 
Ashe fell asleep in Christ he had also that word on 
his lips which was an echo of his Master’s cry, “It is 
finished.” Time and time again he had been tempted 
to resist because of the difficulties of the survey and 
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the obstacles placed in his path by fever and by piti- 
less foes, and he had kept on his way in the strength 
of God, and the victory was his. So Jesus rejoiced in 
His dying hour. No blot had marred the stainless 
past. No word that needed to be forgiven could be 
recalled. No deed left undone now vexed His spirit. 
As He remembered the fierce battle, His cry was a 
word of victory, “It is finished.” 


Ill 


In the third place, this cry zs a message to the Father. 
It was a sigh of relief and a word of victory, but it 
was more. We are taken back to another word 
spoken in the upper room, as He prayed, “I have 
elorified thee on the earth; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do.” What was the work 
God gave Christ to do? To reveal the Father, and 
His purpose of grace, to manifest both God’s holiness 
and love, to bear in His body both in life and death 
the penalty of sin, to give burdened consciences 
peace with God, to win men’s faith to an assurance 
of the unseen, to renew their wills to holiness, to 
make heaven and the presence of God the hope and 
expectation of believing men. No one who knows 
the experience of Christian men, and no one who will 
glance along the history of the race since the Cross 
was raised at Calvary, can fail to see that this was the 
work Christ finished. The whole world, and, above 
all, the lives and the hopes of men have been different, 
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not because Christ was born in Bethlehem, and not 
because He lived those stainless years in the Holy 
Land, and not because He has left us His words of 
wisdom and beauty and pathos. These have their 
place and power. But the world is changed because 
Christ was crucified. It was the work of changing 
the outlook, and the will, and the heart of man which 
Jesus finished when He died. 

To finish the work God gives a man to do is the 
highest achievement in life. No other work can be 
finished. It is one of the ironies of life to find that 
no man does finish 42s own work. | He is going to pull 
down his barns and build greater, but his soul is re- 
quired of him and he diesdefeated. Nootherthan Christ 
ever knew the exultation of having finished his own 
work. Do you remember how Sir Walter Scott, one of 
the bravest and most chivalrous souls, came to his end? 
Let me read you the closing scene of his splendid 
but fruitless struggle to finish the work he had marked 
out for himself. He had been ill, but had recovered. 
“«Take me to my room, and fetch the keys of my 
desk.’ His daughter went into his study, opened his 
writing-desk, laid paper and pen in the usual order, 
and then moved him in his chair through the hall and 
into the spot where he had always been accustomed to 
work. ‘Now give me my pen, and leave me here for 
a little to myself’ His daughter put the pen into his 
hand, and he endeavoured to close his fingers on it, 
but they refused their office. It dropped on the 
paper. He sank back upon his pillows, silent tears 
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rolling down his cheeks. But composing himself, by 
and by, he was taken out of doors, where he dropped 
into slumber. When he was awakening, Laidlaw 
said to him, ‘Sir Walter has had a little repose, 
The tears again rushed from his eyes. ‘Friends,’ said 
he, ‘don’t let me expose myself. Get me to bed. 
That’s the only place.” 

It was to God the Father that Christ, knowing 
the eternal significance of the work He had accom- 
plished, spoke His word of approving judgment on 
His own life: “It is finished.” 


IV 


In the fourth place, His cry is aproclamation to men. 
This may be caled the full gospel of Jesus. It is 
the note which should never be absent from every 
gospel preacher’s message. It is Christ’s declaration 
that the final revelction of God has been given, that 
all alienation between God and man has ended, that 
all other religious rites and ordinances, even those of 
the priests in the temple, and the sacrifice of the Jew, 
are abrogated, and that henceforth there is only one | 
mediator between Gcd and man, the man Christ 
Jesus. There is a legend of the early centuries which 
sets this truth in a picturesque way. It is said that 
when Jesus was dying cn the cross, the three hours’ 
darkness:spread like a vall over the regions beyond. 
A boat was crossing the A®gean Sea. Its rowers 
were silent with terror a the dark piled up behind 
them. Suddenly out of the darkened heaven they 
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heard the cry of “Pan is dead!—great Pan is dead! 
Pan, Pan is dead!” The dismal cry rose slowly and 
sank slowly, and the shuddering boatmen in their 
terror realised that the false gods of the pagan world 
had yielded up their deity to Christ. 


‘6 °Twas the hour when One in Sion, 
Hung for love’s sake on a cross, 
When His brow was chill with dying, 
And His soul was faint with loss, 
When His priestly blood dropped downwerd, 
And His kingly eyes look throneward, 
Then, Pan was dead.” 


Legend that is, but this is not legend, but these pagan 
deities, the poetic imaginings of men who sought 
after God if haply they might find Him, are to-day 
only the names for past ignorance, It is no legend 
that everywhere the deed of the Cross is being 
proclaimed, and that the rites and ceremonies in 
which darkened minds have lorg worshipped the 
unseen God are passing away. And it is no legend 
that in increasing volume hymns of praise to Him 
who died are being sung all the world over by 
men and women who know Chtist’s meaning better 
than the Apostle John, who see that day when 
every knee shall bow, and évery tongue confess 
him Lord. | 

All this rises into a single lesson, with which I 
close. There was a word dear and familiar to our 
forefathers which they had q@ined from this cry on 
the Cross. They spoke of “Christ’s finished work,” 
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That finished work was both the comfort and the joy 
of their soul. In the hour when a man came seeking 
salvation, when he came with his conscience quickened, 
and his heart eager to be at peace with God, they told 
him sternly of his guilt and his impotence, and of God’s 
infinite holiness ; but they told him also of God’s grace, 
and Christ’s redemption, and they pointed him to the 
finished work. Into that phrase they condensed the 
truth that God did not need to be propitiated, that 
His anger had been turned away, and that He was 
now waiting to receive all who would come in faith 
and penitence. 

This message may seem strange in modern ears. 
Even in our preaching we are tempted to shift 
the centre of interest to man, and to man’s inspira- 
tion and sorrow and discipline. It is naturally full 
of charm to men to hear their sorrows and trials 
touched with a sympathetic pathos and a rhythmic 
tenderness. But that is not the good*news of the 
Gospel. The good news of the Gospel is still the pro- 
clamation of this dying message of Christ. Have you 
been rebellious? Have you a life whose secrets you 
pray God no man may know? Your repentance you 
are well aware is not so deep as it should be. Your 
faith in God is as a grain of mustard seed. Do you 
feel that no other man has sinned so much as you? 
You are the very man to understand the meaning of 
Christ’s finished work. No one need tell you of your 
impotence. No one need give you the counsel to go, 
and, with new resolves, walk in a better way. What 
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you need is to be assured that God, for Christ’s sake, 
has forgiven you, and that even now, in the words of 
a very simple, and yet moving hymn, 

‘Jesus paid it all.” 

There is one closing question which you may be 
asking. What then have you to do? “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” Faith is not a simple and not aneasy thing. 
I have little patience, I confess, with men who tell 
us truly enough that there is life for a look at the 
Crucified One, but do not seem to know how much is 
implied in that look. What is faith? Faith is a 
vision of God. Faith is an attitude and disposition 
of the spirit. Faith is a trust not only in God, but in 
God’s love and care. Faith is a yielding up of one’s 
will to the will of God the Father. These are not 
simple, still less easy, to a human mind and will. 
When a man so believes he will meekly and humbly 
accept what God gives him in and through Christ 
and His Cross, and he will understand in how many 
senses Christ finished the work. For with the imme- 
diate sense of pardon there will be given the germ of 
a perfect holiness. The faith which is vision of God 
and trust in Christ becomes victory over the world. 


XII 


THE LAMB AND THE BOOK 


“©Thou art worthy to take the book and to open the seals thereof = 
for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood.”— 
REY. v. 9. 


A SCOTTISH midsummer day often dawns in calm, 
entrancingly clear and sweet, with mountain and 
moorland and loch lying in mystic and enchanting 
light. Before the sun is far above the horizon the 
sky has become overcast, the mists have crept 
down and begin to drift up the glens. The storm 
breaks, and the tempest is out among the hills. 
Towards evening the winds are hushed, the clouds 
are gathered away, and the sun sets in azure light, 
fretting a few bars of mist with gold, and lifting one’s 
thoughts to the throne of God. 

That is the recollection that rises into the memory 
in the reading of this Book of Revelation. It opens. 
with a song. It has its morning of clear and daz- 
zling light. The eye looks out on a scene of heavenly 
beauty. Soon the darkness gathers. The mist of 
sin falls over the landscape. Then there is heard 
the noise of battle, and the cry of pain, as storm after 


storm passes over the world. As the book closes the 
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storm ceases, the clouds drift away, and the light 
falls upon a scene of splendour, and we find ourselves 
looking in through the gates of the city of God. 

The central and the larger portion of this book has 
suffered from an unjust neglect. Sober minds have 
been dismayed at the fantastic theories founded upon 
its symbols. Reverent believers are shocked at the 
fast and loose way in which ignorant interpreters 
continue to play with its figures. Simple folk are 
bewildered by the confident dogmatism of many who 
unroll its map of history, and set dates to its events. 
But the book itself is neither so dark nor so per- 
plexing as many suppose. If men would read it 
patiently, and be less eager to turn its symbols into 
realities, and its figures into doctrine; if they would 
ask only its moral and spiritual significances, and 
leave its material fulfilment greatly alone, the 
strangest and most pictorial chapters of the Book 
of Revelation would be to us, as they were to the 
early Christian Church, a well of consolation whose 
waters would never fail. 

Look in this light at this scene of the Lamb with 
the sealed book. We are shown One sitting on 
a throne. We hear the songs of the angels and the 
response to them from the living creatures. That is 
the picture of the power and authority and dominion 
of God. Then we see a book—a roll—in God’s 
hands. It is sealed with seven seals, simply because 
seven is the perfect number. No man is able to 
break these binding seals. The seer who beholds 
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the vision weeps, and weeps much, because the know- 
ledge and the wisdom of the book cannot be disclosed. 
There rises up the Lamb that was slain, the Lamb 
with the print of the nails in His hands. He takes 
the book and breaks seal after seal and unbinds page 
after page. As He does so the tragic history of the 
Church is unrolled, and the secret of its travail and 
sorrow and pain is revealed, and the certainty of its 
triumph is proclaimed. 

The meaning of that scene is unmistakable and 
instantly clear. It sets forth this truth, that Jesus, 
the Lamb of God who was slain at Calvary, alone 
has the power to disclose and to interpret the mind 
and purpose and ways of God. The marrow of the 
message is that the unfolding and interpretations of 
the things of God, which are dark with mystery and 
strange with sorrow, lie in Christ’s Cross. It is not 
the lion of the tribe of Judah, and not the Lamb in 
His innocence and undisfigured beauty, but the Lamb 
which was slain, who takes the fast-closed book and 
breaks the seals. To rise clear of all symbol and 
figure it is Christ, in and by His Cross, who opens 
the book of God, gives the interpretation of its 
record, and sets the hidden mysteries of providence 
and grace in clear light. It was when the Lamb had 
taken the book and was about to break the first seal 
that they sung the new song, saying, “Thou art 
worthy to take the book, and to open the seals 
thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us 
to God by thy blood.” 
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Let me illustrate this great truth that the crucified 
Christ unseals the book of God. God has more than 
one book, and yet all His books give us the one revela- 
tion. Let us see how Christ breaks the seals, and 
what He gives us to read on pages which otherwise 
had been dark to men. 

Look, to begin with, at “ the sealed book of Scripture.” 
{t should be a commonplace to us that we cannot 
read the Old Testament except in Christ’s light. 
Only by an effort of the imagination can we realise 
how closely sealed and how dark with mystery the 
Old Testament would have been if Christ had not 
died and risen again. What would the Old Testa- 
ment be if there had been no Cross? It would have 
been the strange and difficult literature of a small 
and now scattered Syrian race. The names of its 
heroes and saints would have been as alien to our 
ears as those of Persian star-gazers or Buddhist 
devotees. Its prophets would be dervishes with a 
saner and nobler note. Its sacrifices and types and 
emblems would be a study for the Orientalist. Its 
stories would have been no better known to the mass 
of men than those of the Talmud. Even the Jew of 
to-day does not know the Old Testament, and does 
not understand its spirit. “The veil is still upon 
their hearts.” It was not until Christ hung upon His 
cross that the secret of the Old Testament was dis- 
' closed, pregnant with truth profounder than the 
Rabbis had discerned, rich with a revelation mightier 
than Abraham had craved, prophetic of a kingdom 
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wider and more spiritual than David conceived, tender 
with a message more redeeming than its prophets 
knew. It is the Lamb which was slain who has 
broken the seal. 

The truth is as clearly illustrated by the New 
Testament scriptures. There are some to-day to 
whom the New Testament is still a sealed book. 
There are scholars to whom we owe a great debt, 
who know its sources and its history as an astronomer 
knows the motions of the planets. There are students 
who have searched out its literature, canvassed its 
references, inquired into its customs and _ times. 
There are teachers who find no praise too high for 
the wonder of its parables, the wisdom of its counsels, 
and the tenderness of its epistles. Yet its secret is 
hidden from them. For them it is merely the story 
of the greatest religious movement of the East, the 
record of a lovely life, and a collection of letters in 
which the hope and joy of simple hearts are ex- 
pressed. It is, at most and at best, a golden treasury 
of moral and spiritual beauty. One has only to take 
up such a book as Martineau’s Seat of Authority in 
Religion to find that so clear, so penetrating, so 
spiritual a mind cannot read the plainest pages of 
the book. The depth of its moral wisdom, the 
divineness of its message, and the power of its appeal 
to the conscience bear in upon his mind and move 
him to impassioned praise. But the meaning and 
purpose of the book are hidden from him. The 
simplest peasant could be his teacher, and would 
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stand amazed that learning and genius should so 
miss what lies so plainly revealed. Had Martineau 
looked up at the Cross and seen the Lamb who was 
slain to redeem, all would have been clear. Read the 
Gospels and the Epistles in the light of that death 
for sin, and every wordand deed is translated. The 
cradle of Bethlehem, the carpenter’s shop at Nazareth, 
the Jordan water at baptism, the wilderness of tempta- 
tion, the garden of Gethsemane, and all the riches of 
grace in sermon and parable and miracle, stand out 
as the life-story that leads to the Cross, It is the 
Lamb that was slain that unfolds, interprets, and 
expounds the New Testament. 

Look, in the second place, at the sealed book of 
nature. There are times when nature seems wholly 
beneficent and beautiful. There are days when it is 
bliss to be alive. In the freshness of the newborn 
spring, when the love calls of the birds are making 
every woodland musical; in the early summer, when 
the trees are radiant with blossom, and every garden 
is a harbour of fragrance; in the autumn, when 
harvest is laughing in the valleys, what a ministry of 
well-being and delight nature gives! But how. often 
do we stand aghast at the pitiless cruelty and the 
blind savagery of nature! How often have men 
thought, as they have seen the merciless havoc 
caused by storm, and the ruthless death wrought by 
pestilence, that there can be no God behind nature 
at all? There are times when the beauty of nature 
seems to be only a hypocrite’s mask to hide the 
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ferocity of nature’s laws, and to blind us to the pain 
and anguish and death of the never-ceasing tragedy. 
The blossoms are wilted by untimely frosts, until not 
one in a hundred comes to fruit. The tender shoots 
are bitten and broken by the keen spring winds. 
The nestlings are swept out of their little homes by 
the unexpected flood. In every glade and under every 
brushwood defenceless animals lie paralysed with fear, 
The soil is stained with the blood of hunted and often 
harmless creatures. In the depths of the sea millions 
prey upon each other. The whole world of nature is 
an arena of struggle and pain and death. 

How dark with mystery it seems! Take up 
any Greek poet, or any singer before Christ came, 
and listen to their cry as they shudder at the strange 
ferocity of nature. The Greek chorus is, in many 
cases, only the medium through which a Greek poet 
uttered his perplexity and his pain. But let the 
Lamb that was slain open this long-sealed book. 
Let His pain, His struggle, His death, throw their 
light upon the mystery of nature. His struggle that 
others might have the victory, His pain that others 
might have peace, His death that others might have 
life, are all but the willing and conscious experience 
of what nature passes through blindly and unwill- 
ingly. In the light of Christ’s Cross we see that 
life in nature is also sacrificial and redeeming. In 
the light of Christ’s Cross we see that the pain 
and agony and death, which so abound, are only 
the inevitable condition that life may continue, the 

10 
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species be perpetuated, and the high and beneficent 
ends of nature gained. Modern science is reading the 
purpose and the meaning of nature in the light of the 
truth taught by the death of Christ. 

Look, in the third place, at the sealed book of history. 
This was the first seal broken by the Lamb in the 
roll which the seer saw in the hand of God. This 
was the page over whose sealing John wept. Plainly 
what John meant to suggest was that the actual 
history of his own time, a time of bewildering and 
heart-shaking trial and persecution and death, had 
been a mystery tohim. That the Christian Church 
should be so imperilled, and so hopeless in the hands 
of its foes, troubled many hearts, and shook the faith 
of humble believers. The historians of the Roman 
Empire have written the record of those tragic years, 
through which the early Christian Church passed, 
when its saints died their martyr deaths, and all the 
hopes and promises they had surely believed seemed 
false. It was an age when life was hard and brutal 
and cruel, when not only shame and loss and 
contempt, but pitiless torture caught the humblest 
Christian folk in its grasp. Do you wonder that the 
seer wept much when no man was able to break the 
seal, and to read the dark and hidden secret of these 
years of pain and death? 

In every century since our historians stand before 
the sealed book. In every generation the hearts of 
Christian people fail them for fear. This twentieth 
century has only begun. We are scarcely across its 
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threshold, and yet east and west, the red horse of war, 
the black horse of famine, and the pale horse of death 
have gone forth. The cries of terror and of pain 
are ascending to God. A great part of the struggle 
between the nations, and the consequent waste of 
precious life and pain of tender hearts, is actually 
due to the advance of the Cross. It is the civilisation 
of Christendom coming into conflict with the ideals 
of heathendom. It is the leaven of the thoughts of 
the gospel fermenting in Eastern minds. Within 
the Church itself there is also bewilderment and pain. 
There are questions which find no answer, problems 
which reach no solution, doctrines that seem to be 
shaken. Who shall unfold this page of mystery? 
Who shall break the seal of this secret? The Lamb 
that was slain. 

As we see His wound-prints and remember 
His tears and cries, as we mark His struggle with 
ignorance and despotism, with misery and sin, we 
realise that the history of His Church is but the 
record of His struggle continued by His people, and 
that they are filling up in their body what is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ. This pain is but the pain 
of progress. This conflict among the peoples is but 
the conflict of light and darkness. This dying of the 
bravest and most chivalrous is but the dying of the 
Lamb, These hours of bewilderment and pain, 
and seeming loss and defeat, are but the hours of the 
Cross of Christ. The issue will be a world redeemed. 

Look, in the fourth place, at the sealed book of our 
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own lives. The book of each individual life is also 
a sealed rollin the hands of God. It is as difficult 
to read as the books of Scripture, as full of mystery 
as the book of nature, as strange with calamity 
and sorrow and seeming mischance as the book of 
history. It is not, as they were not, all sad and 
sombre. It is not all perplexity and bewilderment, 
all strife and pain. There are years of almost un- 
broken peace, days of achievement and gain, hours of 
uplifting joy when life seems altogether lovely, and 
God’s ways with us are full of delight. Yet how 
strange and how burdened, and how marked with 
what seemed to us needless sorrow and embittering 
trials our life seemed to be! 

I never see a crowded assembly of men and women, 
or mark them in some day of popular excitement 
when they pass through the streets, but I think of the 
privations and disappointments, the unsatisfied hungers 
and unalleviated sorrows which make up their lot. I 
never look out on any Christian congregation such as 
this, of which I have some knowledge, without recalling 
how much you have suffered, how much you have lost, 
how frequent have been your sicknesses and your 
bereavements, how humbling have been your defeats, 
how searching have been your mortifications and 
betrayals, how full of anxiety your out-look on 
life! I never sit and speak with an old man who 
opens out the story of his long life, but I realise again 
how closely sealed the book of life is toa man him- 
self, The story told is one of hope unfulfilled, work 
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unfinished, love baffled, trial upon trial, sorrow upon 
sorrow, death upon death, impoverishing and shadow- 
ing life all the way through. 

How dark all human life once was! Before 
Christ’s time men scarce dared face the problem. 
Even Socrates must die only in a wistful wonder, 
with a sober jest on his lips. The men of the 
Old Testament, seers into the way of God though 
they were, could not break the seal. In the story 
of Job and the psalms of Asaph they leave the 
mystery of life unsolved. Even the prophets living 
nearer the dawn were unable to do more than hope 
that out of exile and captivity, and pain and death, 
restoration and joy would yet come. But stand 
below the Cross, and look up at the Lamb that was 
slain, and mark the course and issue of His passion 
and His death, and you will realise why the pages 
of your book are dark with sorrow and wet with 
tears. Out of life’s battle comes conquest over self. 
Out of life’s dark hours come light and strength and 
peace. Out of life’s meek acceptance of death, there 
comes life for ourselves and others. When the Lamb 
that was slain breaks the seal of our book of life, and 
reads its mystery, we can sing as George Matheson 
sang, when the light from Christ’s death fell across 
the darkest page of his experience— 

“OQ Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee, 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 


And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.” 
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There is another book, called in the Scriptures 
“ The Book of Life,” whose seal is also to be broken 
by the hand that bears the print of the nails. That 
book is not ours to read. Its record will also be 
unrolled and interpreted by the Cross. Let me 
rather, as I close, impress upon you the comfort that 
lies in the truth of the Lamb who was slain opening 
the book. Why is the Cross the unfolding and the 
interpretation of the sealed roll? It is because the 
Cross declares not only God’s purpose and God’s 
love, but God’s method of helping and healing. Tf sin 
is to be finally banished from human life, if wrong 
and shame are to cease, if there is to be no more 
death, and no more pain, and no more tears, if there 
is to be a city of God into which nothing shall enter 
that defileth, and a life within it of purity and of 
peace, ¢Aat can be attained only by a cross. You 
yourselves can be brought into the way of it only 
through the acceptance of Christ’s Cross. You can 
continue in the pathway only by the acceptance and 
the carrying of your own. You can fulfil the work 
of Christ only by being crucified as He was. The 
whole creation shall groan and travail in pain until 
Christ’s Cross has completed its work. The sacred 
Scriptures shall not yield up the full revelation of 
their everlasting gospel, until the Cross throws its 
light upon every page. The long march of history 
shall reach its goal only as the Cross leads on. Your 
own life shall attain its triumph over sin and pain 
and fear as you endure your cross. The Lamb that 
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was slain discloses not only the secret but the method 
of its victory. 

May I be allowed, in one closing word, to point 
out that the mystery has not wholly passed away? 
Neither in Scripture nor in nature, nor in history 
nor in life, are the ways of God all clear and com- 
forting to us. The whole seven seals are not broken 
at once, but only seal after seal. “What I do thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
That hereafter will be fulfilled not in earth but only 
in-heaven. Here to the end we shall see in a glass 
darkly. Here we shall know only in part. Only 
when we stand before the throne, and see Him who 
shall take the book and open the seal, shall we fully 
know why the Lamb was slain from the foundation 
of the world, and understand why Christ’s Cross is 
the interpretation of all God’s books, and the mode 
of His people’s victory. Then shall we sing the new 
song, “Thou art worthy to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation; and 
hast made us unto our God kings and priests: and 
we shall reign on the earth.” 


XIII 


RECEIVING THE ATONEMENT 


“We joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have 
now received the atonement.”—Rom. v. II. 


ATONEMENT is a word which has fallen out of use in 
our common religious speech. It occurs only once in 
the New Testament. But the Greek word for which 
it stands is found nine times, and always in the 
writings of Paul. Its simpler meaning is reconcilia- 
tion, and although the word be Pauline, and reminis- 
cent of his Rabbinic training, what it stands for is 
found in every writer. The whole world since Christ 
died is a world to which God_has been reconciled. 
The gospel is simply the declaration of this atone- 
ment or reconciliation. The appeal of the preacher 
is to men to be reconciled to God because God has 
reconciled Himself to them. The summing up of the 
experience of the man who has responded to the 
appeal is this: God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven 
me. 

To that truth the Christian Church has clung with 
the loyal and stubborn tenacity of a deep conviction. 
That conviction has been confirmed by universal 


Christian experience. It has been declared and set 
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forth in careful terms in the historic creeds. It has 
been symbolised in Christian art. It has been the 
theme of the great hymns of Christian folk. It is not 
too much to say that the man who has not received 
the Atonement has not entered into Christ’s secret. 
And yet this high doctrine is incredible to many 
devout and religious men. Some who live serious 
and careful lives, abounding in patience and self- 
denial, in courtesy and in charity, in thought and 
word and deed, are repelled by it. There are among 
us those who are Christian in their ideal and yet 
are unable to inscribe the Atonement in their creed. 
What Christ meant when He said that He came “to 
give his life a ransom for many” they do not know. 
I have no right, and no desire, to question a man’s 
standing before God. JI am a firm believer in the 
Church invisible. I am assured that the faith of 
many who deny my message will be accounted to 
them for righteousness. There is an unconscious 
faith in Christ. It is one of the comforts of that 
deep doctrine of the imputation of the righteousness 
of Christ that some will be accepted of God who 
have seen His day only afar off. Yet strange and 
even repellent as the Atonement may be to many, 
they will never be Christians after Christ’s mind until 
they have received it. 

Now there are, I think, three objections, sometimes 
keenly felt and openly expressed, at other times only 
dimly and vaguely suggested to their minds, which 
those who are repelled by the Atonement confidently 
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present. The first is that the Atonement is ua- 
necessary. The second is that it is wmjust. The third 
is that it is ax incredible mystery. 


I 


In the first place, the Atonement is unnecessary. 
This objection is stated in some such terms as these. 
God is love; He is rich in mercy; He is a God who 
is eager to forgive. He is our Father in heaven, sorry 
not only for the child’s folly but even for his childish- 
ness, pitiful to his blindness, vexed by his prodigal 
wilfulness, and eager to receive His child home again. 
The home-sickness of the soul is but the echo in the 
human heart of the Father’s love and desire. All 
that the sinner requires to do is to come with a true 
repentance and an honest confession, and God is, in 
the moment, reconciled to him. There is no need to 
set up the Cross of Christ between a God of loving- 
kindness and tender mercy and the penitent soul. 
At the best, that Cross can be only a revelation and 
an appeal. 

Now, to begin with, you will mark that such a way 
of speaking does not deny the need of an atonement 
Underlying such reasoning there is the thought that 
the just and holy anger of God against sin demands 
some reparation. This is a fundamental truth in all 
reconciliation and in every forgiveness. We cannot 
forgive the man who does not make every atonement 
for the sin within his power, It is a mockery fora 
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man to ask to be forgiven when he will not repair 
the wrong that is done, or will not strenuously attempt 
it. In this view it is the man’s repentance, his tears, 
his cry of confession which atones. These are the 
sacrifices he lays on the altar of God whom he has 
offended. That is all the man can do, and all that 
the man need do. Such men speak as though they 
had never heard of the gospel. God does not need 
to be thus propitiated. He has reconciled Himself to 
the world. He does not need a man’s repentance 
and cries and tears to make Him a forgiving God. 
The office of a man’s broken heart and contrite spirit 
is to give proof and evidence of his own sincere 
sorrow for his sin. They are a part of the acceptance 
of the Atonement. But they have no power to meet 
the needs of the moral and spiritual attitude of God 
toward the sin of a man’s life. 

But let me conceive that a man still persists that 
his repentance and his tears should be all that God 
ought to require. Let me look at the case of a man 
who offers his own sacrifice of the contrite spirit. 
Do you think that your repentance is an unblemished 
thing? Do you think that your repentance at its 
best is good enough? Do you imagine that any 
repentance is enough to blot out your past? Has 
any man ever sat alone with his conscience, as Bishop 
Stubbs imagines himself doing, in his heart-searching 
poem, and not been filled with a heart-abasing shame? 
It requires no keen discernment for a man to detect 
his own imperfect sincerity, his own still unquenched 
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thirst for evil, his own impure repentance. We rise 
from our knees and go out to repeat the sin we have 
confessed. Our temper and pride and vanity, our 
self-indulgence and prayerlessness, to take the slighter 
sins, thrive within our repentance. In the Old Testa- 
ment sacrifices the lamb was without spot or blemish. 
We understand the fine symbolism of that figure. 
The man who thinks to offer to God his own poor 
faulty repentance as a reason in itself why he should 
be forgiven his sin, has never understood how heinous 
iniquity is, and never had a vision of the holiness 
of God. The ripest saints rely least on their 
repentances, 

But, again, were your repentance so true, so 
thorough, so self-abhorrent, so decisive a break with 
your past, that, like Guinevere, you “ would not think 
again the thoughts that made the past so pleasant to 
you,” and would not even feel the shadow of tempta- 
tion falling upon you without being roused to watch- 
fulness and prayer, God cannot accept that repentance 
as an end of the whole matter. God is your Father, 
who loves you, but He is something else and more. 
He is the moral governor of a moral universe. He is 
the Judge of all the earth, He must do right. He 
is the maker and the guardian of its healthful laws. 
Were a judge on the bench to have his son before 
him charged with a long succession of wanton crimes, 
and were he, because of the tears of a true penitence 
in his eyes, to dismiss him with a caress, what an 
outcry would be made against such a miscarriage of 
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justice! It would be denounced as a disregard to 
the sanctity of law, an imperilling of the moral order 
of the State. The father’s heart might be breaking 
with pity, and his mind comforted with a sure hope 
that his son’s will had been reinforced to righteous- 
ness, but the broken law must be vindicated. No 
humble penitence, no passionate cry for mercy, would 
prevent the statute book being opened and the pre- 
scribed penalty being imposed. This is sometimes 
sneered at as a forensic view of the case, but the 
justice which is not forensic is not justice at all. 
And human justice is always a less austere and 
searching thing than divine justice. In our hymn we 
sing, with strangely consoling mood— 


‘There the work of life is tried, 
By a juster Judge than here.” 


Is that a consoling thought to you? As for me, I 
find no ease to conscience in the thought that God is 
juster than man. The very fact that many of the 
consequences of sin are, under God’s law, irrevocable 
and irreparable, is the broad proof that God’s love 
and pity cannot and dare not abrogate His justice. 
It is in the Cross of Christ that God’s law is honoured, 
and the moral governor of the world is free to forgive. 

Some years ago I was preaching in a town in the 
east coast of Scotland, and I was the guest of a 
retired naval officer. He was a genial companion, 
and as downright and nobly simple in his faith as all 
sea-going men are. When we came to the hour of 
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family worship he handed me the Prayer-Book he 
used, telling me he was not able to utter himself in 
prayer before strangers. I turned over its pages, and 
found that he had scored through, with two firm 
lines, in red ink, the words “For Christ’s sake.” 
These words closed most of the prayers. He caught 
my surprise as I looked upon this crimson oblitera- 
tion, and he explained that his idea of God was that 
He did not need to be coaxed to forgive sinners. To 
him, he said, the matter was simple. He went to God, 
and he owned up his wrong-doing, and God forgave 
him, and there was the beginning and the end of it. 
After worship we sat down and spoke together. As 
the hour grew late the talk became good. I spoke 
first of all about sin, the faults and errors that crowd 
every day, the repeated wilfulnesses that shadow the 
soul, and of the sins of our youth, which had cor- 
rupted other lives and grieved our dearest. I then 
spoke of God and His holiness, and of His care for 
the sanctity of law and the moral order of the world. 
I spoke of God’s love in its anger, and there is no 
anger like the anger of love, and I asked him if he 
dared to bring that life of his, and with a few penitent 
confessions ask God to forgive him his past. The 
good old man listened in silence. His memory went 
back to the ways of his wild youth. He remembered 
a deed which no penitence could repair and no con- 
fession amend. As I spoke to him of Christ, and of 
Christ’s wearing our flesh and both facing and feeling 
our sin, and of His identifying Himself with us and 
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with them, and of His offering to God His perfect 
repentance, and suffering His sacrifice of atonement, 
the old man meekly said, “That is a better gospel 
than mine.” We knelt down and gave thanks that 
“God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven us.” He had 
now received the Atonement. 


II 


In the second place, the Atonement is unjust. There 
is a way of preaching the Atonement which makes it 
a horrible injustice. Because of this travesty of the 
truth the word “substitution” has such an evil sound 
that it is seldom heard on the preacher’s lips. When 
men have heard it proclaimed that God was willing 
that one man, just and holy and innocent, should 
take another man’s place who was sinful and guilty, 
and so let off the rogue while He tortured the inno- 
cent, they have mocked at such a crude injustice. 
Such teaching not only condemns any doctrine of 
the Atonement, but it imperils the righteousness of 
God and the moral responsibility of men. 

Behind the word substitution there is the truth of 
vicarious sacrifice. The truth of a vicarious sacrifice is 
simply this, that under the laws of our being one man 
does, and may, and often should, suffer for another. 
The world, and especially the world of love and purity 
and self-denial, is full of this substitution. Vicarious 
suffering is one of the most enriching and comforting 
laws of life. The advocate at the Bar who maintains 
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your rights, and sets himself in your place, and makes 
your cause his own, is your substitute. The soldier 
who fights your battle, and dies in maintaining the 
liberty and the honour of your country, is your substi- 
tute. To take the matter more simply, you do not 
think it unjust that one man should willingly pay 
another’s debt. You would commend the man who 
came forward to relieve a poor debtor of some crush- 
ing burden. When the man who bears another’s 
penalty, accepts another’s lot, or repairs another’s 
wrong, and does so willingly and because he repre- 
sents him, you think it a fine example both of justice 
and of pity. When the magistrates of Calais came 
out with halters round their necks, to submit them- 
selves to the law of the conqueror, in order that the 
hapless inhabitants of the town might escape the 
butchery of the English soldiers, no one cried out 
on its injustice. That was a willing sacrifice made 
by those who represented the people. 

When Jesus laid aside His glory and took our flesh, 
and came and lived our life, and went up the way of 
the Cross to His dying, He went feeling the agony of 
our sin, meekly accepting its curse and penalty, and 


1 In Dr. MacLeod Campbell’s suggestive book on the Atonement, so 
full of appeal to the Christian conscience, this repentance of Christ is 
held to be the essence of the Atonement. But the poignant sense of sin 
experienced by Christ, while a notable part of His passion, and both 
the sign and proof of His identification with man, is not the Atonement. 
The reconciliation was accomplished by the offering up of Himself in 
body as in soul an offering for sin. Gethsemane was consummated at 
Calvary, as Calvary was completed in the open tomb and the opened 
heavens. 
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so dying, the just for the unjust, that He might bring 
us to God. If Christ be only man, His life and death 
are His own and have little relation tous. But when 
Christ died as the head of the race, confessing the 
sanctities of the law, and offering His spotless life 
to the rigour of His penalties, He made atonement 
for sin. 

The truth of such a doctrine can be seen in 
instances which, though merely human, typify it. 
I shall not go back to the lamb, or the scapegoat, or 
the fiery serpent. All of these are moving Biblical 
expositions of the truth. I need not go back to all 
the noble lives which, in their highest and best hours, 
are types of Christ. Nor shall I cite the heroic sacri- 
fices of patriots for their country’s liberties. No critic 
objects to the justice of these noble deeds of secular 
history where life has been laid down that life might 
be spared. Let me rather recall one of the tenderest 
scenes of the Old Testament Scripture. Read the 
heart-shaking address of Judah, in which he makes his 
appeal to Joseph to spare Benjamin. The cup had been 
found in Benjamin’s sack. The youth seemed to be 
a wilful, ungrateful, and pitifully foolish thief. There 
seemed to be no reason why he, and he only, should not 
suffer the full penalty of his crime. But Judah had 
given surety to his father for him. He steps forward, 
and after declaring Jacob’s love and longing for 
Benjamin, he offers himself as a bondman in his 
room. Who cries out on the injustice of that sacri- 


fice? Whodoes not feel that had Joseph been unwill- 
Lip 
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ing to accept Judah’s bondservice for Benjamin’s, he 
would have read his bond with the merciless eyes of a 
Shylock? So Jesus our brother stands to bear our sin 
and to do homage to God’s broken law. So He stands 
in the judgment hall of God for us. As the chief 
may die for his clan, as the king may die for his 
people, as the true priest, whether he bear an outward 
consecration or not, is always dying for men, so Jesus 
met the shafts of judgment for us, and quenched 
them in His death. Those who accept His death as 
their sacrifice receive the Atonement. 


Ill 


In the third place, the Atonement is an incredible 
mystery. Its necessity comes home to every man 
who has seen the guilt of his sin. Its justice is 
realised by every man who has rightly conceived that 
God is more than merely one personality over against 
him as another, and has perceived what Christ is to 
the race. But all men feel, as I certainly do, how 
incredibly mysterious the Atonement is. Now and 
again, in those hours when God visits the soul, and 
faith becomes vision, and a true repentance the one 
possible mind, the mystery passes away. Yet there 
always remains something beyond our reach and 
grasp. The preaching of the Cross is sometimes 
foolishness, and sometimes a stumbling-block, and 
sometimes a message eager hearts find it difficult to 
believe. 
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But a mystery is not incredible. Its mystery should 
not be a barrier to faith. To be mysterious is not to 
be unreasonable. There are things which are mys- 
teries, but they are realities, although they are beyond 
the complete grasp of our faculties. Because they are 
real, they are rational; and, as we have seen, nothing 
else is rational in reconciliation between God and 
man but the Atonement. The Atonement may be 
a mystery but it is not incredible. There are noble 
reasons why the Atonement is a mystery. One reason 
is that the Atonement is infinite. That is to say, it 
has an origin, and a motive, and an issue we cannot 
wholly understand. The starry universe floating in 
space; the flower in the crannied wall; the soul of 
man that loves and suffers and prays; this life of 
ours, with its sin and joy and aspiration, its pain and 
death; and, above all, God Himself in His being 
and nature, are infinite, and are past our finding out. 
They are all simple and undeniable realities. The 
Atonement touches them all, and why do we marvel 
that it should be steeped in mystery? When 
you have fathomed all the mystery about God and 
the universe, the soul and sin and death, when you 
have been able to comprehend why God has created 
you and this world, you may expect to lay bare all 
the mystery of the Atonement, but not till then. 

Again, the Atonement is a mystery because any 
statement of it is an attempt to express the estimate 
of the cost of our forgiveness to God. It is this 
estimate of cost which the long succession of theories 
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of the Atonement have attempted to express. For- 
giveness and reconciliation are never easy and never 
cheap. You will not find it easy to be reconciled to 
the man who has slandered your good name, or 
broken your life in two, or corrupted your child. 
Even should he repent, you find great laws, regnant 
within you and without, condemning him. Were God 
to forgive cheaply, we could not think Him God. The 
Atonement is simply God coming into human life, 
wearing our flesh, enduring and baffling our tempta- 
tion, bearing the curse of our sin, and consummating 
His sacrifice in death. What that cost God, what 
that meant to Christ, what that implied in regard to 
the love which gave it birth and the righteousness 
which it honoured, who can say? When you try to 
estimate the cost of the last genuine forgiveness 
which you exercised, and endeavour to tell your 
fellow-men of it, you will understand why the Atone- 
ment of God in Christ is a mystery, incredible indeed, 
apart from the experience which illuminates it. 

The Atonement is a mystery also because it is 
a deed of love. All the vicarious sufferings and all 
the healing sacrifices, and all the chivalries of the 
world, which are striving to turn aside its curse and 
to lessen its pain and sorrow, are born of love. To 
the bravest and purest they are strange. To selfish 
hearts they are madness. A young girl who had 
been sent out to an American Mission in Japan 
was coming home on furlough. She _ received 
a letter asking her to make a call on her way at 


s 
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a mission station on a leper island. She did so, and 
gave in her report of the work that was being done 
there. Her compassions had been deeply moved, 
A few weeks after her return a little spot appeared on 
her hand. When it was examined it was pronounced 
to be leprosy. Her heart was held by a love like 
Christ’s. She sat down and wrote to the Board of 
Missions, in a wondrous animation of spirit, saying 
that as she could not now remain at home, and could 
not go back to her former station, she craved to be 
appointed as a missionary among the lepers. It is 
to that class of deed to which the Atonement belongs. 
It is a deed of love’s compassion. It is an incredible 
mystery to men and women who have never loved 
with a love stronger than the love of life, and never 
been loved with a love that scorns death. 

But though full of mystery in its sources and re- 
lationships, the Atonement is marvellously clear in its 
meaning and in its power. It will seem a more won- 
drous thing to a man of wide knowledge and thorough 
acquaintance. with thought and life, and of a deep 
spiritual experience, than to a simpler soul and an 
untravelled mind. But it means at the heart of it 
the same thing to every man. There is only one 
practical theory of the Atonement, for the theory of it 
is simply the meaning of it, and if it has no meaning 
it can have no power To receive the atonement is 
to perceive and to accept its meaning. I have seen 


1 See Dr. Denney’s The Death of Christ, pp. 119-123, for a masterly 
statement of this truth. 
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a fisher lad leap up in an evangelistic meeting crying, 
“T see it! I see it!” with tears of joy. What he saw, 
no doubt crudely enough, was One dying in his stead. 
I have seen a young man who had been a Unitarian 
for many years, and had struggled with the problems 
of the deity of Christ, also coming to the place where 
he saw the Eternal Son of God dying for him, and it 
satisfied his deepest need. And I have seen others, 
of the mind and temper of George John Romanes, 
after years of almost passionate denial coming also 
to see, with all the clear vision of a piercing mind, 
that Christ had died for them. As the writer of the 
Memoir of Romanes says: “The burden was lifted so 
gradually that he could not tell the exact moment at 
which he found it gone, but he found himself stand- 
ing, like the Pilgrim of the never-to-be-forgotten story, 
at the foot of the Cross, and the Three Shining Ones 
coming to greet him.” 

All of these believed that God was reconciled to 
them in the death of His Son. They were moved to 
repentance and brought to humble confession by His 
Spirit. They heard the appeal, “Be ye reconciled to 
God.” They turned in a trustful and surrendering 
faith. Then they were able to read with understanding, 
“We also joy in God through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
by whom we have now received the atonement.” 


XIV 


DO OUR SINS ALWAYS FIND US OUT? 


“* He hath not dealt with us after our sins.”—Ps, ciii. 10. 


IF there be any one truth which holds the modern 
mind with a more relentless grasp than any other, 
it is that sin is followed inevitably and inescapably 
by its due penalty. Not only to the moralist but to 
the average writer of fiction that seems to be the 
truth supremely worth enforcing. With the single 
exception of George Meredith, who in his Lzfe’s 
Little Irontes has made a characteristic protest 
against the teaching, our novelists proclaim, with 
a single voice, that a man’s sins always find him out. 
On many a sombre page they tell us that a man’s 
iniquities dog his steps, and climb after him to drag 
him down to shame in the hour of his triumph. 
They assure us that his transgressions haunt him 
like assassins. They declare that the sins of his 
youth lurk like foes in ambush in his blood. They 
repeat, with a saddening monotony, “ the consequences 
of sin are pitiless.” They remind us, “though the 
mills of God grind slowly, yet with patience grinds 
He all.” They chant to us— 


‘©The sins that ye do by two and two 
Ye must pay for one by one.” 
167 
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Not only in the misery of his home, and in his child’s 
tortured body, but in his own maimed limbs, his 
shattered nerves, his dulled brain, his mad impulses, 
his spiritual impotence, a man must pay the uttermost 
farthing. 

This solemn assurance is bound upon our minds by 
quoting some of the most emphatic sentences of Scrip- 
ture. “The soul that sinneth it shall die.” “They have 
sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” 
“The wages of sin is death.” “Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” “Sin, when it is 
finished, bringeth forth death.” These teachers strike 
us with a silent dread as they summon up the conspic- 
uous sinners and make them pass in a procession of 
shame. Esau finds his profane word fastened as a doom 
on his spirit. Jacob is driven by his sin into exile, and 
compelled to reap its reward many years after, both 
in his own anguish and in the sins of the children. 
Saul becomes a madman and a suicide. David walks 
in the streets of his city with men’s eyes condemning 
him, and sees his iniquity blighting his home and 
undoing the work of his unstained manhood. 
Solomon’s voluptuous day ends in a corruption 
whose penalty he himself begins to bear. And so 
name after name is summoned up, down to Judas 
rushing on death in his despair, to show that each 
man receives the full reward of his iniquity. 

Now of the element of truth in this teaching no 
one need have any doubt, but it is a truth so much 
overstated, and sometimes set down so nakedly, and 
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without relation to other truths, as to be almost a 
lie. It is not the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. It is not true that every sin is visited by its 
due penalty. It is not true that a man’s sin always 
finds him out. It was true that if those Israelites to 
whom this sombre message was spoken had selfishly 
remained on the farther side of Jordan, and been 
content with their own portion, a severe penalty 
would have fallen upon them. Theirs would have 
been one of those modern sins for which a man 
suffers more surely than he knows. It is the sin 
of the man who selfishly and indulgently “cultivates 
his garden.” But it is not true that a man always 
pays the uttermost farthing. The man who says so 
forgets that no single law is unlimited in its scope 
and power. He ignores the facts of life. He knows 
nothing of Christian experience. He forgets that 
law is not supreme and dominant. And he leaves 
out of account this imperial truth, that there is in the 
world and over the world a great will, a tender heart, 
and an infinite power. He forgets that this will uses 
and controls law. In a word, this grim and crude 
and unchastened teaching leaves out—God. The 
Psalmist saw the truth steadily, and he saw it whole 
when he wrote, “He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins.” 

What that means can be illustrated in the simplest 
way. As I was pouring water into a basin a few 
days ago there came out with the rush of the water 
a little black centipede. The creature had been 
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immersed for some time, and was now faint to dying. 
Roused by the sudden outrush of the water he swam 
with a spasmodic vigour round the smooth wall of 
the basin. It was of no avail. There seemed no 
fate for the ugly venomous creature except death. 
But in a mood of compassion I lifted him out with 
my finger and laid him on the window-sill. In a 
short time he was off, to begin life again in his own 
way. Even in the centipede’s little world it is not 
true that the law of penalty is supreme. 

Take an experience in a higher world. Two boys 
were playing on a narrow ledge, worn smooth by 
adventurous feet, in the face of a seaside cliff. They 
had come along the path from the mill, which was set 
beside the neighbouring stream. Some twenty feet be- 
neath, the deep sea-green water lapped against the rock. 
One of the boys was the miller’s son—a bold, lawless 
spirit. He had been warned again and again of the 
peril of the path. He had been caught and chastised. 
His defiant spirit loved the danger. This day a 
careless step to the edge paid its penalty, and he fell 
into the smooth deep water below. Death seemed 
to be his just fate. But his keen cry was heard in 
the mill, and his father ran out with anger on his 
face. But when he saw his son struggling with 
death the frown became a spasm of anguish, and at 
the risk of his own life he plunged in and rescued 
him. As that boy lay in his exhaustion, tended by 
loving care, he knew how far it was true that our 
sins find us out. He understcod this Psalmist’s 
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profounder word, “He hath not dealt with us after 
our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities.” 
He knew that the world, which seems to be all law, 
is really all love, and that mercy rejoices against 
judgment. 

Let me illustrate this truth to you, looking at it 
along the broad lines of God’s dealings with us, 


I 


Look in the first place along the line of God's 
providence. When a man’s sin should find him out 
God’s providence often interferes to avert the penalty 
and to hide the shame. A man has bowed his head 
for the stroke, but all that he has felt has been the 
touch of God’s hand in mercy. It is not true that 
all that a man soweth he shall surely reap. There 
is no more strangely misread, and even more often 
misquoted, sentence than Paul’s fine declaration of 
the law of sowing and reaping. It is not true that 
what a man sows that he surely reaps. It is true 
neither in the natural nor ‘in the spiritual world. A 
man ploughs and harrows and casts his seed into 
the soft loam. An untimely frost, a seven weeks’ 
drought, or a plague of caterpillars leaves his field 
as barren of harvest as a rock, On the other hand, 
on many a hillside in Scotland there stand sturdy 
firs in their evergreen beauty where not a single 
seedling was set in the soil. During some night of 
dreary November storm the wind stripped the pines 
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of a neighbouring forest and carried their cones to 
the nooks in the rocky face of the glen. Its owner 
reaped where he did not sow. What Paul taught is 
that “whatsoever” a man soweth, that, and nothing 
different from that, shall he reap. If a man sow 
oats, he shall reap oats and not barley. If he sow 
figs he shall not reap thistles. “He that soweth 
to his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he 
that soweth to the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life 
everlasting.” But between the sowing and the reap- 
ing there come in other laws. There lies the whole 
providence of God. A man may sow and never reap 
at all. A man may reap where he has not sown, and 
gather where he has not strawed. And so between 
a man’s sin and his finding out there comes in the 
providence of God. It is written in many a scripture, 
“He hath not dealt with us after our sins.” 

This truth of the interference of God’s providence 
lustres the splendid annals of the Hebrew race. It 
is that long history of mercy that the Psalmist has 
in view as he writes. But there is one incident which 
sets the truth with dramatic vividness. When Joseph’s 
brethren cast him into the pit their sin was murder. 
When they took his coat of many colours and showed 
it, dashed with blood, to Jacob, they acted a deliberate 
lie. They lived under the shadow of that lie for 
twenty years. If their sin had found them out, if 
’ they had reaped what they had sown, a miserable 
enslavement and a pitiless death would have been 
their fate. When they stand before Joseph, kept 
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alive by his bounty, pardoned by his grace, they are 
bewildered by the unexpected turn of events, and 
humbled by the good providence of God. Joseph 
reveals the secret of their experience when he says, 
“Ve thought evil against me, but God meant it for 
good.” In ways sometimes open and evident, in 
ways as often entirely hidden from us, by the un- 
foreseen events of history, by the words and deeds, 
the hate and jealousy, the love and help that compass 
our lives, and even by the play of the rude blind 
forces of nature, God interposes. He interferes in 
His divine discipline with this stern rigour of the 
law. As we look into our own lives, as we remember 
our own past, we can look along this line of God’s 
providence and whisper, “He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins.” 


II 


Look, in the second place, along the line of God's 
Jaw. Men sometimes speak as though this law of 
penalty were the one dominant and overruling 
ordinance. They speak as though the consequences 
of a man’s sin must sweep on like a grim and un- 
resting fate, must pursue him as a Nemesis with the 
steady foot of inescapable vengeance. It is a terrify- 
ing truth that our sin sets in motion blind forces of 
retribution. Every man is aghast when he realises 
how wide and far-reaching is the range of a single 
evil deed. But God uses His law to conquer law. 
God enlists the higher law of mercy to repel the 
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lower law of judgment. God counterworks the law 
of retribution by the law of repair. There are laws 
of healing and renewal and cleansing which cancel 
wrong, repair loss, and restore to purity by the forces 
they direct. Ruskin points out how swift and how 
beneficent are the laws of healing and repair in 
nature. A quarrymaster gashes the hillside with 
his shafts, but every spring sees the scars covered by 
new growths of thorn and fern. A prodigal-minded 
village sends its sewage into the little stream which 
flows behind it. The foul scum afflicts the eye. The 
stench is a sign of lurking death. But winter flood 
and frost, the keen spring winds, the strong rank 
grasses, and a host of unnoticed scavengers, neutralise 
the poisons and purify the pools. Every physician 
relies on these healing forces. He bends over a sick 
man’s bed and knows well what sin has corrupted 
his blood and palsied his frame. But he knows of 
other laws and other forces which heal and restore. 
In the book of physical law one may clearly read, 
“ He hath not dealt with us after our sins.” 

This truth puts on a more entrancing beauty in 
the spiritual sphere. Here is a man who has given 
his early years to dissipation. His bones are full of 
the sin of his youth. He finds himself not only a 
physical but a moral wreck. Some stern law-giver, 
looking at life as morbidly as many a preacher does, 
tells him that his sin has found him out. He had 
sown his wild oats and must gather in the harvest. 
He must live out years of weakness and pain. His 
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conscience echoes the gloomy message until he has 
a hopeless terror or a silent apathy. But let him 
accept in an hour of faith the mercy of God. Let 
the breath of God’s Spirit breathe through his. 
He sets himself to re-order his life. A year of 
travel gives the healing forces their opportunities. 
A stern self-discipline scourges his offending desires, 
A patient watchfulness restores his strength. His 
powers and faculties are born again. He feels a 
new joy and peace, and hope and courage in his 
heart. He adds his Amen tothe psalm, “He hath 
not dealt with us after our sins.” 

There are more men to whom this is a message of 
comfort than may be found to openly confess it. The 
old truth that saintliness is not forfeited by the 
penitent is music in many ears. The Psalmist 
recorded his own experience of it when he wrote, 
“Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; who 
crowneth thee with lovingkindness and tender mercies; 
who satisfieth thy mouth with good things; so that 
thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” When the 
ground in London was cleared of the old buildings 
to make the new Kingsway, it lay fora year exposed 
to the light and air. A strange sight drew naturalists 
to the ruins. In some cases the soil had not felt the 
touch of spring since the day when the Romans 
sailed up the Thames and beached upon its strand. 
When the sunlight poured its life upon this uncovered 
soil a host of flowers sprang up. Some were unknown 
in England. They were the plants the Romans had 
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brought with them. Hidden away in the darkness, 
lying dormant under the mass of bricks and mortar, 
they seemed to have died. But under the new 
conditions, obeying the law of life, they escaped from 
death and blossomed into a new beauty. So, after 
years of wrong-doing, after all that is pure and holy 
in a man’s heart seems to be lost, the simplicities and 
sanctities of his innocent youth may arise from the 
dead. He may awake to newness of life, and sing, 
“He hath not dealt with us after our sins.” 


Ill 


Look, in the third place, along the line of God's 
grace. Clearly God deals with infinite mercy in His 
providence and in His law. But there is an inner 
world where, at first sight, a man’s sins find him out 
ruthlessly. God’s providence may prevent the direst 
consequences. God’s law may renew the life and 
bring out the fair blossom of many an outward grace. 
But there are what Newman calls, in the noble title 
of his overdrawn sermon, “The moral consequences 
of single sins.” There are those moral and spiritual] 
issues and effects which are the curse of the soul. 
The profligate may sit “a sober man among his 
boys,” but he cannot undo the past. He cannot 
cleanse his memory, he cannot be wholesome in 
thought. The events of a man’s wilful years may 
be left behind him, but in the disability of his 
conscience, the defects of his character, the torture 
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of old desires, and the indelible hues of sin and error 
with which his mind is dyed, he shows that his sin 
is finding him out. And deepest of all there is the 
sense of things done which cannot be undone, the 
unanswerable accusation of the past, the breach 
between the soul and God. We need something 
more than sweet providence, and something more 
than correcting law. We need grace. We need 
that forgiveness and renewal which are proclaimed 
in the gospel and wrought out in the Cross of 
Christ. We need something more than the working 
of a providence which may interpose between us and 
our due reward. We need something more than laws 
which may order and direct new forces. We need to 
have the breach closed between God and the soul. We 
need the guilty conscience cleansed. We need the 
most awful and most desolating consequence of all 
removed from us, our fearfulness of God and our 
alienation to Him. These are given us by the 
Cross. The Cross is not simply the most pathetic 
story on the page of history, told to move us to 
tender pity. It is not simply the holiest submission 
the world has known, to reveal to us what sin is 
when seen against a background of stainless purity. 
It is not simply the sublimest deed in the annals of 
time, telling us what man can be and do at his 
highest. It is not simply the declaration of God’s 
love for us, although that is one of its shining 
glories. The Cross is the message of God to man 


about his sin-stained past. It is God meekly 
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abasing Himself to receive the thrust and stroke of 
human sin in the palms of His hand, and in the quick 
of His heart. When a man who has seen and felt 
sin’s last and awful consequence, when he has realised 
how far it is true that a man’s sins do find him out, 
he will rejoice in that death which has turned that 
truth into a word no longer to be feared, and repeat 
to himself, “He hath not dealt with us after our 
sins.” 

God’s dealing with us in grace is not completed 
at the Cross. Along the line of His grace it deals 
with us to the end of His time. God never completely 
abrogates any law. He only arrests it, or holds it 
in abeyance, or transmutes its stroke into a caress. 
God does not remit all the penalty of sin. He does 
not prevent all the consequences of evil-doing. Even 
forgiven sin must bear its burden. A man may be 
plucked like a brand from the burning, yet he will 
bear the marks of the fire. 

There are two reasons in God’s grace why God per- 
mits some of the consequences of our sin to remain. 
One of these is that we may continue in the shock and 
fear of sin. “A burnt bairn dreads the fire.” The 
sight of a scar will prevent a man repeating the folly 
which caused it, and safeguard him from temptation. 
God leaves a man at times his pain of body, his 
shadow of spirit, his poignant recollection of his shame, 
to strengthen him to righteousness in the hour when 
his sin might again gleam with alluring beauty. The 
second reason is this, that these still persisting conse- 
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quences may chasten us into meekness and humility, 
may work in us both pity and charity, may provoke 
us to unresting zeal in service, may call us to watch- 
fulness and self-denial, and, above all, may lead us to 
an absolute dependence on Him whose grace we need 
from first to last. 

A man of devout life once confessed to me that 
he feared no place so much as the Lord’s Table. It 
seemed a strange word from such a man as I knew 
him to be. Nowhere else, he said, did the sins of his 
youth rise in such ashaming and terrifying vividness. 
But he had also to say that as he sat and pondered 
all that the Lord’s Table meant, and all that it 
declared, he leaned out towards it in a new desire. 
For there he not only took the bread and the wine 
in remembrance of Christ, but he “shewed forth the 
Lord’s death till he come.” Which was the greater 
office of the Supper he could not tell. But to show 
forth the Lord’s death was becoming every day more 
significant and more gladdening. For there he saw 
the proof that God had not dealt with him after his 
sins, and had not rewarded him according to his 

_iniquities. “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye to the heart of Jerusalem, and 
cry unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 
her iniquity is pardoned: for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.” 


XV 


THE CLEANSING BLOOD 


‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.”— 
i JOHNi. 7. 


“ SANCTIFICATION is the work of God’s free grace, 
whereby we are renewed in the whole man after the 
image of God, and are enabled more and more to 
die unto sin and to live unto righteousness.” With 
such incomparable simplicity, and such noble gravity, 
the time-honoured Shorter Catechism describes the 
means and the mode of the growth of holiness in the 
soul. As we all know, salvation by Christ, speaking 
broadly, is a twofold experience. It is, to use the 
language of Paul, justification and sanctification; to 
use the words of Peter, pardon and holiness; to 
use the speech of John, forgiveness and cleansing. 
The first need, the spring and source of a religious 
life, is the forgiveness of our sins. The second 
need is that cleansing which shall renew us in 
the whole man after the image of God. John 
sets this twofold experience in a single verse, “He 
is’ faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” One of 
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our great hymns has echoed this sentence in its 
two familiar lines— 


‘*Be of sin the double cure, 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 


In this work of sanctification, as John tells us, the 
chief agent is the blood of Christ. No word is more 
distasteful to many men than this word, blood. A 
deep revulsion arises in their minds when they hear 
the evangelist speak of “the precious blood.” But 
their scorn is needless. A little of the poet’s mind 
would prevent their sneer. They forget that the 
word is simply a figure, and a very solemn and 
appealing figure it is. The Eastern mind always 
uses a concrete and pictorial expression. By the 
word blood the Hebrew meant what the Western 
mind describes by the word sacrifice. The New 
Testament has three pictorial words for the sacrifice 
of Christ. It speaks simply of the death of Christ, 
and takes us to Calvary and shows us Jesus crown- 
ing His life in the supreme deed and achievement 
of His dying. It speaks again of the Cross of Christ, 
and takes us to Calvary, and bids us think both of 
the agony and the shame, and the cost to God the 
Father and to Christ the Son, and of the bearing 
of the curse for sin which that death really was. It 
speaks again of the blood of Christ, and takes us 
to Calvary that we may look at the sufferer Himself, 
and realise that His life poured out for us redeems 
ours. “The sacrifice of Jesus Christ his Son” John 
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would have said had he been a Greek, “sanctifies 
us from all sin.” 

Let me now lead your mind into this great truth 
that the death of Christ on the cross not only 
justifies but sanctifies, not only pardons but makes 
holy, and not only forgives but cleanses. 


I 


The blood of Christ cleanses because z¢ produces in 
us a recoil from sin. Quite apart from our inborn love 
of manifest evil, sin is often the most attractive 
and most alluring thing in the world. It comes to 
us clothed in light, masked in beauty, radiant with 
charm. Sin would not keep its dominion over us 
did we always see the features of the devil behind 
it. Many men would start back from all suggestion 
to evil did it come unveiled. They would cry, “Is 
thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing?” 
It comes with some promise of gain, some enlarge- 
ment of life, some exhilaration of spirit. When the 
selfishness and baseness and bestiality of sin are 
seen, when its pride and passion atid folly appear, 
how we recoil from it! The reason of the misery 
and self-reproach of “the moment after” is that the 
hideousness of the thing we have done has been 
revealed. The heaven before has become a hell 
behind. If only there could be “a moment before” 
when we might see the leering eyes of the tempter, 
how many a pit would our feet escape in our recoil 
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from sin. But we all can have that moment before 
by looking up into the face of Christ. Mark how 
that sacrifice unto death on the Cross exposes the men 
who stand round it. Bring into its pure white light 
the traitor deed of Judas, the gross and debauched 
spirit of Herod, the crafty mind of Caiaphas and 
the cowardly spirit of Pilate, and mark how you 
recoil at their sin. Let that deed of dying fall on 
the faces of the mob who cried “Crucify Him!” or 
on the Roman soldiers casting their dice for His 
poor coat, or on the passers-by uttering their cries 
of derision, and how quickly you pray “God keep me 
from such sins as that.” Or, when you turn the 
awful light of that sacrifice on your own life as 
you now live it, on your sloth and ill-temper and 
appetite, on your indifference to the sin and suffer- 
ing of men, on your petty prides and empty vanities, 
on your prayerlessness and godlessness, how you 
recoil in shame from it! We never do see the 
Cross of Christ without finding some sin set afresh 
in the light of God’s countenance. Three students 
were travelling in one of the Roman Catholic 
cantons of Switzerland. They had been tempted to 
think that the life of the Puritan homes in which 
they had been trained was too rigid and scrupulous. 
They had been allured by the pagan licence of a 
student life, which made little of prayer and smiled 
at consecration. They had been offering each other 
pleas for the abandonment of some of the simple 
and devout customs -in which they had been trained. 
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Suddenly they came upon a rudely carven cross by 
the wayside. At its feet there lay a few cheap and 
tawdry offerings, which had been cast before it by 
the women of the village. At the sight of the 
cross a silence fell upon them all. In its light their 
deeds, and their words, and the thoughts of their 
hearts were revealed. They saw them in their 
subtle selfishness and in the taint and hue of their 
evil. They recoiled from them with mutual con- 
fessions, and mutual vows to maintain the simplicities 
and fervencies of a life of faith, They had been 
cleansed by the precious blood of Christ. 


II 


The blood of Christ cleanses because zt zuspires 
to moral and spiritual beauty. We know the 
power of any word of chivalrous truth, or deed of 
self-denial, to inspire us to a like courage and 
honour. In the old pre-Christian days in Greece 
great multitudes gathered together in the amphi- 
theatres. They went out to see the dramas in 
which love and truth and unfaltering loyalty passed 
on to suffering and to death. As these onlookers 
saw the dramatic presentation of self-forgetfulness 
and of heroic sacrifice, the waves of pity and of 
shame pulsed through them and new desires were 
born within. When a company of soldiers has 
wavered as they made the charge, and a paralysing 
fear has gripped their hearts as the hail of death 
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was poured upon them, some one fearless young 
soul has sprung forward with a clear word and gone 
to his death with a smile. In the instant every 
coward fear has been purged out of their hearts, and 
they all have followed where he had led. A business. 
man sees another refusing an unjust and dishonour- 
able method of gain. He hears that he has not 
been willing to lend his name to a company which 
shall wring its profits out of the degradation of the 
people, or the oppression of the enslaved. He is. 
stilled in thought, and not only rebuked by his own 
conscience, and cleansed of his remorseless greed, but 
also inspired to a like sacrifice. Take the matter 
in even simpler ways. A rude man _ witnesses 
another’s courtesy, urbanity, and forbearance. The 
sight passes into that silent court which passes 
judgment on the deeds of men, and his rough tongue 
begins to attempt words of grace and gentleness, 
A little innocent child singing its hymn, a woman 
kneeling in prayer, a man meekly accepting his. 
cross and yet keeping sweet and gentle and loving, 
give us a vision of moral and spiritual beauty, and 
win us to their imitation, But what are these, high 
and noble as they are, compared to the sacrifice of 
Christ? You sometimes think that had you seen 
Him as He sat at the supper-table, or as He rose 
to wash the feet of His sullen disciples, or as He 
touched the leper and sighed when He beheld the 
blind, or as He wept over Jerusalem, you would 
have had your eyes so cleansed, and your heart so 
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touched, and your will so moved, that all your steps 
would have been in the upward calling. But come to 
His Cross. Read thestory ofitoveragain. Penetrate 
to the purpose that lay behind it. Estimate as far 
as you can the snow-white sanctity, not only of 
Christ’s character, but of Christ’s passion for the 
righteousness of others. Pierce behind to that heart 
that throbbed, without one stop in the beat, for the 
glory of God. Then think on your own low life, 
your own mutinous desires, your own mean content 
with yourself, and mark that in the moment you 
are not only rebuked and ashamed, but you are 
inspired to moral and to spiritual beauty. You 
are cleansed by the blood of Christ. 


III 


The blood of Christ cleanses because zt reveals 
the love of God. Every good deed in this naughty 
world rebukes its darkness and impels us onward 
into light. Yet men often look right into great acts 
of moral and = spiritual loveliness and remain 
untouched. Judas Iscariot went from the supper- 
table, where he had seen the face of sorrow over sin, 
and heard the word of entreating appeal, to make 
and to fulfil his traitor covenant. A son has lived 
in a home where a father’s prayers have been a 
daily morning gospel, and a mother’s sanctity 
has been and remains the unforgettable picture of 
the peace of God. Yet he has gone, before the day 
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was done, to the haunts where gross iniquity leered 
at him, and he has loved the darkness better than 
the light. There is a mightier power to cleanse 
from sin than moral and spiritual beauty. It is a 
love which suffers long and is kind, which bears 
all things, hopes all things, endures all things. It 
is that love which sin cannot quench, which is 
moved by sin to its deepest sorrow and its noblest 
sacrifice. When a sense of that love enters a human 
heart, a great tide of cleansing thought and desire 
sweeps through the soul. It comes in like a flood 
in that hour when we are liberated from our sin, 
and have made our peace with God. But it is a tide 
that, thank God, flows again and again. Nothing 
so shames us for our unfaithfulness, nothing so 
inspires us both with the desire and the power to 
achieve a moral purity, nothing so cleanses the 
depths of the will as this sense of the love of God. 
No believing man ever goes astray until he forgets it. 
No believing man who has fallen will be long out 
of communion with God, if only he can remember 
it. To remember it is to find Christ looking at us 
as He looked at Peter. It is that love which we see 
revealed in the Cross of Jesus Christ. When we 
look up to realise that love has so died to redeem 
us, there passes through us not only a new 
penitence, but a new trust, that issues in a more 
poignant confession and a more careful life. 

There are two instances of the power of this love 
in Christ’s sacrifice which are almost classical. One 
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of them we find where we would least expect it. It 
is all the more convincing as a proof. Goethe is not 
usually reckoned among the saints, yet he had felt 
the cleansing power of this love revealed in the sacri- 
fice of Christ. “I leaned upon a little table beside 
me,” he writes in the Confessions of a Beautiful Soul, 
“and JI hid my tear-stained face in my hands, but 
who could ever express, even in the dimmest way, 
the experience that came to me then? A secret 
influence drew my soul to the Cross where Jesus 
died. It was an inward leaning—I cannot give it 
any other name—an inward leaning like that which 
draws the heart to its beloved in its absence. As my 
soul drew near to Him who became mine, and died upon 
the cross, in that moment I knew what faith meant. 
And in that moment my spirit received a wholly new 
power of uplifting”’” That may be only a piece of 
imagining on the part of Goethe, but it is nobly 
imagined. It interprets the experience of millions of 
men. They have received that wholly new power of 
uplifting because Christ in His love had been revealed. 

The second instance is one which once was well 
known in the records of evangelical piety, and should 
never be forgotten. Hedley Vicars was an officer in 
the West Indian Army. He had been a blameless 
and amiable youth. He had early come under religious 
impressions, These had been deepened as he grew 
older, and he had passed in his regiment for what 
he was, a man of faith and of piety. But the day- 
spring from on high visited him, and this scrupulous 
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and conscientious spirit knew the cleansing power 
of the sacrifice of Christ. “It was in the month of 
November 1851,” writes his biographer, “that, whilst 
awaiting the return of a brother-officer to his rooms, 
he idly turned over the leaves of a Bible which lay 
on the table. The words caught his eye. ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all 
sin. Closing the book he said, ‘If this be true for 
me, henceforth I will live by the grace of God asa 
man should live who has been washed in the blood 
of Christ. The past then is blotted out. What I 
have to do is to go forward. I cannot return to the 
sins from which my Saviour has cleansed me in His 
own blood.’” 

Who among us has not known that inrush of a 
new energy for righteousness, that quickening of the 
desire to respond to the love that redeemed, and that 
casting off from us of low habit and careless custom, 
and that fresh dedication, that we might live after 
the pattern of Christ. The blood of Jesus Christ has 
cleansed us from our sin. 


IV 


John adds two enrichments of his message. The 
first of these is the unceasing virtue of the blood. 
Mark the present tense he uses. “The blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” It is not a 
single act; it is a repeated and a continuing purifica- 
tion, Although we have been cleansed, we shall be 
cleansed and cleansed again, until we walk in white 
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with Christ. “These are they,” wrote the seer in the 
Book of Revelation, “which have washed their robes, 
and made them white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
He is thinking of that continual and repeated cleans- 
ing by which the stained and discoloured soul is 
bleached until it becomes whiter than the snow. 
This is a message of exceeding comfort. No one 
of us has fulfilled his vows. No one of us has kept 
the faith. We have still to say, “ Mine iniquities are 
more than the hairs of my head. I am unable to 
look up.” Some men may be able to cherish that 
blindest of all delusions, that they are already perfect. 
But we remember our own lives. We know our own 
heart, and we come again and again to the Cross of 
Christ to find repeated within us that moral recoil, 
that inspiration of spiritual beauty, that sense of the 
amazing and redeeming love of God, which rebuke 
and redirect and strengthen and comfort. We rejoice 
in the unceasing virtue of the blood. 

The second enrichment is the omnipotence of the 
blood. “The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from ail sin.” We seldom believe that we can be 
cleansed from all sin. We cherish the hope that our 
forgetfulnesses of duty, our thoughtlessnesses, our 
bitter temper, and the baser impulses of our fleshly 
nature, shall be purged out of us. We pray, and 
we expect an answer to our prayer, that God will 
use the blood of Christ to purge out our pride and 
our greed, to cleanse the inward spring of our thought, 
and to chasten our temperament into beauty. But 
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we think that there is some sin which we shall never 
overcome, some level, high and alluring, which we 
shall never reach, and some grace which we shall 
never wear. We remember some slip or fall, or some 
habit or weakness, which will shadow and limit and 
burden us as long as we live. Itisnotso. The singu- 
lar truth is that where a man has been weak there he 
may become strong. The sin and the tendency which 
have been the cause of our defeat and our humiliation 
may be so cleansed away as to be completely things 
of the past. Let an old man speak to you of his 
early days. He seems to you to live in a faith that 
never knew doubt, in a calm which is almost tempera- 
mental, in a purity which shows no shadow of evil. 
He can surprise you by telling you of that out-flash 
of temper which was his constant shame, that deed 
which despoiled him of ‘his peace, that doubt which 
prevented his prayers. But he will add, “The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 
Have you realised the supreme grace of the cleans- 
ing blood? There are four ways of cleansing men- 
tioned in the New Testament. There is the cleansing 
by water, and that is, by that new birth in the soul of 
which water is the symbol. When that vital change 
passes upon us the core of our being is renewed, and 
we see and enter into the kingdom of God. We pass 
from death to life, from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan to God. The springs of motive and 
desire are purified. There is the cleansing by the word, 
“ Now are you clean,” said Jesus, “ by the word which 
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I have spoken unto you.” Some word of God lays a 
fresh spell upon us. It shines as a light in our 
darkness. It pierces like a sword in our sin, It 
purges away our wilfulnesses like a pruning knife. 
Some mode of speech, some custom of business or 
pleasure, some neglect or disobedience, is often 
cleansed by the word. There is the cleansing by jive. 
Swiftly, secretly, mysteriously, casting awe upon our 
spirits, in some still hour the Spirit descends as fire, 
and things base and foul are burned up within us. 
Thoughts alloyed are purified. Stranger still, our 
vision of Christ is cleansed and all our powers quick- 
ened. While we were musing, the fire burned, and all 
men marked the change. And there is this cleansing 
by the blood of Christ. Itis the gentlest, and tenderest, 
and—may I say to those who have sinned and sit 
here in shame ?—the most potent of all the cleansings. 
As we draw near to the table we pass by the Cross. 
As we look at it we shall surely feel that moral 
recoil at our own sin, that inspiration unto a fresh 
righteousness, and that sense of the love of God 
which shall cleanse us. We shall know in a new 
experience the meaning of the message, “The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” 


® 


XVI 


THE DYNAMIC OF THE CROSS 


**For the preaching of the cross is to them that perish foolishness ; 
but unto us which are saved it is the power of God.”—1 Cor. i. 18. 


PAUL is here appealing to the experience of the New 
Testament believers. He is stating indisputable 
facts. The word of the Cross, the message that 
Jesus Christ had been crucified on the Cross for the 
sins of men, was regarded as foolishness. It was the 
statement of the preacher which provoked the most 
confident derision. But that contempt was to be 
found among men who are perishing in their sins, 
“ Unto us,” to me and to you, who shall be gathered 
together in Corinth to hear this letter read, “unto us 
who are being saved,” the word of the Cross is the 
dynamic of God. 

We need not wonder that the message that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Son of God, had lived in unspotted 
righteousness, had died a malefactor’s death and had 
risen again from the dead, seemed a story foolish and 
incredible. It is still foolishness to men who think 
they can purge their consciences and renew their 
wills by an austere and noble teaching and by a 
noble discipline of life. The cultured thinker of 
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to-day also stands amazed at the power of the 
evangelist. And it still is foolishness to the world- 
ling. Such a message does not help him to make 
a fortune, to carve out a career, or to become a power 
in the State. The mystic believer in the Cross is, 
‘at least, a simpleton, if not a fool, to the shrewd 
business man and to the ambitious politician. And 
it is still foolishness to lovers of pleasure. The 
rapture of a hymn, which thrills a meeting for 
prayer, seems akin to madness to the man who finds 
his absorbing hour at Epsom on the Derby Day, or 
to the man whose craving is for Sunday golf. And 
it still is foolishness even to men of religious mind 
and noble temper. The religious leaders of New 
'Testament times were as scornful of it as the mob. 
The insistence on “the precious blood of Christ,” and 
the declaration of the Atonement by the death of His 
Son, is foolishness to men who insist that all we have 
to do is to revere His ideal, and to follow His example, 
But all of them are “perishing.” Paul does not 
mean that they are doomed and lost. Each man’s 
lot in the end lies only in the judgment of God. 
Charity keeps men silent whatever be their wondering 
and troubled thoughts. But they are perishing, 
because they are not following “the upward calling.” 
In the words of one of the most brilliant of all who 
scorned the Cross— 


‘Love, hope, fear, faith, these make humanity, 
These are its sign and note and character, 
And these I have lost !” 
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To men who are being saved, who have been 
redeemed and are walking after Christ, the word of 
the Cross is the power of God. It comes to men 
with guilty consciences, evil lives, weakened wills, 
despairingyof peace, or hope, or purity. It is the great 
light to these which sit in darkness and in the shadow 
of death. It releases them from the bondage of evil 
habits. It cleanses them from foul desires. It 
becomes a new energy in their wills. As Paul 
says, in this same epistle, “ Fornicators, idolaters, 
adulterers, effeminate, abusers of themselves with 
mankind, thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers, extor- 
tioners. And such were some of you; but ye are 
washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified.” 
No other book in the world has such a list of sins 
with such a close to ‘the catalogue. No other power 
that men have known has this dynamic of the 
Cross. 

Why has the word of the Cross this power unto 
salvation? Let us put this question to the New 
Testament. I shall not cite many passages from 
either Gospel or Epistle. Let me rather gather up 
the broad effect of the New Testament writings, and 
learn the secret of the power of the Cross. 


I 


To begin with, the word of the Cross is the dynamic 
of a sublime fact. Any painter who would symbolise 
the Christian Church in a human figure would paint 
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her looking forward rather than backward, elate with 
hope rather than pensive with memory. Yet she is 
called on to look back in repeated remembrance to 
one supreme fact—the death on the Cross, It is not 
an accident, it is the mark of a true discernment that 
the Christian symbol is a cross. We remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus with unaffected awe and 
wonder and delight. But the Christian symbol is a 
cross and not an evangelist’s text. We recall His holy 
character with reverence and adoration ; but the Chris- 
tian symbol is neither a lily nor a shining face. It is 
across. We go back to His birth hour in Bethlehem 
with an increasing gladness. We gather our children 
once a year to sing their carols in praise of the child 
Jesus. But the Christian symbol is neither a wide- 
eyed babe nora manger cradle. Itisacross. For the 
supreme fact in Christian history is that Jesus died. 
Now, in the New Testament, you see this historic 
fact ruling men’s thoughts. In Paul’s epistles, of 
course, it dominates all else, but Peter and James and 
John, and the eloquent preacher to the Hebrews, and 
the poet of the Book of Revelation, all look back to 
the “Lamb that was slain.” They understood 
Christ’s own emphasis on His death. It was His 
hour, His cup, His baptism, His uplifting. He was 
straitened until it was accomplished. They all look 
back to remember the print of the nails, the tragedy 
of His death, the pathos of its loneliness, the sub- 
lime holiness of its hours, the love that breathed out 
tender solicitude while He was dying, the charity that 
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was fashioned into prayer, the cries that told of grief 
and pain and torture, all stood out as the supreme 
things of the past. As they recalled the Cross, its 
love and sorrow entered their souls. It softened and 
cleansed their hearts. 

Do we not easily enter into the power of the fact? 
The average Scotsman of to-day has travelled far 
in thought from many of the ideals which inspired 
his ancestors. But one has only to call men to 
remember some historic spot on which the men who: 
loved the Covenant died for it, or remind them of 
Bothwell Bridge or Drumclog, to learn what is the 
most historic sacred memory to many men. And 
so while you may touch Christian hearts and move 
them to hunger after righteousness by all that Christ 
has said, when you wish to inspire them to faith and 
hope, and a new power to do the will of God, you 
must lead them back to the Cross. Renan has only 
to paint in his picturesque and romantic way how 
Jesus died, and men forget his errors for the sake of 
his loyalty to truth. Matthew Arnold, sad eyed over 
the fading of his own faith, has only to speak of “the 
thorn-crowned man” to quicken others to reverence 
and obedience. Let some simple teacher of little 
children throw upon his lantern screen a picture of 
Jesus scourged, mocked, crucified, and they will be 
hushed into silence, and the tenderest among them 
will come to tears. No man, past or present, ever 
looked back to the Cross simply as a fact without 
knowing it to be the power of God unto salvation. 


- 
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II 


In the second place, the word ‘of the Cross is che 
dynamic of a doctrine. The Cross is a “great sight,” 
at which even yet men beat their breasts; but it is 
more. It enshrines and expresses and works out 
the mind and the will of God. We are all solemnised 
when we think of Moses offering himself to God, and 
praying that God might blot out his name from His 
book. But the Cross is not only a protest against 
sin and a splendid example of self-sacrifice. It is the 
revelation of the love of God, the exhibition of His 
reaction against sin, His vindication of holiness, and 
the means by which He Himself has borne our 
sins, and brought us nigh to Himself and to each 
other. The New Testament is strewn so thickly 
with statement after statement that this is the 
doctrine of the Cross, that men have to decline its 
authority, or reject its trustworthiness, before they 
can deny it. 

Now every student of the New Testament finds 
this truth proved in two ways. The first of these is 
to be found in the pages of the New Testament. 
If you arrange the books of the New Testament in 
their chronological order, you will see that their 
grasp of this truth is firmer, their assurance of it 
more unshakeable, their insight into it more pene- 
trating, and their joy in it more abounding, in the 
later than in the earlier epistles. If you compare 
Paul’s Epistle to the Thessalonians, which is the 
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first written book of the New Testament, with his 
Epistle to the Romans, you will find that the doctrine 
of the Cross has eclipsed, in the later book, every other 
truth. If you read the Book of Revelation and com- 
pare it with the teaching of the Acts of the Apostles, 
you will find that nothing moves the seer of its 
heavenly visions to his rapture except the Cross, It 
is not that the earlier books fail to give the death of 
Jesus a clear pre-eminence. It is not that the earlier 
books have any doubt that Jesus came to redeem men 
by dying for them. It is this, that as the years passed, 
and men saw with their own eyes the power of the 
Cross, they began to enter into the reason of it, to 
understand its secret, and to emphasise its supremacy. 
There was necessary for these apostolic men, as for 
all others, az experience to enter into the doctrine 
of the Cross. Horace Bushnell in his letter to a 
friend relates an illuminating parallel. “When I 
was in college, I once undertook to read Coleridge’s 
Aids to Reflection. But the author seemed foggy 
and unintelligible, and I closed the book, and put 
it upon my bookshelves, where it remained a long 
time. Meanwhile, my mind went on thinking and 
maturing; and one day, my eye falling on the 
book, I took it down and began to read it, and 
behold, all was lucid and instructive.’ So these 
Christian preachers went on thinking and maturing 
in mind until the dynamic of the Cross became 
lucid and instructive. 

The second way in which the power of the Cross 
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can be proved is in its work of actually redeerning 
abandoned and hopeless sinners. These preachers 
carried the gospel into cities which were reeking with 
the foulest sin. It is not possible to put the unex- 
purgated books of the time into the hands of the 
young, and the worst of them have not survived. A 
man could not describe to a modern audience the 
lewdness of daily life openly practised. When the 
preacher spoke of God and His law they brought 
home the horror of sin to these guilty men. What 
was it that they preached which brought them peace? 
Not merely the evangel of the fact of the Cross, the 
pathetic story of a lovely deed of dying. Not merely 
an evangel calling them to that life of which the Cross 
was the fitting close. One might as well carry the 
lame to the foot of the imperishable spire of the 
Matterhorn and bid them climb. They preached 
the doctrine of the Cross—God reconciled in the 
death of His Son, forgiveness waiting for the worst, 
peace of conscience to the most self-condemning. 
And to this day what else can you take to the 
drunkard and the thief, the harlot and the wastrel, 
who lurk at night in the shadows of our streets and 
squares? What else can you take to the man who 
remembers not only his sin but his impotence, who 
knows that he is caught and held by some habit 
which depraves his mind and controls his hand 
against his will? As these are brought again to new 
hope in God and new life with Christ, you have the 
master reason of the dynamic of the Cross. 
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III 


In the third place, the word of the Cross is the 
dynamic of a law, There are other laws in Christian 
teaching of lower rank and weaker imperative. 
Christ’s gentleness, His pity and charity, His patience 
with the reviler, and His longing for the erring and 
the outcast, His joy in little children, His tender- 
ness with the weak—all the lovely apparel of His life, 
and all the appealing counsels of His lips make up His 
laws for us. But to New Testament men the Cross was 
the supreme law of life. For life’s summer morning, 
for the hours when “fortune comes with both hands 
full,” when love and light and peace are steadfast 
angels in our home, Christ’s lesser laws may guide 
and control. But we come to the days when our 
strength fails, and our tempers are vexed, and men’s 
scorn smites like a lash, and their neglect chills like 
a winter frost; we come to the nights of perplexity 
and of trial. Then we must fall back, as the Apostles 
did, on the law of the Cross. Listen to them as they 
use it. “Bear ye one another’s burdens,” says Paul to 
merciless men facing the difficult duty of dealing with 
the erring, “and so fulfil the law of Christ.” “Who 
suffered for us,” says Peter to fearful spirits chafed and 
vexed by its sorrows, “leaving us an example, that 
ye should follow his steps, who his own self bore 
our sins in his own body on the tree.” “He laid down 
his life for us,” says John, calling up the vision of the 
Cross to selfish hearts, “and we ought to lay down 
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our lives for the brethren.” “Looking unto Jesus,” 
cries the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, to men 
who are tempted to look back, “who endured the 
cross and despised the shame.” “These are they,” 
says the seer of the Revelation, finding the Cross te 
be the law even of the heavenly life, “which follow 
the Lamb whithersoever he goeth.” 

Had I time I could enrich my message and win all 
your hearts by a simple recital of the deeds done in 
obedience to the law of the Cross. I could show you 
the early believers standing in the arena, and lifting 
their eyes above the tiers of merciless spectators to 
see the Cross in the heavens. I could show you the 
Church worshipping in the Catacombs, and painting 
the Cross on their gloomy walls to explain their 
sorrow and to keep them from refusing their cup. 
I could show you the Crusaders, baptizing them- 
selves with its name, though darkened in mind and 
mistaken in aim, yet moved to chivalrous deed 
by the deed that did not love life. Down all the 
centuries, laying its law on our simple lives, the Cross 
has come to guide and to chasten. I need do no 
more than recall to you that well-known incident of 
Thackeray walking out the Dean road to the west of 
Edinburgh, and seeing the wooden crane of the quarry 
standing out, as if etched upon the sky, and so placed 
as to assume the figure of a cross. Thackeray and 
his three companions gazed at it silently. “As they 
gazed, Thackeray gave utterance, in a tremulous, 
gentle, and rapid voice, to what all were feeling, in 
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the word ‘Calvary’ His friends walked on in 
silence, and then turned to other things. All that 
evening he was very gentle and serious, speaking, as 
he seldom did, of divine things—of death, of sin, of 
eternity, of salvation—expressing his simple faith in 
God and in his Saviour.’ The man of letters, who 
knew so well the human heart and had analysed its 
passions with such skill, was bowing down to the 
highest law, the law of the Cross. 


IV 


In the fourth place, the word of the Cross is the 
dynamic of a motive. This is obviously the simplest 
truth of all. The most frequent of all the uses of the 
Cross in the New Testament is this of motive. We 
all know how prodigally, almost wastefully, the New 
Testament teachers fell back upon it. Is any man 
tempted to be mean in his giving? He is pointed to 
the Cross. Is any man prone to be proud, bitter in 
temper, rasping in speech? Is any man shirking his 
duty, stinting his service, and declining to make the 
sacrifice his conscience claims? Is any man facing a 
sorrow, or passing through a trial, or becoming bitter 
with life’s misfortunes? The one recourse for all is to 
the Cross. When a man’s feet stumble, when he is 
inclined to seek some softer or forbidden way, when 
he enters any dark and inexplicable experience, when 
he goes through the valley of the shadow of death, 
they hold the Cross before his eyes. No one of you 
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has ever meekly humbled himself, taken men’s slights 
without resentment, endured their caustic tongues, and 
kept his feet unfalteringly in the narrow way, without 
a daily recurrence to the Cross, Let me set you an / 
example that might have been found on an apostolic 
page. Read the story of Henry Drummond’s dying 
months. You know something of his life, you know 
the unsparing labour which left him spent, with nerves 
shaken and hair white. The costly sacrifice of his 
years of service are outrivalled by the heroism of his 
dying hours. He knew he was dying. He was leav- 
ing a life which was full of charm, and a world in 
which he had played a great part. He was leaving 
men who had learned to wait upon his words, and 
friends who loved him and paid him reverence. He 
spent on his dying bed days of torture, but he still 
kept his old smile, and was swift with his apt words. 
He still allowed men to grasp his hand, though it cost 
him a spasm of pain. What motive upbore him? 
He had not made the Cross the chief word of his 
ministry. He had felt that his office was to lead men 
to the wicket gate. But the Cross had been the secret 
motive of his soul. In his dying hour a friend played 
softly some of the sweetest hymns. He listened in 
silence. At last there was sung, to the old Scots 
melody of Martyrdom, the simple verse— 


- 


**Y’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend his cause, 
Maintain the glory of his cross, 
And honour all his laws,” 
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The dying spirit was roused. He beat time with his 
hands. He joined softly in the words. When the 
song ceased, he said, “ There is nothing to beat that.” 

The word of the Cross is foolishness to them that 
are perishing. It is the power of God to them that 
are being saved. There are but two alternatives. 
Which of them have you taken? Now, if you will, 
you may make sure, 


XVII 


THE CROSS AND THE CONSCIENCE 


‘* How much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the eternal 
Spirit offered himself, without spot, to God, purge your conscience from 
dead works to serve the living God?”—HEp. ix. 14. 


HERE the writer of this Epistle to the Hebrews 
reaches one of the triumphant conclusions of his 
argument. He is like the man who takes a swift 
look back to gladden himself with the assurance of 
the height which he has climbed. Yet we all feel 
some difficulty in entering into his confident word. 
This verse is so stored with terms of rich and strange 
meaning that it baffles us as though it were a piece 
of over-wrought tapestry. It is as perplexing as a 
symbolic painting. By “the blood of Christ” we 
understand the sacrifice on the Cross. By the words 
“through the eternal Spirit” we understand that Christ 
offered Himself, not in the strength of His human 
nature alone, but in the power of that Holy Spirit 
by which God sustained Him. By the term “without 
spot” the sinlessness of Jesus is declared. By “dead 
works” we understand not only actual transgressions, 
but all those efforts to amend the life, and all those 
rites and ceremonies by which men have striven to 
2 
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pour balm into a wounded conscience. The writer 
then takes us to Calvary, and shows us Christ offering 
Himself to God a completed sacrifice. His argument 
is that if the Old Testament sacrifices could ease men’s 
consciences, this sacrifice can purge them altogether. 

Now when he argues that the sacrifice of Christ 
purges the conscience he passes into the sphere of 
our experience. The terms he uses may be strange 
and difficult. But if our consciences are purged, we 
can enter into the truth of it, and if it be untrue, we are 
competent to deny it. And yet while many men 
know the cleansing of the conscience, there are many 
more to whom it is a mystery. Let us spend a little 
time in making this truth clear and assuring. How 
does Christ’s sacrifice purge the conscience? 


if 


Mark, to begin with, four undoubted facts about the 
conscience, The first is that every man has this faculty, 
which sits as a judge over every thought and word 
and deed, speaks with a silent voice within us, accus- 
ing or excusing, condemning or acquitting. It isa 
faculty which never dies. It may be keen and sensi- 
tive, with as delicate a sense of even the approach of 
sin as Arminius Vambery tells us the deer of the 
Thibetan desert have of their approach to water, 
although it be three days’ journey distant. The con- 
science may be all ungrown, as in a little child, yet 
unerring within the limits of his knowledge. It may 
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be crude, undeveloped, distorted, recording only the 
basest wrongs. Or it may be seared, as in a cynical 
man of the world. Yet every man hears its voice. 
Every man is compelled to sit alone with his con- 
science. Every man has that conscience, or conscious- 
ness, or sense, of wrong-doing, which may become at 
times an anguish. 

The second fact is that the conscience is defiled by 
sin. We know the experience of “the moment after” 
a transgression. We know the shadow on the heart, 
the self-reproach of the mind, the pain which per- 
vades our whole being. These are but the signs of 
the judgment passed upon sin by the conscience. Now 
mark, this condemnation of the conscience is indelible. 
The memory is also stained, but we can and do forget 
our sin. It is a constant experience that many of 
our iniquities, when overlooked by the conscience, 
pass into oblivion. The imagination is also defiled, 
but its pictures fade. Our bodies, with their delicate 
and sensitive nervous and muscular systems, show 
the effects of our sin, but they greatly recover. But 
the conscience keeps its stain. When we have some- 
times dreamed that the sentence was not recorded, 
some event will bring back its clear and vivid mark. 
The dead works of which our text speaks, the sins 
and follies, the imperfect prayers and untrue repent- 
ances, the easy salving of our own sense of defilement, 
come back upon us, and fill our faces with shame at 
the word of our conscience. The terror of every day 
of judgment is the sentence of this judge. Whether 
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it be the discovery that some hidden sin, or the proof, 
at which we stand aghast, that some long for- 
gotten deed is visiting us with its curse, the sting is 
the condemnation of the conscience. Conscience will 
make the anguish of the great judgment day. 

A third fact is that this defiled conscience enslaves 
the will. A man with a stain upon his conscience 
cannot enter upon a clean life. No man can begin 
a good life with a bad conscience. Men have been 
moved to a new sense of duty. They have had a 
higher ideal set before them, and have sincerely 
longed to realise it. They have been called to office, 
and to helpfulness in the kingdom of God. But 
then, above all other times, the defiled conscience 
rises up to forbid. The sin of the flesh, or the sin of 
the spirit, stands out in letters of crimson. Their slight 
and self-excusing dealing with their past has become 
a fetter, Their dead works keep them in prison. 
They are not “free to serve the living God.” 

The fourth fact is that this defiled conscience has 
been purged by the blood of Christ. The sense of 
defilement and even the actual pollution have been 
taken away. Thesense of sinfulness,and the conscious- 
ness that God is angry with them, have been purged, 
and they have entered not only into peace and joy, but 
into liberty of service. Millions can testify to that. 
Every evangelist’s notebook is full of instances, 
The men who have preached the cleansing power 
of Christ’s blood among the most sunken and 
hopeless are most confident of the fact. One has 

14 
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only to take up such a book as Mr. Hedley’s Down 
in Water Street, the record of a mission in the lowest 
purlieus of New York, to find abundant proof. The 
certainty of all who have served Christ in such spheres 
is that nothing else can purge the guilty conscience, 
and nothing else can set the slave of sin free to walk in 
holiness except the blood of Christ. The drunkard 
has lifted up his head in a new honour and a stead- 
fast control. The harlot has become redeemed to 
modest wifehood and holiest motherhood. The youth 
who had left his home with a wild lust of evil, and 
has gratified it, and become a physical and moral and 
spiritual wreck, has been quickened, and his fine gifts 
set to a splendid service. The man who has allowed 
himself to be mastered by some habit has listened to 
the message in a deep despair, yet he has knelt and 
poured out his broken prayer and found that his con- 
science has been purged. He has died wearing the 
manifest crown of sainthood,and those whom he has led 
to his Saviour have borne him to the grave, The blood 
of Christ does purge the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God. 


II 


The next question for us is, How zs this guilty 
conscience purged by the sacrifice of Christ? To 
begin with, we ask, What is the cause of the defilement 
of the conscience? It is the sense of a broken law. 
To the conscience sin has one aspect, and only one. 
a 't is always the breaking of a law. The stain on 
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the conscience is simply the record of the condemna- 
tion of a breach of the law. When we obey the law, 
when we keep some vow or resist some temptation, 
or set our feet in a higher and nobler path, or fulfil 
some difficult duty, or accept some sacrifice, we know 
that approval of the conscience which brings such 
exquisite joy, such enduring peace. “The angels 
came and ministered unto him,” as they come to all 
who keep God’s law. When we break the law, 
whether it be the law of our own nature and well- 
being, or the law of our duty to society and our 
fellow-man, or the law of our direct and sacred 
relationship to God, conscience is defiled, and its 
white page marked by a stain. 

We need not wander for proof of this beyond the 
pale of our own experience. Recall your own dark 
mutiny of lawless imaginings, those hours in which 
you have allowed your mind to loiter or to brood 
over thoughts of sin, thoughts of sensuality or envy 
or self-conceit. You were conscious that you were 
dragging down the high faculties of memory and 
fancy and reflection from their task. They were 
meant, and you know they were meant, to observe 
and understand the order and beauty of the world, 
the dignity and mystery of the soul, the love and 
grace of God, but you degrade them to grovel among 
the hateful thoughts of evil. You use them to keep 
alive some resentment, or some grudge over a 
fancied slight. You urge them to dwell upon your 
own excellences and gifts, and you compel them to 
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dream the dreams in which you are exalted. In 
some moment of awakening, when you come to 
yourself, the conscience records its defilement, 
because you have broken the law of your own soul. 

Recall the hour in which you have sinned against 
your fellow-man. You may not have done any other 
one an irreparable wrong. You may not be conscious 
of any wilful and flagrant outrage on honesty, or 
purity, or truth. But you know how you have 
sought your own ease and exaltation at the expense 
of others, and how you have surrounded yourself with 
the result of their toil, without much thought as to 
the pain by which it may have been produced. You 
have cared little who fell in the race so long as you 
reached the winning post. You have shirked the 
hardships and fatigues, and shunned the cost of 
unselfish ventures in social life. You have forgotten 
the poor, neglected the struggling, allowed youth to 
battle on without a word of recognition, and shut 
your ears at times to the cry of the outcast. In the 
hour when any one of these charges came home to 
you, and they do come home to us all in the moment 
when God’s spirit breathes, you become conscious 
of the stain on your conscience which you have 
been defiling. It tells you that you have broken 
the solemn and holy law of social well-being, and 
have marked it with an indelible stain. 

Or recall the godlessness of your life. Beyond 
and behind that sin against your own well-being 
and your fellow-man, there is that strange distaste of, 
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and antagonism to,God. Your neglect of Him, your 
prayerlessness, your ignoring of His claim and call, 
your defiance of His discipline, your quenching of 
the whisper of His Holy Spirit within you—in a 
word, your leaving Him out of your life, all are sins 
against Him. When these are brought home to you, 
as they are in those great hours when the spiritual 
world becomes the supreme and pressing reality, and 
the great things of the soul rise in vision, then your 
conscience declares its stain. You have broken the 
law of your relationship to God. You have sundered 
yourself from Him. You have cut yourself off from 
loyalty to Him and your peace with Him. When 
the conscience has been quickened by fulness of 
knowledge and by the power of the Spirit, you will 
see that not only these spiritual sins, but all the 
gross and carnal and selfish indulgences of your 
life, are sins against God. You will understand that 
word of the broken penitent of the Old Testament, 
well aware how he had sinned against his own soul 
and against his fellow-man, who nevertheless sees 
that his sin smites God as a wound in the body 
makes itself known fatally at the heart. “ Against 
thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
thy sight.” What the conscience records is a trans- 
gression of the law. 


Ill 


Now let me pass on to ask, How does the sacrifice 
of Christ purge the conscience from this sense of a 
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broken law which so defiles it? ‘What is the sacrifice 
of Christ but the revelation of God’s amazing and 
quenchless love for us, and His pity for our state? 
What is the sacrifice of Christ but God’s message 
of His grace which is eager to forgive? What is 
the sacrifice of Christ but the means of God recon- 
ciling Himself to us? What is the sacrifice of 
Christ but the offering up of Himself by one who 
is bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, spirit of our 
spirit, yet stainless from our sin, to honour the law 
which we have broken, and to suffer its curse in our 
stead? Whena human soul, through faith, becomes 
one with Christ, he finds that God has forgiven his 
sin, taken away his sense of guilt, and purged his 
conscience. 

What that means in actual experience we can 
discern in two ways. One of these ways is to be 
found in the picture given us, in this epistle, of the 
Old Testament worshipper. “The blood of bulls 
and goats,” the writer says, “sanctified to the purify- 
ing of the flesh.” He takes us back to the high day 
of the Jewish atonement. He shows us the outer 
court, and its penitents standing afar off with con- 
sciences red like scarlet. Their breaches of the 
moral law, the sins of unkindness and _ pitilessness 
‘and greed and passion, their prayerlessness and 
discontent and impatience rise up in their memories, 
The man whose sin, hidden from his fellow-man, 
is the one unforgettable deed of the past, stands in 
silence, The young believer who has forgotten his 
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vows, and committed his first daring breach of God’s 
law, brings his accusing conscience. As the priest 
takes the lamb and confesses their sins on its head, 
and sheds its blood, and carries in the offering to 
the most holy place, the penitents standing without 
realise that the law they have broken is being 
honoured, that God’s justice is being approved, and 
God’s anger is turned away. The penitent con- 
fesses his sin. He looks up in new hope to the 
mercy of God, and he goes down from the temple 
renewed in mind, with a clean conscience and a new 
liberty to serve God, 

The second way in which we learn the meaning of 
this cleansing of the conscience is a better way than 
by this imperfect prophecy of the sacrifice to come. 
It is by a Christian experience. A few years ago 
a young man called upon his minister. He had 
passed for a youth of singular purity of life, with a 
high standard of conduct in his business and a fine 
sense of honour in his relationships. He came with 
a cry for help. He confessed that a habit had so 
enslaved him that it made his secret hours ashamed, 
and his open life a carefully guarded hypocrisy. 
His conscience was so stained, his sense of sin so 
intolerable, that it began to be seen in his listless 
moods and in the lines of his stricken face. He 
knew that he had broken the laws of his own 
personal well-being, and of the home in which he 
lived, and that he had grieved and offended God. 
He loathed himself. He had often made sincere vows, 
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with strong crying and tears, that his sin should no 
more have dominion over him. But it held him in 
its grasp and mocked at his efforts at self-salvation. 
_ Even when he was able, like De Quincey in his 
struggle with the opium habit, to “unwind the 
accurséd chain” for a time, the guilt of his past 
shadowed him and fettered him. He was told that 
he must first get right with God. He must first 
cleanse his conscience before a new life was possible. 
He was led to the sacrifice of Christ. He was 
assured that through that sacrifice God had forgiven 
him. He was asked to believe that God Himself 
had borne the shame and stroke of his sin, and kept 
the law that he had broken. He was bidden to 
yield himself to God, and his members as instruments 
of righteousness to Him. A new hope rose in his 
heart, and a new light filled his eyes, as the sense 
of reconciliation was given him, and the guilty 
consciousness of his breach of the law was taken 
away. A new gratitude was born within him, and 
a new strength given to his will. Cleansed in 
conscience, at peace with God, he was liberated both 
from the guilt and the dominion of his sin, and he 
has walked since that hour in a noble though a 
trembling purity. “How much more shall the blood 
of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit offered 
Himseif, without spot, to God, purge your conscience 
from dead works to serve the living God?” 
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IV 


Let me, as I close, state the one clear proof of 
the fact declared in our text, that the blood of 
Christ cleanses the conscience. One writer says 
that the man who is purged from his sin is set free 
to serve the living God. It is often difficult to know 
whether our repentance has been true and our 
pardon has been received. Those insurgent spirits, 
who have been grossly defiled, who come up out 
of a penitence not only true but deep, clearly know, 
in the strong reaction from their self-abasement, the 
“holy balm” of which Keble sings. But many men 
pass through no such decisive change, and know 
little of a marked contrast to their past mood and 
feeling. The one proof is that the man of purged 
conscience feels a new liberty of spirit, with a new and 
an eager desire to serve God. Isaiah has the scab of 
his lips removed by the coal from off the altar, and 
there comes at once the cry, “Here am I, send me.” 
David has his soul washed whiter than snow, and at 
once he sings, “ Then wi!l I teach transgressors the 
way, and sinners shall be converted unto thee.” 
Paul meets Christ on the way to Damascus, and 
finds his conscience purged, and he springs forward 
into service. Oh, the tender love and irrepressible 
devotion of a forgiven heart! Oh, the eagerness of a 
spirit free from the thrall and defilement of the past! 
Oh, the instant sense of deepening gratitude to Him 
who has made the world within us a harmony, and 
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the world without our sphere of service! Nothing can 
restrain such a spirit and nothing hold it back. The 
proof of a pardon which cannot fail is the testimony 
of a life spent in the glad service of a living God. 

Let us come to the sacrifice again. We have 
all come before, when we entered into our covenant 
with God and took on us Christ’s name. But we 
must all come again and again. Christ our passover 
is offered “once for all,” but we must be cleansed again 
and again. Night by night before we rest, Sabbath 
by Sabbath as we draw near to God, in every time 
of slip or fall, we bring our stained consciences to 
Christ’s sacrifice, and receive a new cleansing and 
freedom. At this service our sins stand out in a clearer 
light. Last night as you remembered this feast, and 
this morning as you took your way to this place of 
prayer, the stain upon your conscience shadowed and 
troubled you. In faith and penitence look to Him who 
has kept the law for you, and made your peace with 
God, and in and through Him make it for yourselves, 


*‘Ts it not strange, the darkest hour 
That ever dawned on sinful earth, 
Should touch the heart with softer power 
To comfort than an angel’s mirth? 
That to the cross the mourner’s eyes should turn, 
Sooner than where the stars of Christmas burn, 


Yet so it is, for duly there 
The bitter herbs of earth are set, 

Till, tempered by the Saviour’s prayer, 
And with the Saviour’s life-blood wet, 
They turn to sweetness, and deep holy balm, 
Soft as imprisoned martyrs’ death-bed calm.” 


XVIII 


THE CROSS AND THE MEMORY OF SIN 


‘* Who was poor a blasphemer, anda persecutor, and injurious ; but 
I obtained mercy.”—1 Tim. i. 13. 


GoD has given every faculty a part to play in the 
nurture and admonition of the soul. “All that is 
within me,’ in the Psalmist’s suggestive line, my 
desire, my imagination, my will, and every other 
power, is called upon to serve in the sanctuary. On 
no faculty is there laid a more vital office than on’ 
the memory. In the Old Testament the memory 
was a chief minister in the religious life, the prompter 
to love and duty, and the source of both loyalty and 
devotion. “Thou shalt remember all the ways that 
the Lord thy God hath led thee.” Thou shalt 
remember the works of the Lord.” “Thou shalt 
remember the right hand of him that is most high.” 
“Thou shalt remember that thou wast a bondman in 
Egypt.” In the New Testament still more solemn 
are the charges laid upon it. The words and ways of 
Jesus are committed to its care. The anguish of an 
eternal doom is made more poignant by the part 
mémory will playinit. “Son, remember,” said Jesus, 
letting us see where the rich man would feel the sting 
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of sin. And the most sacred and tender hour in Chris- 
tian worship depends for its blessing on the memory. 
“ This do ye,” said Jesus, “in remembrance of me.” 

But there is one terrifying fact in our experience of 
the office of the memory. That is the memory of sin. 
“JT was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, and 
injurious.” He is glancing back at his past. His 
memory has many a dark spot. The shadow falls on 
his spirit and his voice is troubled. Yet the line is 
only one minor note in a jubilant song. His 
memory has recalled more than the days of head- 
strong defiance and pitiless cruelty. It has recalled 
his Lord, and the gospel of forgiveness in His Cross. 
And as he sees again the Cross and its salvation for 
the chief of sinners, he looks back with a clear and 
steady eye to remember his sin, but to see it in the 
light of the grace of God. How does the Cross, with 
its message of forgiveness and healing, affect the 
memory of sin? 


I 


In the first place, the Cross takes the sting out of the 
memory of sin. Every sin leaves a print on the memory, 
but the unforgiven sin leaves a wound. That wound 
is quick and tender to the slightest touch. Joseph’s 
brethren had only to hear an Egyptian ruler speak, 
to find that their consciences were rousing the memory 
to its office. David had only to hear the words “ Thou 
art the man” from the prophet’s lips to find the pain 
of his unhealed though secret sore. Herod, Sadducee 
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and worldling as he was, had only to hear of Jesus 
to cry out in fear, “It is John, whom I beheaded.” 
But let a man be persuaded that he has obtained 
mercy through Christ and His Cross, and his wound 
is healed, his sting is gone. There is nothing left but 
a disappearing scar. Paul’s recollection of his sin has 
little pain. “I was before a blasphemer.” He saw 
himself, in that backward glance, standing in the 
Sanhedrin with his passionate invective against Christ. 
“A persecutor.” He saw Stephen’s face and the light 
of his holiness upon it, and he heard his prayer. He 
recalled the shrinking forms of the men and women 
he had haled to prison. “And injurious.” He re- 
membered that he had scattered the folk of the infant 
Church with the strong blast of his hate, and tempted 
weak believers to deny their Lord. But he has no 
wound. Hecan turn his eyes to Christ, and say, “I 
obtained mercy.” 

That is the experience which every man may re- 
peat. You have faces which rise upon you in the 
hours of the backward glance, the faces of those you 
have tempted to evil and provoked to unbelief. You 
recall the names of those whom you have wronged. 
You know the places whose mention you hear in 
silence. There are streets you never pass, houses you 
never see, without a secret shame. You remember 
words and deeds from whose degradation you shrink 
even in thought. It is not only the sins and faults of 
youth, it is the more daring sins of middle-life, and 
the stranger and more reckless sins of oldage. Take 
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up your sin to Christ’s Cross, Mark how sin scourged 
Him and spat upon Him, and put the crown of thorns 
on His head, and drove in the nails to His hands and 
to His feet. Be assured that He has born your grief 
and carried your sorrow. Realise that He has known 
that pure grief of repentance which should have been 
yours, and that pure sorrow for sin which you have only 
slightly felt. Be persuaded that God, for Christ’s sake, 
has forgiven you. At once you will feel that your 
wound is healed. Your sin has become an event of 
the past. Devout men sometimes thank God for the 
present tenses of the Christian life. There is an even 
greater joy in the past tenses of a spiritual experience. 
“Who was,” said Paul, “a blasphemer, and a per- 
secutor, and injurious ; but I obtained mercy.” What 
shall we say? Who was a man of unclean lips, of 
vengeful temper, of mean envy, of gross desire, of 
self-indulgent life, of keen worldly ambition, but I 
obtained mercy. The Cross has taken the sting out 
of the memory of our sin. 


II 


In the second place, the Cross makes the memory 
of sin a means of grace. We know that through for- 
giveness the sting is taken out of the memory of sin, 
but we are often tempted to wish that the stain were 
also immediately purged away. Every man has 
much in his life that he wishes he could forget, 
but God leaves the stain upon the memory, not only 
because He will not needlessly abrogate its inviolable 
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laws, but also to use it as a means of grace. One of 
these uses is that a stained memory becomes a barrier 
against future sin, ‘When aman is trembling in the 
weakness of his will against a besetting sin, or when 
some new and seductive iniquity comes with a fresh 
charm and winning suggestions, the memory of the 
past rises up like the forbidding word of a prophet. 
The memory of sin is as God’s angel with a drawn 
sword to keep the way of the gate of death. We would 
not repeat the old sins of which we have repented 
with tears; we would not be ensnared even by Satan 
transformed into an angel of light, if in the moment 
of our temptation we remembered not only the shame 
of iniquity, and the sting of remorse, but the pardon of 
the Cross of Christ. We wonder at the meekness of 
Moses with the murmuring Israelites. We wonder at 
his pleading patience with their childishness. He 
never forgot that godless gust of anger when he slew 
the Egyptian and hid him in the sand. Nothing is so 
beautiful in Peter’s life as his lying in the prison 
awaiting his death in the quiet sleep of a tranquil 
heart. He remembered that night when he denied 
Christ. He remembered that he saw his sin as a 
hideous crime, when Jesus looked upon him, and 
he was able to rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
Him. In the most tragical of the “ Idylls of the King,” 
Tennyson has set this truth in a convincing light. 
He tells the story of Queen Guinevere hiding herself 
in a house of holy women. She goes in with an im- 
penitent heart. The little maid who waits upon her 
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prattles in her artlessness, and the child’s kindly 
words smite the unhealed wound. But she repents 
and is forgiven, and the sting is greatly gone. The 
memory of it has become a barrier against sinning. 
She will not even think again the thoughts that made 
the past so pleasant to her. 


‘*So let me lie before your shrine, 
Do each low office of your holy house, 
Walk your dim cloister and distribute dole, 
To poor sick people, richer in His eyes, 
Who ransom’d us, and haler too than I; 
And treat their loathsome hurts and heal mine own 3 
And so wear out, in almsdeeds and in prayer, 
The sombre close of that voluptuous day, 
Which wrought the ruin of my lord the King.” 


Another use in God’s grace of the stained memory 
is this: z¢ may become an equipment for service. A 
stained past is not usually held to be an enrichment 
of a man for the service of Christ. Many men have 
refused Christian office, and many more are hindered 
in their testimony, and checked, as by a sharp pain, in 
their zeal, by the recollection of their past. And it is 
much better to have no shame to remember. Nothing 
can compensate for the loss of purity and honour, It. 
is enough to be tempted as Christ was, and to be with- 
out sin. Temptation gives us insight and sympathy 
for all we need to do. But no man can look back on 
a course of unblemished years. And God, by the 
grace of the Cross, makes the stained memory an 
equipment for service. 

This truth shines out in the ministry of Paul. He 
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felt, and felt justly, that no one of the apostles had 
sinned as he had done. Again and again, with a 
piteous self-abasement, he recalled his past. He was 
“not meet to be called an apostle.” He had “beyond 
measure persecuted the Church and wasted it.” He 
was “the chief of sinners.” But whence came that pity 
for the fallen, that gentleness with the weak, that zeal 
for the outcast, that tenderness even to the breaking 
of his heart over the lost, that quenchless passion for 
the redeeming gospel? What is the source of that 
power of entreaty which clothes itself in words only 
less persuasive than those of Jesus? Did these things 
lodge by nature in the heart of the young Pharisee, 
Saul of Tarsus? Were they ever easy graces to a 
man of intense dynamic like Paul? They were his 
equipment through the memory of sin. “A fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” When he was 
dealing with some headstrong and blinded and wilful 
soul, he looked back and he remembered, and in the 
moment he became the gentlest and most beseeching 
teacher of men. 

To this day it is the evangelist who remembers 
that he is a brand plucked from the burning, who 
knows how to preach the gospel to publicans and 
sinners. It is the man who knows how easily the 
strongest is swept off his feet at times, and has gone to 
his rest with remorseful thoughts, hardly able to pray, 
who will think most kindly, and will spend himself 
untiringly in keeping others from the slime. It is the 
man who recalls the coarse and unyielding grip of an 

15 
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evil habit who will deal most pitifully with those who 
fall again and again. It is the man who has been taken 
out of the fearful pit and the miry clay who will 
despair of no man. The Pharisee in the temple had 
no memory of forgiven sin; had there been a stain 
upon it, had he recalled what the publican thought of 
with shame, his prayer would have been broken with 
penitence, he would not have stood in the holy place 
an offence both to God and to man. He would have 
been a winner of souls. 

Another use in God’s grace of the stained memory 
is this: it becomes @ source of love to Christ. It is 
not our love to Christ that makes our calling and 
election sure. It is His love to us. It is not our love 
to Christ that saves us. It is our belief of His love 
to us. But we never attain the devoutness or enter 
into the joy of a Christian life, and we never pene- 
trate Christ’s secret until an adoring love to Him 
begins to beat in our hearts. We may set Christ on 
the throne of the universe. We may bow down in 
reverence before His holiness. We may thrill with 
awe at the wisdom and depth of His words, and the 
grace of His deeds. But we never love Him until we 
know that He has redeemed us by His Cross. It is 
well to remember Christ in every aspect of His ways, 
and to dwell upon Him by estimate and judgment; 
but the man who remembers, with a humbling glance, 
the sin from which he has been delivered by Christ’s 
Cross, has the lover’s desire in his thought and the 
lover’s note in his prayers. “And, behold, a woman 
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which was a sinner, brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and stood at his feet behind him weeping, 
and she began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and she 
kissed his feet, and anointed them with ointment.” 
“ And Jesus said, Her sins, which are many, are for- 
given; for she loved much.” A stained memory 
keeps our love to Christ in flood, 


III 


In the third place, the Cross shall finally obliterate 
the memory of stn. It is difficult for us to believe that 
whatever God may do the memory of some sins shall 
ever be blotted out. Much may fade out of our 
minds, but we are inclined to think that there are 
one or two dark and daring sins which can never be 
forgotten. Yet nothing is more simply and more notor- 
iously true than that the words and deeds of the past, 
even the names and faces of those who have been very 
near to us in bygone days, do fade and are utterly 
forgotten, The memory has been compared to a 
palimpsest manuscript. In old days, when fine 
vellum was scarce and dear, it was the custom to 
take an old manuscript, on which were written, per- 
chance, the accounts of the monastery, and set a skilful 
and careful hand to erase the writing from the parch- 
ment by pumice stone. Then upon the cleansed 
surface a fresh writing could be placed, and only keen 
eyes could detect faint traces of the old script below. 
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In some such fashion the sins of our youth, the dark 
record of our hours of wrongdoing, may be erased, 
and a new writing, as by the fingers of God, be found 
on the tablets of memory. 

But the truth is deeper and more comforting than 
such a mechanical image can set forth. It is not 
merely the erasion of the past, not a mere cancelling 
of the characters leaving traces of them which may be 
discerned. It is an obliteration. The truth is that 
when a man is forgiven, and his sin ceases to haunt him, 
and he no longer recalls its hour, it slips into oblivion. 
And when a man begins to contemplate Christ and 
His Cross, fastens his mind on His love and sacri- 
fice, and occupies his thought with Christ’s moral 
loveliness, the word and deed.that once made a scarlet 
stain are wholly obliterated. They vanish as a cloud 
fades into the infinite azure of the blue of heaven. 

It is a well marked phase of the action of the mind 
that it can completely forget what once engrossed it 
if new interests occupy and absorb it. In the life 
and letters of Mr. T. E. Brown, the poet of the Isle 
of Man, there occurs a notable instance of this. He 
is writing to a friend about the poems of his youth. 
One would think that a poem, the expression of 
a mood of passionate feeling, which had been dwelt 
upon with keen intellectual interest, whose words had 
been chosen and polished with care, would never be 
forgotten. Yet Brown writes: “They seem, many of 
them, to be strangers to me, in no way expressing 
a mood that is even now possible, and quite startling 
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either in being foreign to my mind or inadequate to 
its conceptions.” So also the man in us, sin-stained, 
sin-haunted, may cease to be. God restores the years 
that the locust has eaten. As we throw ourselves 
into Christ’s service, and as His wisdom works into 
the veins of our thinking, and His life beats within 
our will, the past dies within us. It cannot be recalled 
even with an effort. It has been blotted out as com- 
pletely from our minds as from the mind of God. 
There is a depth of forgetfulness out of which a for- 
given and never recalled sin cannot emerge. 

So a human soul who has set up before it that ever- 
lasting mark of love and light, the Cross, and entered 
into the mystery of its passion and the knowledge of 
its power, lives in daily contemplation of its Lord 
and His graces, always finds the darkest, most re- 
proachful, and most ashaming deed of time obliterated. 
God permits us to remember our forgiven sins only as 
long as they may be spurs and goads to our will, in- 
centives to our trust, sources of our love and devotion. 
We sometimes wonder whether the bliss of heaven 
will not be marred by the stained memories we bear 
with us from the life of earth. Sometimes we fear 
that we shall remember, with the rich man, the ne- 
elected beggar at our gate, the undone duty of our 
life, the lost opportunities of our service, the deed 
that ruined another’s life. No, my brethren, the lash 
of memory will be felt as it is felt here and now, only 
in hell. It is, let me repeat, the unforgiven sin 
whose stain is indelible. But in heaven, when men 
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will sing that new song of the Redeemed, “Worthy 
is the Lamb that was slain,” when the Cross shall 
have become a dearer and more significant symbol 
than on earth, when the entrancing preoccupation of 
a completed salvation shall seize and hold both 
heart and mind, the evil words and deeds of time 
shall pass away like a forgotten dream. No sin can 
live under the felt power of the Cross. 


XIX 


THE CN AR KORY LEE DISCIPLE 


‘*Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me.”—MaATtTrt. 
XVi. 24. 


JESUS gives us four marks of discipleship. One of 
these is a steadfast loyalty to truth and a deepening 
knowledge of it which gives moral and _ spiritual 
freedom. “If ye continue in my word, then are ye 
my disciples indeed; and ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” A second mark ' 
is love to the brethren. “ By this shall all men know 
that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” <A third mark is a fruitful and winsome 
holiness, “ Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples.” But che 
mark of the disciple, the characteristic which Jesus 
Himself looks for, is that we, like Him, deny ourselves, 
take up our cross and follow Him. However stub- 
bornly we may contend for the truth, and however 
jealously we may guard Christ’s words, however 
unctuously we may declare our love to a fellow- 
believer, and however diligently we may abound in 
many comely graces, if we are not taking up our cross 
we are not disciples of Christ. 
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In the Scriptures there are three words which 
express, with perfect insight, the darker and the more 
difficult experiences of a religious life. These three 
words hold within them the description of those trials 
and duties and sorrows which bring the shadow over 
our hearts and the cry to our lips. The three words 
are “burden,” “thorn,” and “cross.” By the word 
“burden” both the Old Testament and the New means 
all the inevitable care and strain of earthly life. It 
makes us think of all that causes us to go heavily— 
our wearing daily tasks, the duties which must 
exhaust us by their monotony or their difficulty, the 
responsibilities which shake our nerve and are the 
sleepless anxieties of our hearts. It comprises our 
sorrows of loneliness, or poverty, or disappointment. 
It makes us think of the weakness of old age. It 
also takes us into the realms of our sin, and all the 
consequent weight and care it casts upon us. All 
these burdens we can bear steadfastly, and carry with 
tranquillity, only as we cast them on God and are 
sustained by His word and grace. 

By the “thorn” we mean the experience of a keener 
anguish. It always points to some one singular trial. 
It describes some humbling infirmity, some mortify- 
ing disability, some weakness which makes us miser- 
able, because it unfits us for our task. It points to 
some bar sinister on our family record, some sore, 
perhaps a secret one, on our body, some affliction 
which lies on our dearest, some shame which we know 
our neighbours remember, but we dare not even 
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mention. This thorn of the flesh may be wholly 
unknown to many who know our lives, and may be 
guessed by only a few keen and discerning eyes. 
But it has always one mark. We never name it to 
others. Paul could speak of his thorn in the flesh. 
He prayed for it with agonising prayer, but he did 
not name it. Luke may have guessed it, but even to 
Luke he did not say what it was. Our thorn in the 
flesh may not be a secret at all, but it is the one thing 
we will not let men speak of tous. The very mention 
of it lacerates. The thorn of the flesh must be 
accepted in the power of the grace of God. Its 
meaning and its purpose may be known “ not now, but 
afterwards.” 

The third word is the “cross.” Now the burden and 
the thorn are often confounded with the cross. Men 
speak as though their daily toil, the strain and care of 
life, the dark sorrows of their bereavements, and the 
darker shame of their sin, or some impedinent or 
weakness, were their cross. But between the burden 
and the thorn and the cross there are clear distinctions, 
The burden and the thorn are universal, and they are 
inescapable. Every man must bear his own burden. 
Every man has his thorn in the flesh. Some may be 
but small thorns, but they are doubtless sharp enough 
in their pain to those who feel them in their soft and 
tender flesh. But neither burden nor thorn can be 
escaped. The only way for a man to slip out of the 
burden of life, or to quench the pain of his thorn, is 
to slip into death and quench the throb of life. But 
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the cross is not universal, and the cross can be 
escaped. Many men and women never bear a cross 
at all. Many can refuse if they will, and many 
do refuse. There are lives of men and women 
soft-lapped in luxury, which have been lived 
out from the cradle to the grave and have never 
known the cross. And there are obscure and un- 
known men and women who have controlled their lives 
with such care and prudence and watchfulness and 
worldly wisdom that they were never tempted to take 
up the cross. They lived out their years in a soft 
self-pleasing. The whole spiritual tragedy of many 
who are not disciples of Christ will be found to lie 
here, that when the cross lay before them they refused 
it. They would not take it up. “If any man will 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me.” 

This truth is clear in the experience of Christ. 
Jesus had His burden, The Gospels tell us a part 
of the story. His subjection to His parents, the toil 
of the carpenter’s shop, the poverty of the home, His 
weariness and pain, the hunger and thirst, His 
enduring of the scorn and contempt of the rich and 
well-placed and successful—these were the burdens 
He shared with men. The great painters love to 
paint the Christ of the burden almost as much 
as the Christ of the cross, and they find it the 
easier task. 

Again, Jesus had his thorn. I do not know, and no 
one knows, what Christ’s thorn was. It may have 
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been, to one of such exquisitely pure and delicate 
mind, and such a sensitive physical and mental 
organisation, simply the pressure and scrape upon 
Him of the world’s coarse hand. It may have been 
His horror at the world’s sin. To be compelled to 
breathe the foul air of its leprosy would be thorn 
enough for Him. But I am inclined to think it may 
rather have been the fact that His flesh veiled not 
only His Godhead to men, but veiled God to 
Himself. That constant absence from God may 
well have been His thorn in the flesh. When Dante 
was exiled from Florence, and forbidden even to 
come within the sight of its walls, living his wandering 
and desolate life far from its streets and towers, the 
cry of his hunger for his city leads one to think that 
that may have been his thorn. So the thorn that 
Jesus could not escape, until released by death, may 
have been the hunger and the thirst of a heart 
famished for the sight of God’s face. From that 
thorn He escaped only by the gate of death. 

But Jesus had His cross. He took it up. He 
might have laid it down. He faced His cross all 
through His ministry. At His baptism He laid it 
on His own shoulders. In His temptation He bound 
it to Him with cords. As He passed on through 
life it was the invisible weight He carried. In the 
garden of Gethsemane He might have flung it down 
and gone out to make His peace with Caiaphas, to 
sit at Herod’s table and talk enchantingly to him, 
and to find Himself an honoured guest in the house 
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of Pilate. His cross was that life and death for sin 
which came to its consummation in His dying hour. 

Your cross is something you can take or you can 
refuse. It may be some special burden of the cares of 
others, or of the service of man, which you can decline. 
It may be some lot in life which you can escape. It 
may be some limitation or poverty which you can leave 
behind you by accepting some lower ideal of life. It 
may be some share in the life of others which keeps 
you back from a career or the development of your 
powers. It may be some mode of life, humbling and 
difficult, which you might avoid. It may be some 
refusal of place, or power, or ease, or home, or love, 
which in conscience you are compelled to make. It 
may be some sacrifice of a high aim, an alluring 
ambition, a heart-satisfying purpose, and a meek 
acceptance of obscurity and toil. It may be the 
silent acceptance at the bidding of a higher purpose 
of some wrong, or the stepping down from a place 
you could have occupied. It may be the passing 
into some mean estate which one word would prevent. 
It is surely to live chastely in an impure world, to be 
just and true and loving to those who scorn you, to 
care for the glory of God above everything else, to 
lay your powers on the altar of sacrifice to Christ, and 
to follow Him cost what it may. 

Now all that we know or need to know about 
bearing the cross we learn from Christ. It is 
written broadly in His life. It is seen in its vivid 
illustration in His death. But He has packed the 
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whole truth about it into this single verse. It was 
spoken when His own prevision of the cross had 
become so clear as to strain His heart and shadow 
His spirit. It was spoken in the hearing of a friend 
who had subtly tempted Him to decline His cross. 
And it was spoken when He foresaw that these men 
whom He loved would be called upon to carry their 
cross as He was now carrying His. 

When we follow the suggestions of our text, we find 
that cross bearing begins wth a definite act. It 
begins in the hour when, in the depths of our will, 
we resolve to follow Christ. We stand in that 
experience at the parting of the ways. We look 
along two paths. We see along one road the glory 
of this world, its soft ease, its dainty living, its sweet 
applause. We see along the other our cross. It 
usually meets us in some single and concrete and 
searching trial. We are asked for some testimony. 
We are called upon to take up some duty or burden 
or responsibility. We are asked to make some 
choice which is going to alter our whole life. We 
are called to refuse some tempting and yet most 
gladdening opportunity which will enlarge our 
worldly state, and set us high in men’s eyes. 
Perhaps the most dramatic instance in the New 
Testament is that of the rich young ruler who made 
the great refusal He came to the hour when he 
longed to come after Christ. But there lay his cross 
—the giving up of that wealth which was the real 
glory and joy of his life. He would not take up his 
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cross, and he passed out of Christ’s life to enjoy his 
purple and fine linen, and to fare sumptuously every 
day, and to sink to a lower level both of life and 
desire. This definite act may be the hour of one’s 
conversion. It may meet us in a simple and per- 
fectly clear invitation to accept Christ. But more 
often it comes in some subtler way. It comes in the 
call to accept some lot, or trial, or service in which 
Christ is enshrined. When we are able to say, even 
though it be with tears, “Be it unto me according to 
thy word,” we have begun to bear our cross. 

Again, cross-bearing continues in a daily experience. 
We have all had the wish that the taking up of the 
cross began and ended in one single definite choice. 
We have sometimes thought that in such a choice 
the whole of the pain and trial was over. We have 
felt so resolved, and our faces were so steadfastly 
set toward our Jerusalem that we thought all the 
way would be easy. One of the subtle temptations 
of Romanism is to make that first acceptance of the 
cross final and inclusive. It calls upon its acolytes 
to make one great choice. It calls upon its young 
monk to take his vow and enter the cloister, so that 
he cannot even see the world should he look long- 
ingly back upon it. It calls upon its nuns to take 
the veil, so that the world shall be completely shut 
out from them. To.take that step which sacrifices 
all that is dearest and most insistent to a woman’s 
mind, and to become the bride of Christ, would seem 
to condense all life into a single choice. But the 
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taking up of the cross cannot be begun and ended 
in a single act. Not even in a convent, though the 
world of light and love and beauty is shut out, and 
though its bells call to constant hours of prayer, can 
the human soul escape this taking up of the cross 
ina daily experience. The world is with the monk 
in his cell. Temptation assails the recluse as much 
as the lad who has come out of a revival meeting 
with his heart aglow, to walk the streets of a profligate 
city. In the morning of every day we are once more 
all called upon to take our cross upon our shoulders, 
and carry it all day long. 

There are two reasons for this. The first is that 
life does not stand still. We are continually passing 
into new circumstances, facing changed situations, 
meeting new problems and fresh temptations. Last 
year you were able to accept your straitened 
circumstances meekly and humbly as your cross, 
and to adjust your life to them without letting men 
know your pain. This year you are called upon to 
face an even heavier trial. It may be passing out 
to some duty which is going to strain body and 
spirit, when you could avoid it by a single word 
which would open up a prouder life to you. Each 
year, each day, brings its own cross, and we must 
make a daily choice. And the second reason is 
that we ourselves change in character and in ideal. 
We grow into the grace and knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. We reach higher planes of thought and 
feeling. Our consciences become more sensitive 
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and more exacting. The obedience we once rendered 
to God will not now content us. The cross we once 
refused, because we did not think that Christ was 
offering it to us, we now see to be startlingly like His 
own. As Jesus went down to Nazareth and bore 
the cross of its seclusion in the years of His youth, 
as He went up and down in Galilee and bore the 
heavier cross of His ministry, and as He went up 
at last to Jerusalem and carried the cross of His 
dying, so we also find our cross becoming more 
full of pain as duty becomes more nearly the perfect 
will of God. Cross-bearing continues until the hour 
of death. 

Again, our cross can be borne only as we follow 
Christ. “Let him dény himself,” said Jesus, declar- 
ing the first definite act. “Take up his cross,’ He 
adds, indicating the daily experience. “Follow 
me,” He continues with a deeper note of appeal, 
giving us the secret of continuance. We are able 
in the flush and excitement of some hour of 
emotion to take up the cross and go forth, bear- 
ing it with high elation. But the weary hours of 
life’s day come on, the years pass, and the cross 
is still upon our shoulders. Our strength seems to 
decline, and we are tempted to escape. It is not 
difficult to mount up with wings as eagles, nor even 
to run and not be weary. The trial comes when we 
are called upon to walk, to plod and trudge stead- 
fastly on, and not to faint. There is only one way 
of carrying the cross to the end, and that is to 
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follow Christ. When we are about to faint, or, 
worse still, to rebel, and to cast our cross from us, 
and to claim to feed on the roses and lie in the 
lilies of life like others, we have but to lift our eyes 
to Him who has gone before us, to mark the foot- 
prints of His loneliness and privation and pain, as 
He bore our cross, and we are nerved to follow Him. 

What is the issue of this bearing of the cross? 
The issue of our cross is in our measure the same 
as the issue of Christ’s cross. He bore His cross 
that He might save men, and we bear our cross that 
we may also be the saviours of our fellows. There 
is a suggestive word of the Apostle Paul in which he 
speaks of filling up “that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ in my flesh.” He is thinking 
of this uplifting truth, that each man bears his cross 
savingly, and so completes Christ’s work. In bear- 
ing our cross we win the supreme blessings of a 
purer life, a nobler temper, a clearer vision of God, 
a greater likeness to Christ. But beyond these 
blessings to ourselves we become sharers in the 
work of our Lord. We must not say, and we shall 
not say, that we redeem the world. Christ’s work 
and ours are not one and the same. “ Be a Christ,” 
cry some modern teachers, but the phrase seems to 
me to lack both truth and reverence. No man 
can give his soul an offering for the sins of his 
brother. But what we can do is to bear our cross, 
that all the healing and help of Christ’s Cross shall 


be brought in upon the minds of men. When a 
16 
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man in the city refuses an unjust profit he allows 
some other man to see Christ, and leads him to 
accept Him. When a woman meekly accepts some 
closely cabined life, she interprets Christ, and saves 
some other from lawless rebellion. When a-son 
ministers to a mother’s old age, denying himselt 
of much he covets, he saves some other tempted by 
his temptation. No one is bearing his cross without 
easing some one’s pain, preventing some one’s 
shame, setting up a barrier against some one’s sin, 
strengthening some one’s weakness, increasing some 
one’s faith, rebuking some one’s pride, and all the 
while revealing the grace and power of the Lord 
Jesus. 'Whenever - men see thé cross: on) (the 
shoulders of one of Christ’s followers, they see the 
Lord. Whenever in the simplest and humblest 
way we bear our cross after Him, we save some 
life from sorrow and pain, some tempted one from 
his fall, some soul from death. And it is the men 
who have borne the burden and accepted the thorn 
who have also carried the cross, 


XX 
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‘* What man of you, having an hundred sheep, if he lose one of them, 
doth not leave the ninety and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it?”—LUKE xv. 4. 


THE longer I study the Gospels, the more deeply am 
I impressed by the persuasiveness of Jesus. He is 
the least dogmatic of all the teachers, the most 
patient of all expositors, the gentlest of all contro- 
versialists. Art, with its deep insight, has discerned 
this feature, and has pictured Jesus always with a 
certain appealing reasonableness and a marked win- 
some grace. All who study His words, like the men 
of Nazareth, wonder at “the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth.” Now and again our 
Lord asserts His divine authority with a solemn 
word, “Verily, verily, I say unto you.” Now and 
again He cites some Old Testament text with swift 
and decisive rebuke, asking, “ Have ye never read?” 
Now and again He quotes, as with a smile, some 
well-known proverb: “Wisdom is justified of her 
children.” But our Lord’s characteristic as a preacher 
is His persuasiveness. Because of this He makes a 
constant appeal to the human heart. Heis contin- 


ually appealing from men, and from men’s ways at 
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their highest and best, to explain and to justify the 
ways of God. “What man of you?” is the phrase 
that condenses all these appeals. He bids men look 
into their own hearts, and ask themselves what each 
one of them would do at his highest and noblest. 
He would do what the shepherd does for the lost 
sheep, what the woman does for the lost coin, what 
the father does for the lost child. Christ declares 
that God would do more. But this at least is clear, 
that as a man, moved by pity or by fear of loss, will 
spend himself to seek and to save, so also will God. 

There are three occasions on which Jesus made 
special use of this appeal to the heart of man. The 
first of these occurs in the Sermon on the Mount. 
He is giving His disciples a lesson on prayer. He is 
assuring them that God answers prayer, and He 
closes His teaching by the appeal, “What man is 
there of you, whom if his son ask bread, will he 
give him a stone?” His own declaration is, that the - 
Father will do much more for His children than a 
man for his son, That is Christ’s defence of God’s 
way in prayer. 

On another occasion He was teaching in the syna- 
gogue. He had roused suspicion by a liberty He 
had taken on the Sabbath day. His disciples had 
plucked the ears of corn as they went through the 
fields. In the synagogue there was a man who had 
a withered hand. Jealous eyes marked Him looking 
at the maimed and shrivelled man. They put the 
question to Him, “Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath 
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day?” Again He makes His appeal to their hearts. 
“What man shall there be among you, that shall have 
one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath day 
will he not lay hold on it and lift it out?” That is. 
Christ’s defence of God’s way in providence. 

Again, He went into the house of a publican to eat 
bread. The murmur arose, “This man _ receiveth 
sinners and eateth with them.” The suggestion was 
that Jesus kept low company, and a man is known 
by the company he keeps. An insinuation like that 
would have stirred most men to a resentful flash of 
anger. But Jesus, with His divine persuasiveness, 
answers their taunt in those three parables whose 
charm and tenderness hold all our minds like a spell. 
“What man of you,” He asks, “having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is 
lost, until he find it?” That is Christ’s defence of 
God’s way in redemption. 

Let us look at Christ’s method of teaching that we 
may use it, as He uses it, to preach the gospel. We 
shall use Christ’s appeal to the ways of man in these 
three special instances—first, in regard to prayer; 
secondly, in regard to providence; and thirdly, in. 
regard to redemption. 


I 


Prayer and the answer to prayer are incredible to. 
many men. For all of us at times, I suppose, they 
are greatly in the haze. The difficulty of prayer, as. 
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you all know, has been greatly increased in our 
century by the sure conviction that we are living ina 
world of rigid and inflexible order. When the world 
is found to be ruled by inflexible laws, when we find 
a man’s present to be the outcome and issue of his 
past, we feel it difficult to find a place for prayer. All 
that is left to many men is that exercise of meditation 
as a subjective influence, and that is not prayer at all. 

All of you, I suppose, have found the desolating 
effect of this thought. You kneel by some man’s 
sick-bed and you offer prayer to God for his recovery, 
but as you mark how his pulse is racing, as you note 
the high temperature of his maddening fever, as you 
remember how the man’s strength has been visibly 
declining for years, your prayer is like a bird in its 
cage, beating its ineffectual wings against the bars. 
Doubt creeps in. Or you have a friend whose 
business affairs have become involved. He is making 
a brave struggle to retrieve himself, but when you 
recall the state of the market, the keen competition, 
and the bank rate at five or six or seven per cent., 
then your prayer flutters and fails, and you think the 
laws of trade must prevail. Or you pray for some 
man who is a heart-break to those who love him, and 
plead with God to change his nature and to alter his 
life. When you remember his wilful temper, the 
sordid passions which have often shocked you, the 
evil influences round about him, the fetters of past 
sins that now bind him, you find yourself so haunted 
by them that your words seem spoken into the empty 
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air. But how does Jesus deal with this mystery of 
prayer? He appeals to the heart of man at his 
highest and best. “ What man of you,” He says, who 
has a friend, will not rise at midnight and give him, 
because of his importunity? “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him?” What are laws, and 
what are limits, and what are iron bars of circum- 
stance, what are prison walls of custom, what are all 
the malice and all the will of man, if God sees it 
to be wise and full of love? He will use law and 
circumstance and the will of man to answer the most 
seemingly impossible prayer. He will still the storm 
with a word. He will give bread in the wilderness. 
He will quench the violence of fire. He will stop 
the mouths of the lions. If a man will use laws, if a 
man will seek with his petty and limited power to 
answer the prayer of those who come to him, God 
will not turn a man empty away. Ifa man will 
respond to a friend, much more 
‘That Friend in sorest need, 
Of kindest word and deed, 


The Friend whose love flows on and on, 
And knows no end.” 


II 


The providence of God, as Jesus knew, is even 
darker to men than His answer to prayer. He found 
His own ways continually questioned, misunderstood, 
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and blamed. Nowhere was the blame more convinced 
and more self-satisfied than when Jesus used His 
divine power and broke their petty Talmudic law of 
the Sabbath. James Hinton used to call Jesus the 
law-breaker. But Jesus was not even a Sabbath- 
breaker. He kept its observances with all the fine 
loyalty of one who knew the gracious influence of a 
day of rest, and the help that the soul receives in the 
sanctuary of God. No one could have had more 
reverence for every wise law, and no Jew kept the 
temple laws with a more scrupulous obedience. But 
it was one of His great words about God, “I will 
have mercy and not sacrifice,” and when a deed of 
divine providence was to be done, law and custom, 
the petty conventions of time and place, the barriers 
which seemed to block His way in men’s minds and 
in nature’s statutes, were all swept aside. 

So God deals with men in His providence. We 
have almost ceased to believe in God as providence. 
“He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” wrote 
Laurence Sterne in a phrase scriptural both in its 
truth and beauty. Buta mordant essayist sneers at 
the line, and tells us that he has seen the lamb lying 
dead, blighted by the winds of March. “ Miracles do 
not happen,” said a great critic, and thought that he 
had disproved the providence of God with an epigram. 
Even Christian hearts have begun to wonder whether 
God does or can put forth His hand in a world where 
cause and effect seem so absolute, and where law and 
penalty seem so binding. 
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Now God is no more barred by these laws 
than Jesus was by the traditions of the elders. 
These traditions themselves had been formulated 
out of the thought of mercy to wearied and over- 
driven men. Christ kept the law of the Sabbath 
better than those who would have tied His hands 
by the petty cords of their customs. He illustrates 
the ways of God when He defends His own. 
He makes an answerable appeal to the human 
heart, “What man of you?” God is not imprisoned 
in His own laws. Hecan use them. He can call in 
higher laws to counter-work the lower. 

Dr. Campbell Finlayson has set this truth in a par- 
able of power and of charm. He pictures a boy and 
girl crossing the Atlantic in asteamer. They awake in 
the morning to find themselves far out at sea, and the 
question arises, “Who makes the vessel go?” The girl 
is a believer, and is quite confident that the captain on 
the bridge makes the vessel go. The boy is a philo- 
sopher, and is as confident that the captain is too 
remote from the whirling engines to have any power 
over the motion of the steamer. His arguments are 
a faithful presentation of what older doubters have 
spoken with an air of conclusive wisdom. The girl 
points out that the captain controls and rules in 
many ways. The boy doubts this. One day the 
cry is heard, “A man overboard!” At once the 
captain rings his bell, the steamer stops, the engines. 
are still. A boat is lowered and the drowning man 
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is rescued. So, concludes the writer of this parable, 
God rules in His universe. He uses the laws He has 
ordained. But when a sufficient call requires, He 
will stop the operation of the most constant law, and 
transcend it by a higher ordinance to which it is 
subject, and work His miracle of providence and of 
grace. The parable sets in the light of a noble sim- 
plicity this argument of Jesus, “ What man shall there 
be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it be 
fallen into a pit on the Sabbath day will he not lay 
hold on it and lift it out?” That is the appeal to 
the ways of man to explain the providence of God. 


iit 


The redemption of man by God is a deeper 
mystery still. Yet Jesus also makes it clear in the 
light of His appeal. In His parable of the shepherd 
going into the wilderness to seek the lost sheep, He 
plainly declares His own coming in the flesh among 
men. All Christian men, with few exceptions, hold 
that “God was in Christ.” There is no man who 
does not wish to believe that God came into this 
world of human sin and sorrow in the shape and 
likeness of man; and there is no man anywhere, 
surely, who does not realise the splendour of that great 
thought. But ever and again’ it comes over one’s 
mind, can it be that the infinite Almighty God so 
stooped, so condescended, so limited Himself? That 
the God of all the universe should come and walk 
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this dull brown earth of ours, and live our life, is not 
merely mysterious, but almost incredible. It is that 
which lies behind the Unitarian denial. It chills the 
ardour of many a man’s thought. 

But what would a man do at his highest, best, and 
noblest? Think of some man living at the West 
End of a wealthy city, surrounded by refinement 
and luxury, gladdened by beauty. And think of 
many men living in hovels, without sunshine, without 
air, beset by awful temptations, over-worked, and 
over-worn from morning to evening, without hope, 
without joy. Think of this man at the West End 
stripping himself, being moved by deep compassion, 
of all that makes life so sumptuous and so lovely to 
him, and passing down to answer the cry of his 
brethren in their misery. Think of this man strip- 
ping himself of all that makes life so gladdening and 
so beautiful, and entering into their lot and state, 
enduring everything but their sad legacy and inherit- 
ance of sin. What would you say if you saw a man 
doing that—as that has been done? Men have gone 
down to the lanes and alleys of our foul cities. They 
have taken their places, and found their life mission 
in the centres of corrupt and festering iniquity. They 
have gone forth to malarial jungle and to leprous settle- 
ment. Then men have risen up and said, “ There is 
man at his highest and noblest and best.” And 
dare you think that what is possible for man is not 
possible for God? Dare you believe that it is incred- 
ible for man to so stoop and strip himself, and not 
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possible for God? When you come back and look 
upon the babe lying in the manger, and look into 
your own human heart which is willing to spend, and 
serve, and strip itself in love, then you say the 
Incarnation of God stands true. The first step in 
redemption is that of the Shepherd going to the 
wilderness to seek the sheep. 

On a day further on in His ministry, and to a 
fitting audience able to receive the truth, Jesus 
developed the argument from the shepherd and his 
sheep. He took up His old text and wrought its 
suggestions out in detail. He set his own name 
clearly in the exposition. He carried out the analogy 
to its highest and most costly issue. “I am the 
good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep.” He recalled to the minds of His 
hearers many an incident they had told their children 
of the shepherd going out to find the sheep that had 
wandered to some precipitous path, and in the effort 
to rescue it the shepherd met his death. He recalled 
some story of the shepherd going out to bring home 
the sheep which had been caught by some sudden 
fall of snow, and being found in the morning dead 
with the sheep by his side. He recalled the still 
more moving tale of the shepherd whose flock had 
been attacked by the wolf, and the fierce battle 
between the man and the beast in which the man 
had lost his life. 

No one doubted these records of what the human 
heart prompts the shepherd to do. Yet that is pre- 
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cisely what God in Christ has done, and that is 
the gospel which Jesus preached. On the cross 
Christ met and vanquished the evil that threatened 
His flock, but in the vanquishing He laid down 
His life. Is not that what men at their noblest and 
highest and best are always doing? “What can I 
do for him?” a father once said to me. “What can 
I do for him?” His son had been sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment. “I wish I could take his year’s 
sentence, to keep his young life from the taint of the 
prison,and his young name from the dishonour that will 
never cease to cling to him!” It always is so—when 
love and sin come to grips, there is an atonement. 
You hear the echo of that great cry all down the 
centuries, “O my son Absalom, my son, my son 
Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son!” If a man so crave to 
redeem others, if a man so put forth his puny power 
to avert the curse, if a man will so carry his cross, 
and lament that what he can do is so pitifully power- 
less, is it incredible that God will die for His own? 

All this rises up to two supreme truths, with which 
I close. The first is this: that man is the highest 
revelation of God. We speak of the revelation of 
God in nature. “The heavens declare the glory of 
God.” But nature at the best and to the best is only 
a leaden-hued mirror of God. The material can never 
be the revelation of the spiritual. At its fullest and 
best, there are great attributes of God about which 
nature has not one word to say. We hear of the 
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revelation of God in history. As the ages pass we 
mark the hand of God working in all the centuries. 
But history is a revelation of man as much as of 
God. It is the revelation of human greed and pride 
and prejudice and passion. It is the story of how 
men have striven to thwart the will of God, and we 
cannot find the full picture of God in history. We 
hear also of the revelation of God in the Bible. The 
Bible is a wider, and fuller, and tenderer revelation 
‘of God than nature or history. God’s voice still 
becomes vocal to us in the psalms. God’s footsteps 
are still heard echoing through the chambers of its 
penitents. God’s face is still seen in the outline of 
the face of Jesus Christ. But the Bible is not the 
supreme revelation of God. That is to be found ina 
human heart. When a lover abounds in costly gifts, 
when a prophet has a vision of his duty to his country 
that brings to his lips a message of righteousness, 
when a father or a mother stoops to sacrifice that the 
child’s life may be richer and nobler and holier than 
theirs, you have the fullest revelation of God that can 
be given. For that reason “the excellency of the 
knowledge of the glory of God is to be seen in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” We go back to the Babe at 
Bethlehem, the Carpenter at Nazareth, the Prophet of 
Jerusalem, and then to the Victim on the Cross, and 
we see God revealed in the Man who laid down His 
life for us. 

The second truth is this: the character of God ts 
the prophecy of man’s. 1 have long believed that the 
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present generation of Christian men are not buoyant 
and daring enough in their outlook of what man shall 
yet be. Ours is the upward calling. The New 
Testament takes us to a height we seldom climb. 
We are called upon to be “children of the highest,” 
“to be conformed unto his likeness,” “to be partakers 
of his holiness.” It is our promise that “we shall 
be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” When we 
look up to-day into God’s heart, and see how human 
are God’s ways, we learn not only how natural it is 
that God should become man, but also what you and 
I shall one day become. What a chalice of hope I 
hold to your lips! You know the shame and wrong 
of your past life, your dark mutinies in thought, the 
riot of your imagination, the things that check your 
breath in your prayers. But what you now crave to 
be, at your highest and at your best, that you will 
one day be. For the heart of man shall one day 
become like the heart of God, when Christ has been 
formed within. 

Some men tell us that the gospel according to 
Jesus is to be found in the sublime moral sentences 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and in the parables 
of St. Luke’s Gospel. Others declare that Paul, with 
his rabbinic mind, forged the gospel of sacrifice for 
sin. If men will only read the words of Jesus in the 
light of His life, they will find that His gospel is a 
message of salvation by love that died to redeem, 
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‘To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgiveness 
of sins, and inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me.”—AcTs xxvi. 18. 


THESE words, Paul affirms, were spoken to him by 
Jesus, We need not think that they were heard by 
him on the way to Damascus, or that Paul wishes 
us to understand him so. They are rather the 
substance of “the visions and revelations of the 
Lord” which were given to Paul in those days of 
ecstasy when the gospel was revealed to him in its 
fulness. In such states of consciousness a man 
does not take notes with the precision of a short- 
hand reporter. Paul is here declaring what Jesus 
said to him when he was caught up and heard 
unspeakable words. 

This is then a message of the risen Lord. 
They are the last words spoken by Christ. They 
are the gospel after the cross, and the tomb, and 
the opened heavens. They are the declaration of 
Him who died for our sins and rose again for our 
justification. They proclaim a fuller gospel than 
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is the gospel of the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
enlarged, enriched, and proclaimed by the same 
mind and heart. Its clauses fit the great steps in 
the prodigal’s homeward progress to the Father, 
in such a way as to prove that both have come 
from the same mint. “To open their eyes,’ Jesus 
begins here. In the parable He says, “When he 
came to himself, he said, How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish with hunger!” He continues, “To turn 
them from darkness unto light,” and in the parable 
He sets down, “I will arise and go to my father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned.” The 
message goes on, “And from the power of Satan 
unto God,” and the parable relates, “And he arose 
and came to his father.” The next step is pro- 
claimed, “ That they may receive forgiveness of sins,” 
and the parable reads, “When he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him.” The 
message ends, “ And inheritance among them which 
are sanctified, by faith which is in me.” That 
chimes with the words of the parable, “ Bring forth 
the best robe and put it on him; and put a ring on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet.” 

This is our Lord’s statement of salvation as an 
experience. Here He describes the rise and 
progress of religion in the Christian soul. He 
marks five clear and definite stages. Every one of 
us is facing one of these five steps in the Christian 
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life. May we find assurance that we have taken 
them all! 


I 


Jesus begins, “ Zo open their eyes.” A sinnet’s first 
step Godward is to discover his sin. Sin is always 
blind. How blind Paul saw the world of his time to 
be! Throughout his epistles he bewails the gross dark- 
ness which covered the people, their foul pleasures, 
their pitiless ambitions; even their hopes and re- 
ligions, how blind they were. The altar in Athens 
to an unknown God touched him to a wistful pity. 
The moral state of the Roman world moved him to 
a horror which makes the opening chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans almost impossible reading 
for us. Had their eyes been opened they would 
have abhorred the pleasures of which they drank. 
And how blind is our heathen world! What are 
its cruelties and brutalities, its wrongs wrought 
upon the weak and helpless, its fiendish distempers 
and carnal passions, but the deeds of the blind! 
Look at the Buddhist devotee, or learn what takes 
place in a Brahman temple, and you will know how 
blind even religion may be. And how blind is our 
own world! The drunkard who goes reeling home- 
wards, the profligate who is wasting soul and body, the 
covetous man who is searing, his heart by his greed, 
the frivolous who are spending themselves in butterfly 
pleasures, until the very soul is gone, the secularist 
who has no sense of things unseen—all are blind, 
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What was your own state before you came to God? 
Did not you and I[ also stumble on in our blindness ? 

The first thing God does with a sinning man is to 
open his eyes. He discovers a man to himself. 
Some truth lodged in a word of God is brought in 
upon his soul. Christ’s beauty is revealed in some 
tender hour when the light within is clear. Christ’s 
Cross stands before us rebuking our sin, and speak- 
ing better things than the blood of Abel. Some- 
times by a preacher's message, as often by the 
arresting significance of the changes of life, or again 
by some sickness, or sorrow, or trial, our eyes are 
opened, and we see how base and how full of folly 
and waywardness we have been. Browning de- 
scribes this work of God’s Holy Spirit in words 
which are as perfect in their music as they are 
convicting in their truth— 


‘¢Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 
A fancy from a flower-bell, some one’s death, 
A chorus ending from Euripides— 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 
As old and new at once as nature’s self, 
To rap and knock and enter in our soul.” 


That is the opening of the eyes of the blind. 


II 


“To turn them from darkness to light” It is a 
critical moment in the history of the soul when the 
eyes are opened. Everything depends on whether 
the next step is taken, Men’s eyes are often opened, 
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and yet they do not turn from darkness to light 
Who among us has not seen, as in a flash of light, 
the error of his ways, and has loathed himself, and 
had the self-abasing cry on his lips, and yet has 
turned to darkness again and plunged even more reck- 
lessly into evil? It is possible for a man to know the 
misery of the way of wrong-doing, and to describe it 
with such a horror of it as to rouse others to forsake 
it, and yet because he loves darkness better than 
light to continue to do the deeds of evil. 

You all know what I venture to call the most 
saddening instance, in literary history, of this failure 
to take the second step. You know the story of 
the later years of George Eliot. No writer has 
described with deeper insight and such superb 
analytic power the conflict of good and evil in the 
soul. Her mastery over moral problems, and her 
power to pass moral judgment has never been 
surpassed. Her perception of the moral and 
religious issues behind every course of conduct is 
never at fault. Her proclamation of the pitiless 
consequences of the breaking of the least of God’s 
laws never faltered. Her portraiture of the sure 
degradation and final loss of every soul that doeth 
evil is so solemn as to convince like a prophet’s 
word. The spiritual significances of faith and of 
repentance have been illustrated, especially in her 
earlier works, with warm and tender feeling. She 
has told us that when she wrote the pages on which 
she reports Dinah Morris’s moving appeal and prayers, 
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the tears fell so thickly on the manuscript that they 
blotted the words and made them illegible. Yet this 
woman with the light so clear upon her path, and her 
moral sense so keen in regard to the obediences and 
chastities and sanctities of home, wilfully disregarded 
what most women have settled to be the way of honour. 
Whatever defence apologists may offer for the events 
of her closing years, no one dares to say that they 
were not a violation of the moralities she had once 
preached, and the wilful desecration of the inner 
sanctuary of the home. Her eyes were opened, but 
she was not turned from darkness unto light. “There 
is a way,’ Bunyan has said in his imperishable line, 
“there is a way to hell from the gate of heaven.” A 
man may see his iniquity, be ashamed of his sin, glance 
along the way of righteousness, and yet turn back and 
pass into shame. 


III 


“From the power of Satan unto God. A man, 
said Jesus, must turn not only from darkness to 
light, but from the power of Satan unto God. It 
is not enough for a man to turn, though it be in 
the sense of a firmly set will, and in the method of 
an ascetic discipline, to new ways. A man must turn 
unto God. Here the battle begins. Never does a 
man know the hold that the habits of sin have upon 
him until he begins to turn to God. As surely as 
a man turns his feet to God’s testimonies he finds 
himself in the grasp of that unseen foe which Jesus 
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calls the power of Satan. You may not believe in 
a personal devil. That is of no great consequence 
for our present purpose. But you know that grasp 
and grip of evil which tightens on you in the 
moment that you turn your face toward a better 
life. It fastens on you through your past, your 
careless and godless years behind. It fastens on 
you through your past words, the songs you have 
sung, the jests you have made, the stories you have 
told, the deeds which now arise as from the dead 
to haunt you, the relationships with which you 
cannot now completely break. It fastens on you 
through your habits, which assert themselves like iron 
fetters and control you even in your dreams. Most 
enthralling of all is that deeply rooted love of sin, 
that craving and desire of the appetite which has 
been fostered and strengthened, and now enslaves his 
will. Is not that the supreme point of resistance 
and the hottest hour of the battle in a religious 
experience? Who could not tell of man after man 
who has been resolved to set his feet in a new 
way, poured out his confessions of sin, harnessed 
himself with new customs and new duties, seemed to 
be entering into a new life? Ah! he found the old 
ways and habits and appetites upon him again, and 
he slipped back into the slough. He had turned 
from darkness unto light, but not from the power 
of Satan unto God. 

This is where God calls for the supreme moment 
of energy, We escape from the power of Satan not 
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by vow, or resolve, or repentance, or reformation, but 
by turning to the great personality of love and power. 
We must go to Him who is waiting to receive us, and 
to uphold us by His everlasting arm. “I will arise 
and go to my father.” The sinner who turns his eyes 
homeward, but waits until he has reformed his ways, 
will never cross the threshold of the Father’s house at 
all. It is the instant and absolute and self-humbling 
fall before the footstool of God which brings a man 
into the way of peace. 


IV 


“ That they may receive forgiveness of sins.” Were 
a composer to set the words of this verse to anthem 
music, as he well might, the key would change here. 
The notes would cease to be burdened with trouble 
and strain. They would rise into the music of 
triumphant peace. The struggle is over. The man 
has come unto God, and is kneeling at God’s feet. 
He receives the first blessing of a Christian experi- 
ence, the forgiveness of sins. 

Now, mark, for this is a vital thing, where Jesus 
sets the Cross with its forgiveness of sins in a 
Christian experience. The forgiveness of sins is not 
the beginning of religion in the soul. As John 
Bunyan, with his unerring knowledge, has told us, 
the Cross is not to be found at the outer gate of the 
City of Destruction. It lies on the way after a man 
has turned from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God. Men need not marvel if 
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there is a time of strain and anxiety, of pain of 
conscience, and of tears and shame, before they 
receive the forgiveness of sins. And mark, further, 
that the forgiveness of sins is not to be won and not 
to be deserved. It is to be received. I am not sure 
that the gospel of forgiveness is always preached by 
sincere evangelists in a gospel way. Men often think, 
and sometimes say, that if they repent, and if they 
come to God with confession of their sin, He will be 
reconciled to them. But that is not the gospel of 
Christ. God is reconciled to you whether you are 
reconciled to Him or not. God loves you even when 
your back is turned to Him in your most wilful sin. 
“ He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” It 
is one thing for God to be reconciled, it is one thing 
for God to have forgiveness waiting for a man, and 
another for a man to vecezve that forgiveness. When 
aman turns from the power of Satan unto God, he 
receives that forgiveness which has been waiting in 
God’s heart and held in God’s hand until he should 
be willing to accept it. 

Here are two men who have been closest friends 
from boyhood, but have become estranged in their 
later years. They have passed through that experi- 
ence which is so common, so shadowing, and so 
embittering, in which a fellowship full of strength and 
solace has been broken. The reason for this con- 
tinuing estrangement lies wholly with one of them, 
and he feels the deeper resentment. The other longs 
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after his friend, seeks opportunities of renewing the 
fellowship, but finds himself passed in the street with 
averted eye and sullen look. A sorrow falls on the 
man of unrelenting heart. He loses his only child. 
The other, his old-time friend, is the first to cross 
his threshold and to pour out his broken words of 
sympathy. The astonished man looks up in amaze- 
ment, and mutters some stumbling words of wonder. 
He is told that his friend had only been waiting such 
an opportunity. When the long hardened man, seeing 
himself in a new light, and now deeply penitent, begs 
to be forgiven, he is told that forgiveness has been 
his for years, but he would not receive it. 

That is the gospel of the Cross, God is waiting 
to be gracious. He has been reconciled to us in the 
death of His Son. He is the Father who forgives 
not because we weep in shame, but because the 
Cross has blotted out the handwriting of ordinances 
against us, Our part is to receive the forgiveness of 
sins. 


V 


“And inheritance among them that are sanctt- 
fied by faith that 1s in me.” Forgiveness is the 
first gift, the door into the life of fellowship and 
service, the beginning of the enrichment of God. 
But the second gift is the inheritance of the 
sanctified. What is this inheritance? Jesus is not 
speaking here about heaven. He is speaking of an 
experience which is ours here and now, as much 
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as forgiveness. The inheritance of the sanctified is 
Christ’s term for the love and peace and joy of the 
Christian heart, the strength and steadfastness of the 
Christian character, the lowly obedience, the truth and 
purity, the courtesy and honour of the Christian life, the 
fellowship of the Christian Church, and the service of, 
and communion with, God the Father. It is the best 
robe, the ring on the hand, the shoes on the feet, and 
all the joy of the feast. It is the gift of God’s Holy 
Spirit, and the entering into the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. “The Lord is the portion of my inherit- 
ance and of my cup,” says one Old Testament saint. 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, 
and he will show them his covenant,” says another. 
These are but the dim and distant prophecies of that 
peace and joy, that undying hope and uplifting com- 
munion, which are the inheritance of the sanctified. 

I know well that this is an experience into which 
all do not enter. It is a range of well-being and 
felicity to which some men dare not aspire, and 
other men do not crave to attain. All our lives are 
lived on a needlessly low level. And the reason of 
it is that we will not enter into the consecration 
which alone receives the inheritance. We are willing 
to be children of God, but not willing to be heirs 
with Christ. Consecration is a word that chills and 
scares too many. Here is a man of meagre and 
stunted life and character who goes to a Christian 
convention, He has received the forgiveness of 
sins, but the inheritance of the sanctified is an 
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almost untravelled land. He goes to Keswick, it 
may be, and spends the whole week in the care and 
nurture of his soul. He rises with the dawn. He 
spends his day with his Bible. He lives in an 
atmosphere of prayer. He keeps the company of 
warm-hearted fellow-believers. Insome high moment, 
under the power of God’s Spirit, he consecrates him- 
self absolutely and joyously to God. What then? 
He receives the inheritance of the sanctified. The 
battle is not over, and the pilgrimage is not ended, as. 
he will certainly discover; but he has risen, as by a 
miracle, into a higher plane of assurance and know- 
ledge and love, and he goes forth to witness to Christ 
in a simpler, sweeter, more devoted character. 

We need not go to Keswick to receive the inherit- 
ance of the sanctified. There are some indeed who 
had better not have gone to Keswick at all. Other 
teaching was their requirement. But if a man will 
spend a week anywhere, with the word of God, in the 
company of fellow-believers, and in the atmosphere 
of prayer, he will scarcely be able to escape a new con- 
secration. Sometimes God shuts us into such a week 
by some limiting discipline, or some humbling sorrow, 
or even by some terrifying sin. It leads us to that hour 
of quickened faith in Him who loved us and gave Him- 
self for us. We enter by a more vivid and potent faith 
into the inheritance of the sanctified. “Search me, 
O God, and know my heart: try me, and know my 
thoughts: and see if there be any wicked way within 
me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


XXII 


THE WORD OF THE EVANGELIST—THE 
FORGIVENESS OF SINS 


‘‘Through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins 
and by him all that believe are justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses.” —ActTs xiii. 38. 


THIS is the closing declaration of Paul’s sermon in 
the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia. His argument 
is plainly an echo of Stephen’s defence before the 
Council. Stephen was a thinker of genius and an 
orator of massive eloquence. Through his mind, as 
through a prism, the light of the Old Testament was 
analysed. His speech to the Council illumined Paul’s 
mind. To Paul henceforward the promises and hopes 
of the revelation had been fulfilled in Christ who died 
and rose again from the dead. That was the perfect 
sacrifice, of which all others were only shadows. He 
has therefore a gospel, of which neither prophecy 
nor law could do more than dream. It is a gospel 
of a full forgiveness of sins. The forgiveness of sins 
is not the first article of the Christian creed, but it 
is the first message of the Christian evangelist. 

What is the forgiveness of sins? What experience 
do we enter into when we are forgiven? The 
necessity for it is not often denied, but the urgency 
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of it is too seldom felt. If it be the first line ina 
distinctively Christian experience, we should know 
what is implied in it. Let us examine our own 
experience of God’s forgiveness of our sins. 

To begin with, forgiveness is @ veal experience. It 
is not a state into which rapturous souls may rise. 
It is not the peculiar joy of those who have been 
plucked as brands from the burning. Without the 
forgiveness of sins a man is not a Christian at all. 
It is the one experience of which the millions who 
have believed in Christ speak in almost identical 
terms. The vividness of the experience depends on 
our temperament, our knowledge, and our past. In 
every case forgiveness is peace with God, the purging 
of the conscience from its stain, the taking of the fear 
out of the heart. Forgiveness is as real as sin, and 
sin is as real as the stones in the street. 

If this experience be not real to us it is for one of 
the three reasons: either God is not real, or His wrath 
against sin is not real, or His love is not real. There 
are many men to whom God is merely a name. 
They cannot think of the universe intelligibly without 
God, but He is at the most a vague and far-off and 
unknown source of life and law. If God be no more 
than that to you your sin will be unreal. You will 
never see it to be an offence against God. Even if 
you are convicted of its folly and foulness and 
baseness, you will never confess it, and never expect 
to be forgiven. It is one of the poignant sorrows of 
many men that they cannot be forgiven by the dead. 
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“Milly, Milly, dost thou hear me?” George Eliot 
tells us Amos Barton moaned out as he lay prone on 
his dead wife’s grave in the darkness of the night. 
“JT didn’t love thee enough. I wasn’t tender enough 
to thee, but I think of it all now.” The anguished 
man could reach no sense of forgiveness. When 
God is as far away from us and as unreal as the dead, 
this experience will remain an unreality. 

Forgiveness, again, may be unreal because God’s 
wrath is unreal. It is to me astonishing that so 
many men rest in a shallow conception of God’s 
character. They speak and write as though God 
had no reaction against wrong, and that slander and 
pride and cruelty and lust do not move Him to 
anger as they do you and me. “God is not all soft 
mush,” I heard a street preacher cry to those who 
stood round him, and their consciences responded to 
his rough-set truth. When we see a man torturing a 
little helpless child, when we see the blue of the 
bruises made by his cruel welts on his tender body, 
our moral indignation burns. We become intolerant 
of such sins. To be indifferent to moral wrong is the 
mark of a devil. Were God indifferent, were He 
not both grieved for and militant against it, no man 
would offer Him prayer. One of the men whom the 
word of God holds up to condemnation is Eli. What 
was the sin of Eli? It was the want of a hot moral 
anger against his sons’ wrong-doing which a better 
man would have felt. “Thy sons did evil in thy 
sight, and thou restrained them not.” To the man 
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to whom the wrath of God, the swift reaction of 
his holiness against sin, is real, forgiveness is a 
reality. 

Again, forgiveness may be unreal because God’s 
love is unreal. There are men who are quite per- 
suaded that God and His anger against sin are 
certainties. But their sin has been so wilful, and 
their knowledge of its curse on their body and in 
their souls is so clear, that they do not believe in for- 
giveness at all. There are men who think that they 
must simply go on bearing the sin of their youth. 
They had their chance of a pure and noble life, and 
they lost it. They refuse to think definitely about 
God and His forgiveness. They act as the man, 
sadly conscious that he is bankrupt, who will not 
audit his books, or even sum up the addition of his 
account at the bank. They think that somehow God 
will not be too hard at the end. But that God loves 
them, is waiting to be gracious to them, is eager to 
be reconciled to them, and is calling them to faith 
in Him is an idle tale. In the hour when a man 
believes the love that God has to him, forgiveness 
will become a reality. 

Secondly, forgiveness is a personal experience. The 
oft-quoted remark of Huxley, “There is no for- 
giveness in nature,” is really an unusually pointless 
utterance of that trenchant writer. It would be 
quite as wise to sagely say that there is no blood in 
a stone. But because there is no blood in a stone it 
does not follow that there is no blood in a human 
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heart. There may be no forgiveness in nature, as 
there is no forgiveness in law, but there is forgiveness 
with God, for God isa person. Forgiveness, of course, 
is possible only from persons to persons. I question, 
indeed, if any one ever has forgiven another wholly 
and entirely except God. “Who can forgive sins but 
God only?” asked the Pharisees, and they put a deep 
and moving question. Seldom, if ever, has a man 
forgiven a fellow-man unreservedly and from the 
bottom of his heart. We may condone the offence. 
We may number the offender again among our 
friends. We may be thoughtfully kind to him, yet 
there will lurk a tincture of acid in our recollection. 
The sin dwells in the memory with a vividness it 
would not keep if he had really forgiven him. We 
ourselves seldom wholesomely believe that a man 
whom we have wronged can be quite the same to us. 
It is a cynical saying, but it holds a truth, that we 
hate no one so much as the man whom we have un- 
justly slandered. God alone forgives sin. Mark how 
the Scriptures search out the most absolute images 
to assure us of that. He casts our sins “behind his 
back”; that is to say, He puts them out of His own 
sight. He removes our sins from us “as far as the 
east is from the west”; that is to say, He casts our 
sins out of our neighbours’ sight. He “blots out, as 
a thick cloud, our transgressions”; that is to say, He 
obliterates our sin altogether. He leaves nothing 
but blue sky over our heads. A forgiven man is 
face to face with a forgiving God. 
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Thirdly, forgiveness is @ reconciling experience. 
Forgiveness, although a word in common use, is 
really a word difficult to understand. We think of 
it most clearly if we think of it as a reconciliation 
between two who have been estranged, by the grace 
of that one of them who has been wronged. When 
we are forgiven of God He is reconciled to us. He 
has remitted our sin. There are three ways of 
dealing with wrong. A master, to cite a case known 
to me, discovered that an employee had been 
embezzling small sums of money. An inquiry was 
made and his wrong-doing was exposed. He was 
handed over to the police, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment. He came out with the criminal 
brand upon him, with every door shut to him, and 
a bitter hatred of the man who had given him up 
to the law. That is one way of dealing with sin. 
Another master, to quote another case in my experi- 
ence, found that his clerk had been putting the firm’s 
discounts into his own pocket. He was called in, 
sternly admonished, and dismissed with a strong 
caution, and an assurance that he would be helped. 
That is another way of dealing with sin, but it is not 
forgiveness. The youth walked out with a grudge 
in his heart. Another master, to quote a third case 
within my knowledge, detected a lad, just beginning 
life, in an act of fraud. He called him in, and 
inquired into his temptation. He ascertained who 
had led him into the forgery. He spoke of his 
breach of trust with words which were tense with 

18 
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anger but also tender with grief. He paid up the 
amount of the forgery, and forgave him. He sent 
the lad back to his desk, and he kept his secret. 
It was the youth himself, many years later, grown to 
manhood, who revealed it with an adoring reverence, 
and recalled, with the grateful recollection of a man 
who had been saved, the forgiveness of his sin. That 
is God’s way of dealing with sin, and its issue is 
always reconciliation. Forgiveness is not merely 
letting you off. Forgiveness is God being reconciled 
to you. 

The finest example of human forgiveness in 
Scripture, or out of it, illustrates this truth. There 
is no act in any drama to match in tender feeling, 
and in exalted motive, Joseph’s forgiveness of his 
brethren. Their sin had been murder. They had 
kept the real truth locked up in their hearts heedless 
of what came of their brother. They had given 
Jacob twenty years of sorrow. They did Joseph that 
crowning injustice of mistrusting him after he had 
given them ample evidence of his kindly feeling. In 
that last scene, where they come bowing down to 
him in fear lest now he should seek his revenge, 
Joseph reveals his God-likeness. He does not dis- 
miss them with an assurance that bygones are by- 
gones, and a caustic counsel not to think evil. He 
meets them with the quick and tender words of a 
reconciled love, which sweeps the last trace of fear 
out of their hearts, and binds them to him in an 
endearing affection. That is how God forgives. Our 
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forgiveness is not simply escaping His wrath and 
curse. It is not the remission of penalty. A brave 
spirit will accept some penalties with a meek 
content. Forgiveness is a reconciling thing. 
Fourthly, forgiveness is a fruztful experience. Our 
past sins are not only a stain on the soul, a brand on 
the memory, and a burden on the conscience. They are 
also a pollution of the mind, a fetter on the will, and 
a barrier to better word and deed. Forgiveness not 
only reconciles, but it cleanses, and unburdens, and 
unbinds, and renews. The joy and peace, the sense 
of freedom, the eager leap forward to selfless service 
arise from the sense of forgiveness in the soul. 
“Purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean: wash 
me and I shall be whiter than snow,” writes one 
penitent, revealing the thirst after holiness which for- 
giveness creates. “There is forgiveness with thee 
that thou mayst be feared,” cries another, who had 
been in the depths, as he is moved to a new obedience. 
“The time past of our life may suffice us to have 
wrought the will of the Gentiles,” says one apostle, 
as he felt the potency of forgiveness to inspire him 
to sanctification. “If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness,” writes another apostle, 
knowing that forgiveness sweeps like a cleansing tide 
through the contrite heart. You may be sometimes 
in doubt whether you have been forgiven. You have 
had your hours of repentance. You have offered 
your entreating prayers. You have had the mood of 
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hope and calm. And yet you are not quite sure that 
your experience is forgiveness. The proof of a true 
forgiveness does not lie in the feeling of it, but in its 
potency. A true forgiveness works miracles in 
the life. 

One of our popular writers, Mr. Hall Caine, has 
recently published a book which he calls Te Prodigal 
Son. It is our Lord’s parable, set in a modern dress, 
with a significant addition. He carries on the 
prodigal’s life-story after he has been forgiven. It 
pictures the younger son in the days after the night 
of the kiss and the guest robe. The book points out 
the solemn, and sometimes forgotten truth, that even 
after forgiveness there lies a life of struggle with old 
habit and ingrained custom. There are deep springs 
of passion that will not cleanse. There is a hard- 
breathed wrestling with the consequences of past sin. 
But the writer misconceives the case. He forgets the 
potency of forgiveness. He forgets its fruitfulness in 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faithfulness, meekness, temperance. He forgets that 
forgiveness unbinds, unseals deep springs of love and 
desire, quickens to chivalry, andimpels a man onward 
in the new life. Forgiveness is a fruitful thing. 

Fifthly, forgiveness is a repeated experience. There 
is, of course, one first experience of forgiveness which 
stands out from every other. It is like the dawn 
which prophesies and heralds the coming of the day. 
Some men have a very clear recollection of that first 
forgiveness, It was the forgiveness not merely of 
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evil words and deeds which tormented them, but of 
an alien life and a rebel heart. It was the hour of 
their justification before God. Justification and for- 
giveness are different things. We are justified once, 
and once only; once, and once for all. But our 
forgiveness is the soul’s secret in our justification, and 
that forgiveness must be often renewed. That truth 
I need not emphasise. We can never enter God’s 
presence without praying, “Forgive us our debts, as 
we forgive our debtors.” We can never come up to 
the temple to pray without uttering, with downcast 
eyes, the cry, “God be merciful to me, a sinner.” 
Each night as we lay us down to rest, we must plead, 
“ Forgive the wrong this day we’ve done.” Over and 
above this need of cleansing from the stain and defile- 
ment of the day, there is a need, ever and again, of 
a new, a fresh, a marked forgiveness. Some sin 
creeps into our life. Some habit fastens upon us. 
Some evil thought torments us like a whispering 
devil. Some fall shadows our faces with that strange 
pallor of defeat. Some outbreak of temper, or hate, 
or some dishonesty of word and deed blots our 
record. A stretch of careless years may make 
a desert in the soul. What then? We must go 
back, as Abraham after his coward’s conduct in 
Egypt, and Moses after the outflash of his ire, and 
David after his shameful fall, and Peter after his 
denial. Ay, we must go back with all the saints, to 
God, with a renewed repentance, to taste afresh the 
joy of sin forgiven. 
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Sixthly, forgiveness, in its fulness, is an experience at 
the foot of the Cross. Inall that has been said we have 
been really standing below the Cross. There is no 
forgiveness in this world, or in that which is to come, 
except through the Cross of Christ. “Through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins.” 
The religions of paganism scarcely knew the word. 
The problem of Greek philosophy was also a 
problem of reconciliation. But it was the recon- 
ciliation of God and the world in thought. The 
problem of the Christian gospel is the reconciliation 
of God and man in will. The great faiths of the 
Buddhist and the Mohammedan give no place either 
to the need or the grace of reconciliation. The 
clearest proof of this is the simplest. It lies in the 
hymns of Christian worship. A Buddhist temple 
never resounds with acry of praise. Mohammedan 
worshippers never sing. Their prayers are, at the 
highest, prayers of submission and of request. They 
seldom reach the gladder note of thanksgiving. 
They are never jubilant with the song of the forgiven. 
Even the Old Testament saints do not walk on the 
high level of the New Testament believer. The 
Book of Psalms is mightier in its penitential con- 
fessions and its entreating cries, and sweeter in its 
sense of God’s goodness and nearness, than it is in 
its “joy unspeakable and full of glory,” through an 
assured forgiveness. 

That is what Paul sees when he says that the 
forgiveness through Christ justifies “from all things. 
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from which ye could not be justified by the law 
of Moses.” The writer to the Hebrews is more 
emphatic when he says, “The law can never, with 
those sacrifices which they offered year by year, 
continually make the comers thereunto perfect.” 
Peter, with a still deeper insight, writes that the 
forgiveness of the Old Testament saints was dim 
and without elation, because it depended on a sacri- 
fice which was yet to come. “Of which salvation 
the prophets have enquired and searched diligently, 
who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you: searching what, or what manner of time the 
Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, when 
it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow.” Isaiah discerned 
that the penitent soul, and repentant Israel itself, 
could be forgiven only through that sacrifice yet to 
come. The reason why the Christian heart, with its 
worshipping reverence for the incomparable psalms, 
has yet demanded a book of hymns, is that the for- 
giveness of the Cross must express itself in the new 
song as surely as the life in the spring will put forth 
its fresh beauty. One has only to pass from a Jewish 
synagogue to a Christian place of prayer, to realise 
that the full forgiveness of the soul is experienced 
only at the Cross. 

The most universal and the most endeared hymns 
are the hymns which mirror the experience of for- 
giveness. When the Exhibition was held in Chicago, 
a meeting took place under the auspices of the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association. An immense gathering 
of young men met, in the early morning, in the 
largest hallin the city. They were of all kindreds and 
peoples and tongues. What word and what message 
could unite them all? A sudden thought was given 
to a devout spirit. He proposed that they should 
sing an hymn in which all should join. With one 
consent they chose Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages.” The 
vast company rose and sang the hymn each in his 
own tongue. Many could not finish it in the depth 
of their emotion. It was a testimony not only to 
their unity; it was a witness to the truth that the 
fulness of the forgiveness of sins is attained only at 
the Cross. “Through this man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins.” 


XXIII 


THE HEM OF CHRIST’S GARMENT 


*« And, behold, a woman came behind him, and touched the hem of 
his garment.”—Mart. ix. 20. 


THE point on which the evangelists fasten our atten- 
tion in this miracle, is not the grace of the Lord 
Jesus, nor His power, nor the fact that this woman 
with the issue of blood was healed by a touch. The 
fact upon which the writers focus our thought is 
that the woman touched only the hem of His gar- 
ment. “If I may touch but his clothes I shall be 
whole.” She came behind Him in the midst of the 
throng, with her deep craving to be healed, and her 
sublime faith that Christ’s virtue would pass from 
Him, even through the hem of His garment. She 
put out her trembling hands and touched, and the 
thrill of a new life pulsed in her blood. 

Now what is the hem of Christ’s garment? Where 
is the hem of Christ’s garment to-day? The hem 
this woman touched was one of the four tassels of 
blue which hung from the fringe of His coat. That 
garment woven by His mother’s fingers has long ago 
mouldered into dust. Never again can any sick one 
creep in behind Jesus and touch that tassel of blue, 
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and send a vibrating thrill to His heart. But is 
there no hem for us to touch? Can this miracle 
never be repeated? Are we poorer because Christ 
has gone to the Father? The living Lord still walks 
in our midst in His love and power. His voice no 
longer falls on the outer ear. We cannot see the 
print of the nails. The robe with its fringe no longer 
passes down our streets. But the hem of Christ’s 
garment can still be touched. For what was this 
hem, and what is this hem, but that through which 
His virtue passed out of Him? All the world of 
things seen, all that is beautiful and uplifting and 
inspiring, all holy influences and wise thoughts and 
gracious words, are but» the channels through which 
the virtue of Jesus passes to the healing of the issues 
of body and mind and spirit. Only through the 
visible can men touch the invisible. Only through 
things seen and heard and handled can the unseen 
be brought near. The pillar of cloud and fire, the 
scapegoat in the wilderness, the brazen serpent were 
the fringe of the garment of God. We in our time 
may also come with our ailing bodies, fevered minds, 
and sin-sick souls, and in faith touch the hem of the 
garment of Christ, to find that we are made whole 
of our plague. 

Let me then speak to you of some of the ways in 
which Christ’s virtue passes out of Him. Let us 
think how we also may touch the hem of His garment, 
that we also may bring our secret and disabling sore, 
and, touching the hem, may touch Christ. 
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Think first of the hem of Christ’s garment zz 
nature. Nature is the visible garment of God, 
wrought, as Goethe said, by God’s fingers in Time’s 
roaring loom. This world of rising and setting suns, 
of silent stars and breathing winds, of sea and shore, 
of moor and mountain, and meadow and mystic 
wood, is the garment of the living Lord. Its ribands 
are not only of blue, but of yellow and purple and 
scarlet, of fleecy white and living green; and its 
tassels, that every child can touch, are wrought with 
silver and gold. The Greeks, who peopled every 
streain with a spirit, and every wood with a nymph, 
and every hilltop with a god, were feeling after the 
truth that the visible world is the garment of the 
invisible. The Hebrew poets declared the light to 
be God’s robe, and the winds to be His whisper, and 
the thunder to be His voice. Men and women of 
poetic soul have always felt the mystic presence in 
nature. Even the dullest and most thoughtless have 
at times been conscious that the divine personality of 
love and healing was enshrined within the world cc 
life and order and beauty. 

Who has not been healed by touching this hem of 
Christ’s garment? David tells us, in the thirty-sixth 
Psalm, that when he was sick at heart with men’s 
pride and deceit and ungodliness, he went out to the 
world of the open heaven and the everlasting hills, 
and the song of relief came to his lips, “Thy mercy, 
O Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like 
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the great mountains; thy judgments are a great 
deep.” Then his psalm rises higher, and breaks forth 
in the melody of a healed spirit. Wordsworth, as we 
know, often wandered lonely on the mountain-side, 
that he might walk with God in His temple. 
Shelley, rebellious spirit though he was, declared 
that the overarching boughs of a green glade were a 
cathedral, and taught him reverence. Samuel Cox 
narrates that when he was a youth, earning his bread 
among rough dock-labourers, whose profanity fell 
with coarsening din upon his ears, he kept a flower 
upon his desk that he might be chastened and puri- 
fied by coming into touch with God. Have you not 
left your room knowing that its close and exhausted 
air was poisoning your blood and depressing your 
Spirit, and passed out to draw deep breaths of God’s 
pure atmosphere, and to find yourself healed? When 
you have felt your strength gone, your nerves un- 
strung, your brain throbbing with exhaustion, you 
have gone out to some still wood, or wandered down 
by the seashore, and found that the virtue of the 
Lord of life had passed into you. A great part of 
our earth is bare moor, waste wilderness, barren 
hillside, inaccessible mountain. God has made it so 
and kept it so. It is but the hem of His garment 
which wearied and broken men may touch. When 
some heavy trouble lies on a human spirit, when 
there is chafing and vexing in men’s hearts, to walk 
abroad in some of these vast solitudes, to mark the 
bloom on the heather and the enchanting tints of 
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the wild rose, and to hear the song of the lark, is to 
find a tonic for body and mind, and to realise that 
strength and calm are revisiting the soul. You said 
that nature healed you. It was not nature, it was 
God, and you were touching His garment’s hem. 

Think, secondly, of the hem of Christ’s garment zz 
art. By art I include all that is pure and lovely and 
noble in literature, in architecture, in music, in sculp- 
ture and painting, and in all the works of men done 
under the inspiration of the Spirit of God. There 
are few who have not felt nature to be the garment 
of God. But there are frivolous minds for whom a 
green sward is only a means of slothful, sensuous 
pleasure. There are undiscerning eyes to which, as to 
Wordsworth’s dullard— 

**A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 

There are some who never see a lovely hillside but 
they think of it as a place to parcel out in profitable 
allotments. These are the soldiers who cast lots for 
Christ’s garment at the foot of the Cross. These are 
becoming fewer every day. Yet there are still many 
who do not realise that art is also the hem of Christ’s 
garment. You have gone to a noble music, weary, 
chafed, losing heart almost with yourself, and as 
you listened to some impassioned melody, or were 
touched by some subtle harmony, a great peace 
possessed you. Many more than King Saul have 
felt the power of medicinal music. Have you not 
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in some dull and listless hour taken up a master in 
literature, and read some story of love and grace, 
and of strenuous deed, or mused again over some 
poem which was full of light and truth, to find that 
your dullness had passed away? The depths within 
were broken up, tears came to your eyes, prayer 
was upon your lips, and you passed into the glorious 
liberty of the children of God. How many have 
touched Christ through some great painting? I 
remember standing before Raphael’s “Madonna and 
Child,” which is the peculiar glory of the Dresden 
gallery. A company of tourists, careless in thought 
and light in speech, entered the room. As the 
solemn power of that great picture was felt, silence 
sealed every lip, and a serious awe fell upon their 
spirits. The mingled majesty and simplicity of the 
Holy Child, and the meek submission and saintly 
purity of the Virgin, breathed forth an atmosphere of 
faith, One of the company, a young girl, whose 
light laugh and jesting words had been ringing 
through the corridor, looked up to the picture with 
wonder and delight. Then a soft haze filled her eyes 
and she reverently bowed herself. It was not an act 
of devotion, or of adoration of the picture. Her New 
England blood would not have allowed her to kneel. 
But she had touched the hem of the garment, and 
there flashed upon her the shallowness, and pettiness, 
and selfishness of the life which she was tempted to 
lead. In the instant things low and mean and idle 
were smitten within her, and she was healed of her 
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plague. As truly as through the tassel wrought by 
human fingers, so through these other works of the 
hands of men Christ’s virtue streams. Art may be 
impure to lewdness. Art may be vulgar to coarse- 
ness. Art may be sordid in motive and base in 
purpose. It may become the garment of a leprosy, 
spotting not merely the flesh but the spirit. But art 
may be, and should be, the hem of Christ’s robe, 
through which, at the touch of need and reverence 
and faith, Christ’s virtue flows. 

Think, thirdly, of the hem of Christ’s garment in 
the word. This is the tassel of blue which most have 
touched. If thousands have found Christ’s healing 
pass into them through nature and through art, tens 
of thousands have found still better healing through 
the inspired Scriptures of God. The Word of God is 
the closest garment of His thought. It is significant 
that Christ is called the Word, simply because God 
in Christ passed out to reveal Himself, and to work 
His miracles, in and by a word. More directly than 
through anything else which appeals to our senses 
God touches us by aword. This Bible is something 
more than a book. A personality indwells in its 
pages. The roughest and rudest spirit will not lightly 
abuse a single page of it. One of our modern writers 
tells us of a man purposing a crime in which he will 
glut the revenge of his embittered spirit. As he sits 
in his room revolving his plans his eyes fall upon a 
Bible. It seems_a living thing. He shrinks back 
from it, but as he touches it his murderous hate is 
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purged. He had simply brushed against the hem of 
the garment. It was my duty some time ago to 
accompany to the place of burial the mourners of one 
of our beloved dead. As we stood round the open 
grave our eyes were held by a neighbouring tomb- 
stone, on whose base there was cut the inscription— 


‘¢He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 


There are some occasions in life for which 
Shakespeare is not enough. A few yards away 
there stood a simpler gravestone, with the words, 
“ Because I live, ye shall live also,” and those whose 
hearts were heavy found instant healing. So in all 
times of need we can touch this hem. When we are 
tempted, we can, like Jesus, find a word through 
which our will shall be reinforced. When we need 
light and guidance, there is always some counsel 
that will show the path of truth and honour. When 
we require comfort, there are on every page the 
words of the only secure consolation the world 
knows. When our hopes of immortal life grow dim, 
they can be quickened by the record of the men who 
never doubted that God has spoken. When we have 
lost hope and heart, and have tried many physicians, 
and are nothing better but rather grown worse, we 
have but to turn and apply to our souls some great 
word out of this book to find ourselves healed. It is 
often only a single word which has become vocal 
with the breath of God’s Spirit, some counsel such as, 
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“Call upon me in the day of trouble: I will deliver 
thee,” or “Rest in the Lord, and wait patiently for 
him,” or “If ye then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children: how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that ask him?” or “What I do thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt know hereafter.” 
“‘The healing of His seamless dress, 
Is by our beds of pain; 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again.” 

Think, fourthly, of the hem of Christ’s garment in 
the mznzstries of the Church. By the Church I mean 
the congregations of believing men and women, “the 
solemn troops and sweet societies,’ bound together 
in the bonds of a common faith and love. By its 
ministries I mean the offices of psalm and prayer, 
the exposition of the Word, the power and helpful- 
ness of its fellowship, the outgoing of sympathy and 
of inspiration in its service of God and of man. If 
there be anything earthly and visible which the 
most unspiritual man can see to be the garment of 
Christ, it is these gracious ministries of the church, 
Sometimes they may seem dull to weariness. Too 
often they yield no blessing. The pool of healing is 
not always stirred. The bush is not always burning 
with hallowed fire. But surely no one ever took 
part in these ministries, and came with a need or a 
trouble, who did not receive strength and light and 
healing. Newman has a sermon with the arresting 
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title, “The Church a home for the lonely,” in which 
he shows, in his own deep and simple and lucid 
way, how solitary, and outcast, and disappointed 
men find in the service and fellowship of the Church 
the help and solace they need. I marvel at the 
neglect of the public worship of God. I marvel at 
it the more in these busy and hustling and over- 
driven days, when men and women need so 
supremely a place of quiet, a time of meditation, an 
hour of recollection. 

I marvel that young men and women, in the 
years when the things that are beautiful are 
attractive to them, do not hunger after the beauty 
of holiness; and I marvel still more that the older 
men and women who are walking in those trying 
levels of middle life, and are bearing the heat and 
burden of the day, do not come eagerly to touch 
the hem of Christ’s garment. There are issues often 
shameful, sometimes secret, sometimes exhausting, 
which Christ heals through the ministries of the 
Church. He heals them as He healed the woman, 
secretly and with a touch. Here is a man who has 
come into God’s house perplexed and _ harassed, 
bewildered about his duty, and as he prays he 
sees the way before him as in a vision. Here is a 
woman bearing her secret sorrow, and afflicted with 
fear about her life, or burdened by her deep anxiety 
for those dear to her. As she sits she catches the 
contagion of faith, and peace like a dove descends 
upon her, Here are young men and women tempted 
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by this alluring world, feeling the rush within them 
of their hot young blood. They find themselves 
chastened, and their whole nature roused to choose 
the straight and narrow way. Even little children 
as they have sung their hymn have realised that they 
were touching Jesus. As the hymn was sung and 
the word preached, and hearts were uplifted to 
God, the hem of Christ’s garment was close to our 
touch; and surely some of us put forth our hand 
and were healed. 

Think, fifthly, of the hem of Christ’s garment in the 
Sacrament of the Supper. Nothing else brings us so 
near Christ, and through nothing else does His virtue 
pass so immediately as the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper. Before the Church itself was organised, 
before a line of the New Testament was written, 
before even the Old Testament had become the book 
of light and leading to Christian men, the Lord’s 
Supper was the rite of constant use. It is this 
ordinance, so universal wherever Christian men are 
met, with its white cloth and bread and wine, which 
all men feel to be 


“the sight 
Of a sweepy garment, vast and white, 
With a hem that I could recognise.” 


This is the hem that all men recognise. At times 
a too great reverence has been paid to it. In the 
north of Scotland, the fine Celtic awe and reverence 
for sacred things has invested it with such sanctity 
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that poor sin-sick men and women have not always 
dared to approach it for their healing. The Romish 
Church has also felt its sacredness so keenly that they 
have called this hem of the garment by the very name 
of the Lord, and have forgotten that its bread and wine 
are only symbols and not the very flesh and blood 
of Jesus. The Lord’s Supper is only the Supper, and 
its elements are only signs; but they are elements 
and signs through which there pass to repentant 
men the healing of the issues of their lives. What 
is the virtue which passes from Christ in this 
Sacrament? It is the virtue of His death on the 
Cross. Had there been no Cross there might have 
been a supper of fellowship, but not a feast of healing. 
“Ve do shew the Lord’s death till he come,” and in 
showing it you touch the hem of His garment and 
are healed. What do we bring, as penitents, to 
the Lord’s Supper? We bring the memory and 
conscience of our slip and fall, our broken vows, 
our unfulfilled resolves, our too feeble struggle with 
sin, our distaste for goodness and for God. “Leta 
man examine himself, and so let him eat.” These 
words are read in a silence which reveals that many 
find them searching and scaring. But they are the 
words of most gracious invitation. “Let a man 
examine himself”—of his envy and pride, and 
passion, and ill-will to his neighbour, and dishonesty, 
and outbreak of unruly temper, and as he finds his 
sickness of soul and its issue of shame in his life, “so 
let him eat, and eating, be healed.” 
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What sore and shameful issue is draining you 
of strength and peace and hope? How many, 
like this woman, are the subjects of chronic sin? 
Chronic weakness against temptation, chronic habits 
of sloth, chronic distrust and doubt, chronic prayer- 
lessness; how these, and similar sins, drain our lives 
of gladness! How many have ceased to expect or 
to hope to be holy, and have become content with a 
life of a mean level of morality? All of us may be 
healed. We may be healed now, and healed by 
touching this hem of His garment in an appealing 
faith. But no healing, be it remembered, comes from 
nature or art, or the word, or the ministries of the 
Church, or even from this Sacrament, in themselves, 
Do not, I beseech you, play the idolater with any of 
them. They may be only dead and bare signs. It 
is the Lord who healeth us. It is His power, His 
grace, His Cross; and these are but the hem of the 
garment through which His healing flows. When 
we come, in faith on Him, to touch any one of them, 
virtue will pass out of Him. 


XXIV 


A HYMN OF THE CROSS 


<¢ Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.”—JOHN Vi. 37. 


ONE of the names endeared to Christian hearts is 
that of the Brook of Kedron. It flows softly, a little 
quiet stream, under the eastern wall of Jerusalem. 
When swollen with flood from the uplands of Judea 
it rushes down through many a gorge and chasm to 
join the Jordan. In the deep ravine through which 
the stream has torn its way—a gorge so deep that 
the traveller looks down many hundred feet over its 
cliffs—there is still to be found the monastery 
of Marsaba. Partly stuck like a swallow’s nest 
against the cliff-side, partly cut out of the rock to 
which it clings, it is reached by a path, narrow and 
dangerous, along the ledges of the precipice. The 
whole scene is desolate and gloomy, and its stillness 
is broken only by the raven’s cry and the jackal’s 
howl. 

To that lovely chasm, in the early centuries, when 
the ascetic life began to lay its spell upon devout 
minds, men travelled out of all Christendom. They 
longed to escape from a turbulent and tempting 


world. They were eager to live and to die in the 
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land of our Lord. They lodged in the caves in the 
cliff-side, each one shut up in his own hermit cell. 
In the year 520 there came St. Sabas to spend his 
years in watching and prayer. He won the 
reverence of the scattered hermit folk who lived in 
the caves, and gathered them into a community. 
They built their eyrie-like nest, where it still stands, 
and it soon became one of the most famous in the 
Eastern Church. Ever since, the monks of Marsaba 
keep their vigils, and observe the customs of their 
monotonous days, in the monastery in the gorge of 
- the Kedron. 

About two centuries after St. Sabas founded his 
community there came to it a famous scholar and 
teacher, John of Damascus. He had fled from a too 
brilliant world, leaving behind him a great career, 
and a position of power, to live the recluse life in the 
Kedron Monastery. He led by the hand his nephew 
Stephen, a boy of ten years old. The little child 
entered the grim monastery and never left it again, 
For fifty-nine years he served under its austere rule, 
and his bones lie buried within its walls. Stephen is 
dead more than eleven hundred years ago, but though 
dead he yet speaketh. He was the poet of the com- 
munity and the master of its choir. He poured his 
experience and his desire into a great hymn, a hymn 
of the ages, “Art thou weary? art thou languid?” 
Until the year 1862 the hymn lay sealed up in its 
Latin tongue. But in that year Dr. John Mason 
Neale rendered it into limpid and pathetic English. 
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Like the broken box of alabaster, its perfume has 
filled all the house of God. Millions of men and 
women have sung it, to express their need, to confess 
their faith, and to lift up their hearts in love. 

Now when we take up this hymn, we find it to be, 
like every hymn which has captured the Christian 
heart, a hymn in praise of Christ. Stephen of 
Marsaba did not know all that Christ had done. 
He had no wide view of the kingdom of God. But 
he knew Christ. He knew what Christ can do for 
the soul. Into the words of his hymn he condensed 
the thoughts of his brooding hours on men’s needs 
and Christ’s power to satisfy them. 


I 


The first thing Stephen sets down is his view of 
man’s supreme need. That need is rest. The notable 
thing in human life is its weariness. We wonder at 
first that this monk should tell us that rest is the 
deepest craving of the heart. He never left his 
convent walls. He had no fear, as so many have, of 
poverty and its shame. He did not know the strain 
which the care of wife and child castsona man. He 
knew nothing of the fierce warfare and pitiless 
competitions of a brawling world. His life had few 
distractions; it was a round of order and a routine of 
quiet. He spent most of his hours in the silence of 
his cell, and yet his message is to men who long 
for rest. But no man knows the human heart better 
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than the monk. He lives his own confined and 
cabined life. But into his ear, in the confessional, 
the needs and sorrows, and the quenchless cravings 
of men are whispered. Along these narrow and 
perilous paths in the Kedron ravine there came many 
a man who had tasted all the delights the world could 
give, and as he sought the cloister quiet his cry 
was “Rest!” He saw, year by year, men come, as 
Dante came to the little monastery on the hill above 
Ravenna, an exile and an outcast, with his unappeas- 
able hunger in the deep lines of his face. As with 
Dante, when the monks asked the broken suppliants 
at the gate of their desire, there came the word, 
“Rest!” Sothis boy, who passed all his years within 
that lonely home, knew that when men unlock their 
hearts their deepest need is rest. As he grew to 
manhood, he learned what all men sooner or later 
come to know. The waters of unrest broke out in 
his own soul, as they do whether a man live in the 
sunless chill of the cloister or run eagerly in the 
world’s meadows. I think I can see him, crooning 
to himself in his soft Latin tongue— 
“Art thou weary? art thou languid? 
Art thou sore distressed ? 


‘Come to Me,’ saith One; ‘and coming, 
Be at rest.’” 


Is it not rest you need? Look round any con- 
gregation. Do you realise how many are broken, 
disappointed, weary? Let your thoughts range 
further afield. Have you realised how full the world 
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is of men who are weary with its burdens, languid 
from its incessant struggle, sore distressed because of 
the sin that scourges and humbles and defeats them 
every day? Call to mind the man whose face is 
flushed with pride, the woman whose eyes are shining 
with joy. Let them speak truth with you. They 
also need rest. Ask the friend, whose head is haloed 
with success, to sit with you, and as the hour grows 
late, and the talk becomes intimate, let him tell you 
his deepest need. He will have his psalm of thanks- 
giving. He will not belittle God’s world or slander 
God’s providence. But as he opens chamber after 
chamber of his heart, he will cry, “ Ah, I need rest— 
rest from toil, rest from fear, rest from strain, rest from 
life’s fitful fever, rest from sin.” You will find him 
ready to sing with you Stephen’s hymn of the ages. 


I] 


Look, in the next place, at Stephen’s view of Christ— 


‘*¢Ffath He marks to lead me to Him, 
If He be my guide?’ 
‘In His feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And His side.’ 


SIs there diadem as Monarch, 
That His brow adorns?’ 
‘Yea, a crown in very surety, 

But of thorns.’ ” 


This portrait of Jesus comes to us from a monk’s 
pen with a certain surprise, We would have expected 
that he would have told us, what we often tell our- 
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selves, that we need a new method of life, new sur- 
roundings, or new attainments. We would have 
expected that he would have called us to come to 
_ Marsaba, and wear its yoke, and learn its silence, and 
enter into its self-suppressing rule. This man lived a 
monk’s life, but he had a man’s heart. He knew 
that 1.9 method of life, no stern round of duty, no 
still discipline within the cloister walls could give 
men rest. He saw the deep despair on the face of 
the most merciless monk who kept his self-crucifying 
hours in the customs of Marsaba. “Come to Jesus,” 
is his counsel; and mark, it is to Jesus with the print 
of the nails and the crown of thorns. It is to Christ 
who died on the Cross. 

Now, why does this man call us to Jesus, not 
as the master of the wisdom of life, not as the 
ineffable example of holiness, not as the leader 
of all seeking souls, but to Jesus as the master 
of the Cross? He had plumbed the depths of the 
human heart, and he knew that all unrest is but a 
symptom of a deep-seated disease. He knew that a 
man might have only a dinner of herbs, and few to 
call him friend, that he might be stripped of all that 
makes his days full of natural joy, and yet have rest. 
He knew that behind the faces of all those who sought 
the monastery gates there were memories whose 
stains would not efface accusations of the conscience, 
red as scarlet, which robbed them of peace. There 
was the sense, in the finer spirits, of being out of 
touch with God. In the cloister and by the hearth 
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alike, the tap-root of unrest is sin. A man may live 
in a garden of delight, and walk amid the envy of his 
fellows, and be rich in love and friendship, yet some | 
unforgiven and unforgettable sin, some haunting fear 
of judgment, some half-stifled voice telling him of the 
low level of his life, or some dimly realised and secret 
sense of distance and alienation from God, may make 
his soul a troubled sea that cannot rest. It is nota 
teacher of sublime morality, not a radiant life of peace, 
not a master of self-denial with a controlling dis- 
cipline that we need. It is a Redeemer from the 
guilt and power of our sin. Therefore Stephen holds 
up his portrait of Christ on the Cross. “In His feet 
and hands are wound-prints, and His side.” 

Mark the sources of your own unrest. Some sin 
whose sting is sharper than your thorn in the flesh, 
some discontent with your gifts and your lot, some 
habit which holds you in bondage, some passion which 
is checked only by custom or by fear, some distrust of 
God and of God’s goodness, these trouble our trembling 
hearts. Look to Christ on His Cross, and as you see not 
only forgiveness, and not only the example of your own 
endurance, and the method of your own victory, but 
the assurance of a love which, having spared not His 
only Son, will with Him also freely give us all things, 
you will find rest. 


III 


Look, in the third place, at Stephen's view of the 
Christian life. 
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This hymn, you will observe, touches the great 
things. It begins with a man’s supreme need. It 
passes on to a portrait of Jesus. Then it outlines 
the life of the man who has found rest in Christ— 

“<If I find Him, if I follow, 
What His guerdon here?’ 


‘Many a sorrow, many a labour, 
Many a tear.’ 


‘If I still hold closely to Him, 
What hath He at last?’ 
‘Sorrow vanquished, labour ended, 
Jordan past.’” 
Here the monk overcomes the man. In this cry of 
a brave spirit in the eighth century there is the 
echo of a false conception of the Christian life, from 
which we have not yet shaken ourselves free. Here 
you have that ideal of Christian experience which 
drove men into the cloister and made the religious 
life a penance, a fasting, and a vigil. It is the fore- 
shadowing of the teaching of the Romish Church, 
which deepened into the gloom of pre-Reformation 
days, and still quenches the joy of tender and 
submissive hearts. There is no more wistful, no 
more pathetic sight than a nun’s face. “If I find 
Him, if I follow, what His guerdon here?” Sorrow? 
Labour? Tears? No! andagainI say No! Sorrow 
will not, cannot be absent from any mortal life. 
Labour will be, and should be, a man’s portion under 
the sun. Tears—blessed, relieving, healing tears— 
shall flow as long as we have hearts that can be 
gripped by pain and dead to mourn. But sorrow 
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and labour and tears are not the gifts and rewards 
Christ gives to those who find and follow Him. 
Take up the New Testament. It is the sunniest 
book on which men’s eyes have looked. Read the 
Gospels and you will live amidst the joy of friend- 
ship, and fellowship, and love. Follow the story 
of the Acts of the Apostles. You will hear the 
sounding of the trumpets of triumph all the way 
through. Take up the Epistles. They were written 
in the difficult years of the faith. They were some- 
times penned in prison by men who were bound by 
chains. They came from writers who did not know 
what a day might bring forth They were sent to 
obscure men and women who had few sources of 
earthly delight. Yet how full they are of joy. How 
abounding they are in energy. One can almost 
hear the chants of these Christian folk as they sing 
their exultant psalms. Sorrow! Labour! Tears! 
The finding and the following of Jesus is the healing 
of sorrow, the lifting of the curse from labour, the 
wiping away of tears. 

There is no life so full of unsubduable gladness 
as the Christian’s. “What hath He at last?” asks 
this singer of our hymn, living in his monkish gloom. 
That is not the first or most vital New Testament 
question. “What hath He now?” is the question 
Peter and James and John and Paul ask and answer. 
“Now” is the great adverb of the evangelists of the 
Gospel. There is the gladness of redemption now. 
There is the joy of an entrance into a life of holy 
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ideal and gracious liberty now. There is the elation 
of a faith and hope now which is the beginning and 
earnest of the pleasures for evermore. “There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them which are 
in Christ Jesus.” “Now are we brought nigh by the 
blood of Christ.” “Now are we the sons of God.” 
“Though now ye see him not, yet believing, ye 
rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” 
We shall be patient with this saddened spirit in its 
gloom, but let us be assured that Christ’s guerdon 
and gifts are love and peace and joy, and that He 
gives them now. 


IV 


In the fourth place, we have Stephen’s knowledge of 
men’s fear. 

If Stephen’s cloister life shadowed his thoughts, 
and eclipsed his joy, it did not cloud his faith. But 
he knew how men fear, and fear God. He knew, 
as every preacher knows, how many listen to the 
gospel, and hear the call of Jesus with a sad 
indecision. Many men had passed along the ledge 
of the cliff, and entered in through the gate of the 
Kedron monastery, who had listened to Stephen’s 
appeals with incredulous ears. Some wrong which 
was now irreparable, some hasty deed of those rude 
times which had marred their life, some disloyalty 
which still terrified them, barred the way to God. 
Nothing was left except the bitter thought that the 
head could never wear a crown of life. A dark fear 
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of God kept them very really spirits in prison. Ta 
all such hopeless and. darkened souls Stephen speaks 
when he says— 
*‘<Tf J ask Him to receive me, 
Will He say me nay?’ 


‘Not till earth, and not till heaven, 
Pass away.’” 


I wish I could persuade some one here who doubts 
the mercy of God, who fears and despairs for 
himself, who thinks that the child by his side may 
find and follow Jesus, but that he need not turn 
his face to Him, that there is rest to be received 
from Him who wore their crown of thorns. I wish 
that the man here who feels himself to be farthest 
from God, and is almost callous about it, would 
listen to this long silent preacher as he assures them 
that God does not cast out any who come to Him. 
This hymn has led many thousands past their fear 
to Christ. It has won many victories. Let me tell 
you of one of the simplest that I have read. Ina 
little book of essays written by Dr. Irenzeus Prime, 
entitled Along New England Roads, he tells us that 
he went out one Sabbath evening to a service of 
song in the school-house of a New Hampshire 
village. Hymn after hymn was sung in a homely 
way. At length there came a pause, and a man’s 
voice broke the silence. His prayer was_ short, 
simple in diction, several times ungrammatical ; but 
it was heard, I doubt not, for it was earnest, eloquent, 
beseeching in its tone; the prayer of one who felt 
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deeply the load of this world’s weariness, whose 
faith was absolute in the promise of his Master, 
which he cited: “Thou didst say that if we would 
come to Thee we should have rest. Give us rest, 
O Lord! Amen.” Then there was silence again, 
and a woman’s voice broke it. It was not a pleasant 
voice. It was somewhat nasal, a little sharp and 
shaky, and perhaps querulous in tone. She sang 
only a word or two alone; and then another, and 
then all the gathering joined her in that wonderful 
hymn, “ Art thou weary? art thou languid?” 

There was something very moving, very thrilling, 
in the utterance of the hymn by that group of 
country people. They were one and all men and 
women to whom life is the perpetuation of the 
curse—labour, for bread. There was all the eloquence 
of which the human voice is capable in the way 
they sang, with suppressed, inquiring, almost 
doubting voice, the questions of the hymn. There 
was a swelling triumph of assurance as they poured 
out the response of the answers. 

To their swelling triumph all English speaking 
Christendom can add their voices, and join in the 
harmony of even holier voices still— 

‘*<¥inding, following, keeping, struggling, 
Is He sure to bless?’ 


‘Angels, Martyrs, Saints, and Prophets, 
Answer—Yes !’” 


XXV 


THE PRIMACY OF THE ATONEMENT 


‘* For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.”—1 Cor. xv. 3. 


IT is well to cut ourselves off, frankly and decisively, 
from any vague and easy-going doctrine of Christ’s 
death. That death is not merely a sacrifice to truth, 
an exhibition of perfect righteousness, a supreme 
historic representation of what good men are always 
doing, the application of a principle of life, or the 
highest revelation of God’s love for men and His 
hatred of their sin. All of these statements express 
some aspect of the truth, No one who remembers 
the history of the doctrine can declare himself certain 
that all its meaning has yet been made clear. It 
took eleven centuries to reach Anselm’s landing-place. 
We have travelled far since his day. The whole 
significance of this transcendent truth has not yet 
been explored, but every theory, or meaning, of the 
Atonement which leaves out one vital thing must be 
set aside. By the Atonement I mean that God has 
been reconciled to man in Christ, and specifically 
by His death, and that the first and indispensable 
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sins. All religious experience, in Christian teach- 
ing, leads up to that point; and all attainment and 
achievement issues out of it. 

I have no wish to import into the word all the 
details which some think to be essential. We may 
leave on one side, however deeply interesting, such 
questions as whether it was by Christ’s penitence, or 
by His submission to death, or by His agony of soul 
in His conflict with sin from His cradle to the grave, 
that He made propitiation. No one of these is in 
any real contrast. One of the needless causes of 
difficulty, and of controversy, has been the attempt 
to isolate and emphasise some one of them. This 
alone is vital, that Christ, by His death, changed the 
relationship of God to man; and that the gospel is 
a declaration of that fact, and the appeal to man to 
change his relationship to God. Whether it be the 
case of the abandoned profligate who sees Christ on 
the cross turning away God’s just anger; or the case 
of the gentle spirit who sees her stretch of pure and 
submissive years as scarlet against the virgin snow 
of Christ’s holiness, and accepts God’s mercy in 
Christ’s cleansing blood; or whether it be the case 
of a man of high and serious mind, who has entered 
into the borders of that large realm of Christ’s con- 
sciousness, and has seen Christ’s death to be the 
consummation of His sacrifice, and accepted it as 
the means of peace with God,—in every such case the 
Atonement is that act by which God and man have 
been made one. It is the act of a certain place, and 
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a certain hour, but in Christian teaching it is eternal 
in its essence and eternal in its value. “ The Lamb 
was slain from before the foundation of the world.” 


I 


By the primacy of the Atonement I mean that it 
is the distinctive and the determining doctrine of the 
Christian religion. It differentiates that religion 
from all others. If it be accepted, all else which is 
essential will also be accepted. The Christian religion 
is not primarily a revelation. It is aredemption. It 
is not in the first place an ethic, although what is not 
ethical in any presentation of it is not Christian at 
all. But it is fundamentally a dogmatic. It is not 
a theology, although it hasa theology. The Christian 
religion is a soteriology, or, in simpler terms, it is 
a religion of salvation. A man may be devoutly 
religious, of noble moral temper, a believer in God, 
and inspired by reverence and loyalty to Christ’s 
ideals; but he is not a Christian (unless by an uncon- 
scious faith) if he denies the forgiveness of sins 
mediated by the Cross. He may know Christ’s 
mind; he may treasure His words; he may owe to 
Christ more than he dreams. He is one of the called, 
but not one of the chosen. “But ’twas Cerinthus 
that is lost.” The symbol of the Christian Church 
is not a burning bush, nor a dove, nor an open book, 
nor a halo round a submissive head, nor a crown of 
splendid honour. It is a cross. “I delivered unto 
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you first of all that which I also received, how that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 

There is a threefold proof of this primacy. There 
is the proot from Azstory, and from reason, and from 
experience, The proof from history rests on the fact 
that the one unquestioned certainty of Christian 
history is the Cross. Who denies with a serious 
voice that Jesus lived and was crucified? God 
cannot be proved; He can only be found by them 
that seek Him. The Incarnation is really beyond 
historic verification. It is at the best a conclusion 
to be reached. The inspiration of the Scriptures is 
a hardly won and, for some men, much qualified 
conviction. Many of the articles in the historic 
creeds are the escapes of perplexed men from 
dilemmas they could not endure. But the Cross is 
more historically verifiable than the origin of the 
Church itself. The one point at which the Christian 
creed touches human history is set forth in the words: 
“suffered under Pontius Pilate; was crucified, dead, 
and buried.” 

No other doctrine has such a stable and evident 
footing in reason. The suffering of the just for the 
unjust; the liberation and fruitfulness and nobility 
and power of vicarious sacrifice; the fact and the 
potency of the Cross in life; the inevitability of pro- 
pitiation, even between man and man, for sin ; and the 
master truth that love must and always will die to 
save its beloved,—these are truths of our simplest 
reason, and these commend the death of Christ. The 
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proof from experience is, of course, strongest of all. 
No man can pretend that the Incarnation, or the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, or the living presence 
of Christ, or even the being of God, verify themselves 
(at the beginning and alone) in human experience. 
They become certainties as we travel the way. But 
what is level to our experience, and must ever find proof 
there, is that God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven us. 

Let us now take the details of this threefold proof. 
Look, to begin with, at the primacy of the Atone- 
ment in the New Testament Scriptures. 1 do not care 
to call in the Old Testament here, although when 
Paul and the other writers set down the phrase 
“according to the scriptures” they meant the Hebrew 
Bible. I do not forget. that the Old Testament is a 
witness at first hand to the facts of sin and guilt, the 
craving of all sincere men to make propitiation or to 
find it, and the urgent need of the forgiveness of God. 
Nor do I forget that it holds in type and prophecy, 
in symbol and in ordinance, the shadow of the reality 
yet to come. Its importance in one respect is still 
greater, for it testifies that no Old Testament saint 
ever yet had perfect rest. No man ever received 
a full and assured forgiveness anywhere except at the 
Cross. But this seems to me both evident and of 
the first importance, that the Atonement is the burden 
and the message of the New Testament. Its history, 
its reasoning, its experience all centre upon it. Of 
course, some may go to the New Testament and 
miss that truth. We usually find in any thing, and 
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in any man, what we wish to see. We can see 
only what we have eyes to see. Men who go to 
the New Testament to find laws for common life 
find them there, and not much more. Ecclesiastics 
find precedents for their schemes. A teacher as 
revered, and sincere, and noble as Edward Caird 
finds the sanction for his persuasive counsels in a 
text here and there, but seems to find little interest 
in the crucial demand of the book. Mystics go to 
find hints of that tender relation and intercourse of 
God and man which yield them their rapture and their 
dreams, and they find what they desire. The Labour 
Party can pluck out not only words, but imperative 
commands from that copious New Testament. The 
Chairman of the Congregational Union declared to 
a picked assembly, without public protest, that 
“Christ’s first approaches to humanity were in help 
offered to physical want and suffering. His healing 
touch preceded His religious teaching. He fed the 
multitudes before He attempted to convert them.” 
That a good man should so interpret the Gospels 
shows us how obsessed we all may be. I also may 
be mistaken—but if so, Iam mistaken in the company 
of the interpreters through all the centuries—when I 
say that the broad purpose of the New Testament 
is to tell us that Jesus died for our sins, and rose 
again for our justification. 

The Gospels are as decisive in this witness as the 
Epistles. Their very form declares it. They are not 
biographies of Jesus. They do not tell the story of 
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His life. They are not records of His sayings. They 
are the reports of what men preached about Him. 
They are the selected words and incidents of His 
life as these bore on the purpose of it. In every one 
of them, and in the Synoptics as clearly as in John, we 
see Christ passing onward to a cross. In the space 
they give to the story of the death, in the way in 
which they mark the agony of His prevision of it, in 
the significant and prophetic sayings they record, 


,in the climax at the close, they declare that His 


mission was accomplished only in His death. The 
Epistles not only declare how the apostles interpreted 
the facts; they go further. They reveal the experience 
of the believers. What seems to us to-day so wonder- 
ful and so entrancing, that life and those words and 
deeds of Jesus, was doubtless as wonderful and 
entrancing to them. There is much more evidence 
that the life and teaching of Christ were the theme 
of apostolic preaching than some think. But this is 
undeniable, that the supreme and glorious and soul- 
enlightening fact, the one thing that was unique and 
pre-eminent, was the death of Christ for the sins of 
men. Take that out of the New Testament and it 
is incoherent. Make little of it, and you may bea 
dainty browser in a few green pastures, but not an 
evangelist of its message. 

The proof is equally clear when we consider present- 
day experience. Present-day experience is only New 
Testament experience enlarged, adjusted, complex- 
ioned by the thought of the age. But I wish to lay 
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stress on it, because the fact that the doctrine has 
been searched and re-illumined by experience is. 
an element in the proof. No one need object that 
a proof from experience is largely subjective. The 
only peril of subjective proof arises either from its 
being an individual, and possibly capricious and 
hysterical, experience, or from its being coloured, if 
not created, by a phase of thought which belongs 
only to one time. When we recall the evidence of 
Christian experience, we recall the testimony of the 
long succession of the saints. Men of all kindreds 
and peoples and tongues wear the white robes which 
have been washed in the blood of the Lamb. In one 
aspect the testimony of present-day experience is 
more cogent than that of the apostles. If men no 
longer received forgiveness through Christ’s death, if 
they were not now smitten with shame by His Cross, 
if they did not stand below it and see God reconciling 
the world to Himself, no impassioned word of Paul or 
of John, or of the writer to the Hebrews, would main- 
tain the credibility of the Atonement for an hour. 
The simplest witness of this, unbroken, unceasing,. 
and unequivocal, lies in ourhymns. Our hymn-books. 
veil the whole truth. They have been compiled by 
believing men, some of whom know and love good 
poetry, and others of whom love pure, and stately, 
and measured music. But among their compilers. 
there have been too few who represent only assured 
Christian faith, The hymns of the ages are in them, 
but not in such numbers as they ought to be. The 
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hymns which Christian congregations love to sing, 
those hymns which proclaim the certainty of the 
Cross, do not fill so large a place as they should. It 
is because the compilers of our hymn-books have 
allowed this primary doctrine too small a space that 
simple believers resort to those popular collections 
with their tawdry poetry, cheap harmonies, and garish 
metaphors. Itis not because they are common people, 
but because they wish to express the rapture which, 
like Memnon music, comes to their lips when they 
think of the Cross, that they sing, “There is 
a fountain filled with blood,” or “I’m redeemed, I’m 
redeemed, by the blood of the Lamb.” They leave 
many of the lovely lyrics which chant the moods and 
aspirations of the soul to the paid choir. 

Even more striking is the witness of the Lovd’s 
Supper. No one will deny that what is focused 
there is Christ’s death. No one will easily say we 
are called upon to remember His death only as a 
means of exciting ourselves to pathetic feelings, or 
of recalling His grace of character. Those who 
think so, with the members of the Society of Friends 
and the Unitarians, cease to observe it, or make it 
simply a form of human fellowship. No one can 
deny that the Lord’s Supper is the most solid bit 
of history, the one irreducible fact in the story of 
Christ’s closing days. No other origin has ever been 
seriously ascribed to it except that given in the Gospels. 
It stands on a plain of verifiability far above the sacra- 
ment of baptism. Men may well doubt whether 
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the Christian Church should have more than one 
Sacrament. pou historically and critically baptism 
needs defence. * / Jesus laid no stress _upon i its Sel S did os 
not personally eit ‘it It_may be questioned 
if He enjoined its) 7 When Paul says, “I thank God 
that I baptized none of you but Crispus and Gaius,” 
he reveals the minor importance it had in his view. 
But by universal consent the Lord’s Supper is the 
central act of Christian worship, and it has kept its 
supreme place simply because it recalls, and im- 
presses, and seals the Atonement for sin by the death 
of Christ. “Ye do shew forth the Lord’s death till 
he come.” Its significance and its value, both as an 
evidence and a means of grace, have increased with 
the centuries. On the night in which He was betrayed 
these first communicants did not know what Christ 
was giving them in the Supper. Jesus was like the 
man in Browning’s poem, “ Evelyn Hope,” who stood 
by the young girl’s bier, and, looking on her in his love 
and sorrow, placed in her hand an ivy leaf— 
“*So hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep: 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand ! 


There, that is our secret: go to sleep! 
You will wake, and remember, and understand.” 


So Christ set his Sacrament in the Church’s hand. 
As it wakes, it remembers, it understands. 

One more witness to its primacy I must speak of 
in a sentence or two, although the whole case could 
be rested here. That is its power Zo interpret every 
other article of the Christian faith, I have long been 
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convinced that the reason why there is so much which 
seems incredible and irrational in Christian teaching, 
is that it is incredible and irrational apart from the 
Atonement. All the realities which the Christian faith 
asserts—sin, guilt, judgment here and judgment to ° 
come, the love of God, the Virgin birth, the stainless- 
ness of Jesus, the assurance of peace with God—are 
ghostly and fleeting shadows unless in the light of 
the Atonement. Its passion, its power with God, its 
revelation of the Father, its dead-heave to the 
burden of men’s souls, are credible only when we 
see that on the cross the Son of God loved us and 
gave Himself forus. The Virgin birth is not securely 
attested even by the Virgin life. It is inevitable to 
the work of the Son of God. The resurrection has 
its own indispensable place in the consummation of 
the work of Christ; but, apart from the Atonement, 
that Christ rose from the dead is of no more conse- 
quence than that Lazarus came forth from his tomb, 
Even the Trinity is irrational, and never is accepted 
unless in the light of the Atonement. In the day 
when men empty the death of Christ of its sacrificial 
meaning, the coherence, the unity, the credibility of 
the other great doctrines of the Christian faith, to 
which men so pathetically cling, are imperilled. 


II 


What other doctrine can compete with the Atone- 
ment in this claim for primacy? Some have pleaded 
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that the Fatherhood of God is the unifying, control- 
ling, and interpreting article of the faith. Channing, 
with his superb and moving eloquence, has made many 
men believe it to be so, and Maurice and Erskine, 
with a host of minor voices, have echoed him. These 
teachers maintain that the parable of the Prodigal 
Son is the whole Gospel, and quote its phrases, with 
emotion, as conclusive proof. No one who has not 
sacrificed everything else to his dogmatic interest will 
base any great doctrine on a parable. No one who 
accepts the facts of the closing year of the gospel 
history, or of the early Christian records, will ask 
his vital questions at a parable. No one who asks 
why Christ lived and died and rose again, will 
pay much heed to the doctrinal value of this tenderest 
of all parables. He will see that, like every other 
parable, it was meant to teach one thing, and only 
one thing. That one thing is God’s joy in the finding 
of the lost. But a parable that leaves out Christ is 
surely not the place to look for evidence of Him and 
His work. We have no wish to belittle this master 
truth of the Fatherhood of God. In a real sense 
He is the Father of all men, but it does not follow 
that all men are His sons. There is a sonship and 
a sonship. The true place of the Atonement is not 
only to reveal what kind of Father God is—sovereign, 
holy, loving, a consuming fire to sin; and not only 
what kind of sons men should be—trustful, loyal, 
child-like, It is to make that ideal relationship 
possible. The Fatherhood of God in Christian teach- 
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ing is and becomes a fact to men only through the 
Cross. The Fatherhood without the Atonement is 
the incredible doctrine. It speaks of a God who has 
done little to restore His lost. 

Again, there are some who plead for the primacy 
of the kingdom of God. The man in the street and 
his advisers confidently affirm this pre-eminence. 
These tell us that Christianity is really a spirit and 
an ethic, and say, with Professor Goldwin Smith, 
“ That the Atonement is a life principle to be realised, 
not a formula to be assented to.” Behind the cry 
“Back to Christ,” especially in its fuller form “ Back 
to the Christ of the Gospels,” there is lodged the 
sincere conviction that those who exalt the Atone- 
ment have missed the supreme truth. It is enough 
for me to point out that the kingdom of God is the 
ideal of all religions. It is the terminus ad quem of 
every religious teacher and sect. Even the Christian 
Church has been ordained to bring in the kingdom 
of God. But the distinctive truth in Christian 
doctrine is that the kingdom of God is brought into 
the world, and into men’s hearts, through the sacrifice 
of Christ. That is its unshared and unsharable 
contribution. Its claim is that there can be no king- 
dom of God until God is reconciled to man, and man’s 
guilt, and rebellion, and alienation have been removed 
by the Cross. Its declaration is that every attempt 
to bring in the rule and realm of God, except by the 
Cross, will fail, as it has always failed. The kingdom 
of God is the blossom and fruit of the Atonement. 
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A third claim is urged for the primacy of the 
Incarnation. My impression is that the attempt to 
name Christianity “The Gospel of the Incarnation” 
is made in a sacramentarian interest. Yet I mark 
that Anglican High Churchmen, who begin by 
dwelling on the Incarnation, are drawn, often unwit- 
tingly, to give the pre-eminence to the Cross. Moberly 
in his essay in Lux MZundz, declares the Incarnation 
to be “the crucial doctrine.” Mark how he gives 
his case away even in his adjective! And in his 
essay it soon sinks before the horizon, and the passion 
of his believing heart rises into flood as he speaks of 
the redemption of the Cross. When we remember 
the slight mention made of the Incarnation in the New 
Testament, its absence as an expressed truth from the 
Epistles, and the fact that the preachers of the primi- 
tive Church did not seem to require it, we need not 
stay to argue its claim to be the ruling doctrine. It 
would cost some of usa great deal to be compelled 
to surrender the Virgin birth. It would be a loss, in 
my view, irreparable. It would need a readjustment 
of what we most surely believe, which some of us 
could not make, to: accept the statement that Jesus 
was the son of Joseph, or some other, and to find 
room for any Incarnation within those narrowed lines. 
But some who may have more insight and, most 
certainly, a braver faith than mine, declare that it could 
be done. But the very possibility, even in thought, 
shows that the Incarnation is not the primary 
doctrine. The Church could not let the Cross go, 
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and remain a home and a sanctuary, and the body 
of Christ. 


Ill 


Let me briefly point out the gains of setting the 
Atonement in the place of primacy. I do not speak 
here of the gain to a man’s religious life. Most 
sincerely do I believe that no man knows God, as He 
longs to be known, who does not build his whole life 
on the Atonement. Think of the gain in our theo- 
logical teaching. How it lifts us above fear, and puts 
all petty things in their right places! Some scholar 
tells us that we owe many of the formative conceptions 
of our religion to Babylonia. I do not know how far 
the conclusions can be verified. If it be true, I raise 
my psalm to Babylonia. For what does it matter? 
Christ died for our sins, and rose again. The con- 
tribution of Babylonia is neither here nor there. 
Another declares that he cannot rest in his theory 
of inspiration, and is sadly shaken in mind as to 
whether Jesus spoke nine sentences or perhaps ninety. 
Well, what does it matter? It may be that we have 
only large and loose reports, tinged by the preacher’s 
idiosyncrasy, limited by his ignorance. It may be 
that John’s Gospel is the work of an artistic hand, 
who wrought up his spiritual conceptions into a Life 
of Christ, and so gave us these exquisite memorabilia. 
As for me, the Scriptures are the sure and reliable 
Word of God. But, after all, what does it matter? 
Christ died for our sins, and rose again. I am willing 
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to listen to any preacher of that truth, whatever he 
may think of the writings. It may be that some 
student of Greek philosophy tells us that he can see 
how Christian truth was not only complexioned, and 
not only shaped and moulded, but even enriched, if 
not re-created, by Greek thought. Well, what does 
it matter? I have my own opinion as to the resilient 
energy of certain Christian doctrines to keep their own 
contents and to determine their own form. I place 
more value on the Old Testament basis of Christian 
conceptions than on the power of Greek words and 
ideals to alter or to invade them. But this is the 
supreme and controlling fact, that Christ died for our 
sins and rose again. I stand as heedless as Ned Bratts 
before the justice, because I know whom I have 
believed—Him who died for my sins and rose again 
for my justification. 


IV 


May | be allowed a closing paragraph or two on 
the issues to which a belief in this primacy should 
lead us? For one thing, the Atonement must have 
a primary place in every creed. A creed which 
leaves out the Cross is not a Christian creed. One 
reason why the massive and noble Apostles’ Creed 
has never won a wide acceptance with simple 
Christian folk is because it allows us to grope among 
its clauses for this master truth. The Te Deum sets 
it in its heart. Any one who wishes to mark the 


difference in the power of these two statements has 
21 
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only to observe a Christian congregation when they 
recite them. Something must be allowed for the 
splendour of the sentences in the. hymn, but the real 
throb is reached when the clause is sung, “ We there- - 
fore pray thee, help thy servants: whom thou hast 
redeemed by thy precious blood.” A creed which omits 
the Atonement may be adopted by a University which 
is eager to enlarge its theological classes, but it never 
ought to be, and never shall be, I believe, set down as 
the confession of any living and conquering Church. 
A second issue is that the Atonement should have 
a primary place in our preaching. It was my lot to 
assist a scholarly minister at his Communion. He. 
spoke on “the need of doing common things in an 
uncommon way.” It was a wise and persuasive little 
talk. It occurred to me that it might all have been 
found in Marcus Aurelius. It would have been as 
Christian to have spoken on “the common way of 
doing the uncommon things.” He remarked after- 
wards that his Communion services were a burden 
and a strain. I did not wonder, although I did not 
dare to tell him why. Later on in the day he con- 
fessed to me he had never preached on the Atone- 
ment, and it all seemed to me to be clear. That 
explained why this preacher, a man of power, felt the 
burden of his Communion services. It explains more 
than the preacher’s weariness. It explains the feeling 
which all men, have who are getting older, that many 
of our pretty aphorisms and embroidered essays 
become intolerable platitudes. It explains the secret 
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of those large, enthusiastic congregations, eager in 
missionary enterprise, generous in gift, breeding the 
men who serve in the benevolences and philanthropies 
of the world. They have been founded and fostered 
by the preaching of the Cross. There are other ways 
of gathering an audience. Eloquence, taste, a quick 
appreciation of what men wish to hear about, an 
artistry in the service, all have their just reward. 
But no great congregation, which is both permanent 
and strong, can be built up except by giving the 
primacy to the Atonement in Christ’s blood. 

One third issue I may put in a sentence or two. 
The two religious poverties of the day are, the lost 
sense: of God, and the lost sense of sin, Do men 
inquire why we are so impoverished in these two 
senses? It is surely worth while to consider whether 
both losses are not due to one cause. Did men hear 
more often that God has been made manifest in 
Christ, and has revealed His heart and mind in 
Christ’s death, and did they see themselves in the 
light of the Cross, they might realise that God is, and 
that He has sent His Son in the likeness of sinful 
flesh and for sin, and so recover these lost essentials 
of a religious experience. Christianity is the world- 
wide religion, not because it tells men of God and of 
duty and of immortality. It has the only full and 
clear message on them all. But other religions have 
their imperfect counsels. Christianity is, and_shall 
be,_ the only religion when_it gathers all nations 
round that throne which is a Cross. 
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